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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


. Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL. employment. in Canada 
showed a pronounced increase at the be- 
ginning of May, the gain being larger than 
that reported at the same date since 1920, 
which was the first year of the record. This 
statement is based on statistics tabulated by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from re- 
turns.sent in by 5,948 firms, each with a mini- 
mum of fifteen employees in all industries 
except agriculture, fishing and highly special- 
ized business operations. The working forces 
of these firms aggregated 830,850 persons, as 
compared with 794,146 at the beginning of 
April. The employment index number (based 
upon the number of employees: of the re- 
porting firms in January, 1920, as 100) rose 
+o over 4 per cent during the month, standing 
at 100.6 on ‘May 1, as compared with 96.2 on 
April 1, and with 94.3, 90.8, 91.4, 83.3 and 
84.1 on May 1, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 
and 1921, respectively. Reports received from 
the offices of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada showed that thé volume of business trans- 
acted during April, as indicated by the aver- 


age daily number of placements in employ- 


ment showed the substantial increase of 53 
per cent over the previous month, while a de- 


cline of 5 per cent, due to fewer placements 
_ in farming, was recorded in comparison with 
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‘April, 1926. At the beginning of May the 


percentage of unemployment among the mem- 
bers of local trade unions stood at 6.0 as com- 
pared with percentages of 5.7 at the beginning 


of April, 1927, and 7.3 at the beginning of 


~ 


~ May, 1926. The percentage for May is based 


on the returns received by the Department 
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of Labour from 1,549 local trade unions with 

a combined membership of 164,948 persons. 
The average cost of a weekly family budget 

of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.76 at the 


"beginning of May, as compared with $10.80 


: 
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at the beginning of April; $11.29 for May, 
1926; $10.48 for May, 1925; $9.89 for May, 
4924; $10.36. for May, 1923; $10.22 for May, 
1922; $12.25 for May, 1921; $16.65 for May, 
1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; $12.66 
for May, 1918; and $7.43 for May, 1914. In 


wholesale prices the index number calculated 


by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based 
_ upon prices in 1913 as 100, advanced to 151.9 


e: 42386—14 


for May, as compared with 148.5 for April; 
157.0 for May, 1926; 158.8 for May, 1925; 
150.6 for May, 1924; 155.2 for May, 1923; 
153.9 for May, 1922; 170.5 for May, 1921; 
256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak); 201.4 for 
May, 1919; and 194.6 for May, 1918. 

The time loss due to industrial disputes 
in May, 1927, was greater than in April, 
1927, but less than in May, 1926. Seventeen 
disputes were in existence at some time during 
the month, involving 4,772 workpeople, and 
resulting in a time loss of 20,766 working days. 
Corresponding figures for April, 1927, were: 
twelve disputies, 853 workpeople, and 10,082 
working days, and in May, 1926, fifteen dis- 
putes, 4,018 workpeople and 59,591 working 
days. 


During April the Depart- 


Industrial ment received reports from 
Disputes three Boards of Concilia- 
Investigation tion and Investigation in 
Act, 1907 connection with disputes in- 


volving certain employees 
of the Brompton Pulp and Paper Company, 
Limited, the Inverness Railway and Coal Com- 
pany, and the British Columbia Telephone 
Company. Three new applications for the 
establishment. of Boards were received, and 
the Board established in the previous month 
in connection with a dispute between the In- 
verness Railway and Coal Company and cer- 
tain of their employees was completed. A full 
account of recent: proceedings under the Act 
appears on page 604. 


The hearing of evidence in 


Combines the inquiry into the Pro- 
Investigation prietary Articles Trade As- 
Act, 1923 sociation was completed in 


Montreal on May 5, forty- 
three sessions in all having been held, in 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Lindsay. 
On June 7 and: succeeding days, the case was 
argued before Mr. L. V. O’Connor, the Com- 
missioner, by Mr. A. R. McMaster, K.C., who 
has been conducting the inquiry, and by the 
several counsel representing the Association. 
It is expected that the report of the Com-_ 
missioner will be presented to the Minister 
of Labour during the course of the next — 
month. 


New procedure was applied 
for the first time in con- 
nection with the discussions 


Procedure in 
connection with 


International at the 10th sessicn of the 
draft International Labour Con- 
conventions ference. The innovation 

was the “double discus- 


sion” procedure, adopted at the 8th ses- 
sion on the recommendation of the Governing 
Body. Each question coming up for con- 
sideration is to be subjected to two distinct 
discussions. The first is of a general character, 
and at its close the conference decides by a 
two-thirds majority whether the question 
should be placed on the agenda of the follow- 
ing session. The second discussion takes place 
at the following session, which will vote on the 
‘adoption of a draft convention or recom- 
mendation. The plan is therefore that the 
first session holds a general discussion of prin- 
civles, and the second session discusses definite 
proposals. 
5 The “double. discussion” procedure was 
J adcpted as a substitute for the “double read~- 
; ing” procedure which was first applied in 1925. 
This consisted in taking a vote on draft con- 
: ventions at two successive sessions of the con- 
ference. It had the advantage of moderating 
the rapidity with which conventions were 
formerly adopted, and allowing more time for 
the full investigation of the questions at issue. 
In practice, however, the “double reading” 
plan involved serious difficulties, as substantial 
amendments were sometimes proposed on the 
second reading, and discussions that were sup- 
posed to be closed at the first session had to 
be re-opened and continued at the second. The 
- question of changing the procedure once more 
_ was therefore referred to the Governing Body, 
_ which recommended the plan of double dis- 
- eussion now followed. The Director of the 
International Labour Organization in his an- 
~ nual report, states that the new system has all 
_ the advantages of the system which it replaces. 
It will make the proceedings mcre thorough 
and less hurried. After the general discussions 
and the suggestions which it may bring forth 
the conference will be’ able a year later to 
frame draft conventions or recommendations 
with full knowledge of the facts. 


The Board of Adjustment 


: Male minimum which has charge of the ad- 


-wagein British winistration of the Male 
Columbia Minimum Wage Act ot 
British Columbia opened 


last month an investigation into wages and 
working conditions throughout the province, 
the intention being to apply the act to new 
industries and undertakings. (The first order 
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of the Board, establishing a minimum rate of 
40 cents an hour for the lumbering industry, 
was given in the Laspour Gazerrg, Octcber, 
1926, page 948.) The Board is investigating 
the prevailing conditions of labour for workers 
in factories, hotels, restaurants and rooming 
houses, for janitors and elevatormen, and for 
store clerks and clerical workers. Advance 
notices of meetings are sent to employers and 
employees so that they may be prepared to 
lay before the Board any information that — 
may assist in fixing a suitable minimum rate 
of wages for each class. The commissioners 
are considering whether to make one general 
minimum wage for all industries, or to fix sepa- 
rate rates for each. It is stated that the mini- 
mum wage for the lumber industry has affected 
about 9,000 employees, who formerly received 
less than 40 cents, some of them having been 
paid only 25 cents an hour. 


Tn a pamphlet on the non- 
compulsory Minimum Wage 
Act of the State of Mass- 
achusetts Professor A. F. 
Lucas, of Clark University, 
reaches the conclu ion that “it may well be 
that the most fruitful action which the goy- 
ernment can take in the regulation of wages 
is not the fixing of definite minimum rates, 
but is the encouragement of what amounts to 
collective bargaining. The State,” he con- 
tinues, “can provide the machinery for those 
industries which have shown themselves to be 
incapable of settling their difficulties if left 
alone. In the last analysis this is virtually 
what is being done in Massachusetts.” 
Massachusetts was the first American State 
to enact a minimum wage law for women, and 
since the District of Columbia Statute was 
declared to be invalid it remains the only 
law of the kind in the eastern States. The 
Massachusetts law is also unique in the United 
States in being advisory instead of man- 
datory in its powers. This characteristic was 
shared only by a Nebraska statute which was 
repealed in 1919 after six years of inaction. 
The non-compulsory nature of the Massa- 
chusetts. law has drawn special attention to 
1's provisions since the recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States declaring 
the compulsory laws of the District of Colum- 
bia and Arizona to be “repugnant to the eon- 
stitution of the United States.”  ADaT 
_ Professor Lueas’s pamphlet. (which is pub- 
lished as a supplement to the last volume of 
the Annals of the American Academy of -Poli- 
tical and Sozial Science) de-cribes the origin 
contents, and results of the Massachusetts 
law. This law was the product of a general 
agitation for minimum wage legislation, which 
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reached its height between 1910 and 1915, and 
was caused by rising prices. It established a 
minimum wage commission, which in turn 
might establish a Board, representative of the 
parties concerned, in connection with any oc- 
cupation in which the wages are found to be 
inadequate. The recommendations of the 
wage boards are subject to the approval of 
the commission. The-commission has power 
to publish the names of non-complying em- 
ployers as it sees fit. 

This advisory or recommendatory feature 
has made the Massachusetts law unique among 
minimum wage laws. Compulsory powers 
were left out through the fear that they would 
render the law unconstitutional. As Professor 
Lucas says: “The public does not coerce an 
employer to pay any particular minimum 
wage, but directs the commission to ascertain 
what the minimum wage should be and then 
to inform the public as to those employers 
who are paying wages below this minimum.” 
Minimum wage decrees have been established 
for eighteen industries in Massachusetts, em- 
ploying over 80,000 women and girls in over 
5,000 establishments, about one-fifth of the 
number of female wage earners in the State. 

Answering the question whether mandatory 
powers are necessary to secure acceptance of 
minimum rates, Professor Lucas says: “Our 
conclusion on this point is that it is not. The 
minimum wage rates in Massachusetts have 
been generally accepted. The number of 
women not receiving wages in conformity with 
the decrees has been a small fraction of all 
women covered. The. largest number of 
cases of non-compliance that the commission 
has had on hand at any one time has not been 
over 3,000. The total number of women 
under minimum rates, however, is close to 
$5,000.” 

The. writer concludes by calling attention 
to the cessation of the agitation for minimum 
wage legislation, and to the greater stress laid 
in recent times on developing the means for 
collective bargaining. 


Marked increases in the 


Increases in number of industrial acci- 


number of dents during the past year 
industrial are shown in the reports 
accidents of the Ontario and Mani- 


toba Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Boards, reviewed elsewhere in this issue. 
Such increases, occurring in spite of concerted 
measures for greater industrial safety, are by 
no means confined to Canada, and have been 
the subject of numerous investigations in this 
country and in the United States and other 
countries. For example, in the June issue 
of Industrial Canada (published by the Can- 
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adian Manufacturers’ Association) Professor 
Michell of McMaster University, Toronto, 
discusses the probable cause of the bad show- 
ing made by recent accident statistics. Two 
facts stand out, he thinks, in the annual 
figures of fatalities in Canada from 1904 to 
1926, as reported by the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour; first, that fatal accidents 
fluctuate with activity in business; and, 
second, that the number of fatal accidents 
actually shows a relative decrease when the 
growth of industrial population is considered. 
Professor ‘Michell points out however, that an 
increase in the volume of employment re- 
sults in an increase of accidents in a higher 
ratio, and that if employment increases 10 
per cent, accidents will increase more than 10 
per cent, and vice versa. This statement 
agrees with the opinion of Mr. L. W. Hatch, 
Director of the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Labour of the State of New 
York, which is quoted by Professor Michell 
from the Lasour Gazerrr, February, 1926, 
page 148. “ Accidents naturally increase faster 
than employment,” Mr. Hatch wrote, “be- 
cause increase in working forces brings out 
an increase of hazard arising out of the human 
element in accident causation.” It is ex- 
plained that there are two elements in acci- 
dent causation, the mechanical and the 
human. The mechanical risks are disposed 
of once and for all by the provision of 
adequate safeguards for the machines, but the 
human causes call for continuous safety edu- 
cation, which must begin again every time 
additions are made to staffs. 

Professor Michell-also quotes with approval 
from a recent paper by Mr. Ethelbert Stewart, 
United States Commissioner of Labour Statis- 
tics (Lasour GazeTts, January, 1926, page 31), 
in which the following reasons. are given for 
the growth in industrial accidents: 


“First: In every recovery from a depres- 
sion large numbers of new men are taken on 
and the accident rate for new men is always 
very much greater than for employees older 
in point of service; 

“Second: There is a general speeding up of 
workers, both skilled and unskilled, a produc- 
tion per man hour increase which registers 
a greater number of accidents, and this would 
probably especially affect the accident rate 
among new men; 

“Third: Better reporting; 

“Fourth: During the War a great deal of 
safety work was done by a large number of 
firms and even where a safety engineer was 
not added to the personnel of the establish- 
ment, yet the care and safety of employees 
at work was very generally made a function 
of the welfare administration. Since the war 
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a great many of these positions have been 
abolished and much of the accident preven- 
tion work which requires a mechanical engi- 
neer has been thrown into the welfare de- 
partments presided over by sociologists.” 


The Ontario Workmen’s 
Employers’ Compensation Board, in its 
share in report for 1926, reviewed 
rehabilitation on another page of this 
of injured issue, invites the co-opera- 
employees tion of employers in “re- 

habilitating” their injured 
employees. The Board commends the work 


of the Ontario School of Occupational 
Therapy, an organization which developed 
from the work of the Department of Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-establishment, experience having 
shown that disabled men could be helped to 
recovery by means of light occupations of a 
kind to engage their attention and interest. 
In connection with industrial accidents 
which render the victims incapable of follow- 
ing their usual occupations the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board has been using the 
School of Therapy to teach these men new 
trades. The Board also endeavours by means 
of special courses to re-establish men in in- 
dustry in some position where their disability 
is not an insurmountable hindrance. In their 
3 report for 1926 the Compensation Board says: 


“The Board desires to again emphasize the 
responsibility of employers for the casualties 
in their own industry and the obligation 
- which is imposed upon them to see that their 

men who have been disabled are taken back 
to work and given suitable work at as early 
x date as possible, and would point out that 
accident costs can be very substantially re- 
duced thereby and the morale of the em- 
ployee maintained by as prompt a return to 
work as possible. Where this is not possible 
and it is necessary for the men to seek new 
_ forms of employment, the Board is, where’ 
the workmen are young and able to take com- 
mercial courses, paying the costs of a. number 
of workmen to give them commercial courses, 
fitting them for office or clerical work. Others 
who are not suited for such work are being 
treated at the Ontario School of Occupational 
‘Therapy so that full use of the injured limb 
or member of the body whose functions have 
_ been impaired may be restored. Good work 
is being done by this school, the success of 

_ which is due very largely to the unselfish ser- 
vice of a number of surgeons and doctors 
_ and a Board of Directors who are carrying 
- on at a minimum of cost very largely con- 
_ tributed by voluntary subscriptions. A num- 
ber of aides are now being trained at the 
__University of Toronto so that it might be 


possible in cities where a great number of 
employees are engaged to have local schools 
of occupational therapy where the employees 
could be restored much more quickly to in- 
dustry by receiving instruction under these 
trained aides. This matter should be con- 
sidered by employers of industry in the dif- 
ferent cities and inquiries made as to whether 
eccident cost cannot be reduced and the effici- 
ency of their workmen increased by establish- 
ing such local classes.” 


The workmen’s compensa- 
Employers as tion acts of most of the 
working partners provinces in Canada make 


under , provision for the payment 
Workmen’s of compensation to em- 
Compensation ployers who work side by 


side with their employees. 
The Nova Scotia Act, for example, provides 
that “any employer in an industry within the 
scope of this Part (i.e. Part 1 of the Act) may 
be admitted on such terms and conditions, 
and for such pericd and from time to time 
as the Board may prescribe as being entitled, 
for himself or his dependants as the case may 
be, to the same compensation as if such em- 
ployer were a workman within the scope of 
this part.’ This phase of workmen’s com- 
pensation was discussed at the last meeting 
of the International Association of Industrial 
Boards and Commissions when a paper on 
“Working Partners” was read by the chairman 
of the Idaho Board. In the discussion on 
this paper Mr. V. A. Sinclair, chairman of 
the Ontario Board, stated the practice of the 
Compensation boards in Canada. “In the 
provinces,” he said, “we do not find any dif- 
ficulty at all in extending the benefit of the 
act to employers as well as to employees. In 
Ontario any man who puts in a wage roll and 
asks to be covered must cover himself for not 
less than $1,200 and not more than $2,000. If 
he is willing to put himself on his payroll for 
$1,200 or $2,000 and pay his assessment on it, 
we do not see any reason why he should not 
receive the same benefits from state insurance 
as the men he employs. More often than not 
the carpenter who employs one or two men 
is worse off than the men he employs. He is 
anxious to have the same benefits of the act 
as the employees. We cover such men right 
along. The only difficulty we have run into 
is in connection with stevedores and long- 
shoremen unloading boats. They take a con- 
tract to unload a boat at so much per bushel. 
They all work together; they have no head. 
We have to get them to give us a name. 
They will give us some such name as the Fort 
William Longshoremen. Then we try to 
strike an average basis and tax them on this 
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basis in connection with their systems. We 
try to cover them because they are really all 
labourers, employees, although they work to- 
gether under one head and do not take wages. 
We find no difficulty—and we do not reduce 
it to an absurdity—in paying the employers 
as well as employees.” 


Mr. Alex. R. White, Chief 
Labour turnover Sanitary Inspector of 
as cause of Ontario, in a paper read at 
accidents the recent convention of the 

National Safety Council at 
Detroit, referred to “Labour turnover” as one 
of the chief causes of accidents to workmen 
in the woods. <A great proportion of new 
men cut themselves, or are injured in some 
manner, during the first two weeks of their 
employment. “Your new employee” he said, 
“comes to his job with insufficient training 
and in many instances has no knowledge of 
the use of edged tools, viz., the ax, saw, etc. 
He therefore makes mistakes which eventuate 
in accidents so that he is himself injured or 
is the cause of some one else being injured, 
perhaps fatally.” 

“My contention,” Mr. White continued, “is 
that forest product industries are to-day, by 
reason of the extremely low rate of wages 
paid to workmen in the woods, the seasonal 
nature of the occupation, and the absence of 
city comforts and home life after working 
hours, being forced to accept only such labour 
as has already been rejected by the other 
more favourably situated industries in the 
country. 

“Labour turnover may be caused by 
distasteful working conditions such as long 
hours, low wages and undesirable physical 
surroundings, and may easily be lowered by 
systematic effort to improve the conditions 
under which men live and labour, and also 
if some wholehearted effort is made to teach 
the new employee to carry on his work more 
skillfully and thus more intelligently. 

“Tt does not appear possible to estimate 
correctly just exactly what percentage of 
turnover actually exists among lumberjacks in 
Ontario to-day. Camps drawing their quota 
of men from a farming community nearby 
seem to have succeeded in stabilizing their 
labour to a remarkable degree while others 
far removed from the railway and from 
settled territory have a turnover of easily two 
hundred per cent or even higher. 

“This same state of affairs obtains to-day 
There are 
practically no more apprenticed carpenters, 


stonemasons or bricklayers, and as I see it~ 


little ig being done to induce the young man 
starting out in life to apprentice himself to 


- 


any of these trades. Thus we find such 
occupations to-day filled up with what is 
known as the handy-man who is able to carry 
on well enough at rough work, but who falls 
down badly when something out of the 
ordinary is to be accomplished. 

“There is this advantage with the building 
trades, however, that once the handy-man 
becomes proficient with the tools of his craft 
to hold his job, you find him back on the 
work year after year. This is not the case 
with the men employed in the lumber woods. 
The men hired by agents in our large cities 
come to the camp from necessity not from 
choice, and apparently leave for good at the 
first available opportunity. Thus we find that 
in Ontario to-day we are depending much 
more than is now being appreciated upon a 
remnant of the old guard of experienced 
woodsmen, which cannot be more than one 
quarter of the men required to act as a leaven 
among the thirty thousand men required each 
winter.” 


The Canadian Textile Jour-= 
nal is publishing a series of 
articles on “industrial 
management” written by 
Mr. James A. Coote, assis- 
tant professor of mechanical engineering at 
McGill University, Montreal. Professor 
Coote finds that the employment departments 
and “welfare” undertakings of large industrial 
concerns owe their existence to the discovery 
about fifteen years ago of the magnitude and 
importance of “labour turnover.” “In the 
year 1912,” he says, “Mr. Magnus Alexander 
of the General Electric Company made an 
investigation of the extent and cost of labour 
turnover. He found that twelve factories, 
which at the beginning of the year had 
37,274 employees, increased their working force 
during the year by 6,697 employees, but dur- 
ing that period 42,571 people were hired, so 
that 35,874 must have been dropped from 
the payroll during that time. The smallest 
factory employed 300 people and the largest 
10,000. It was found that of the employees 
engaged during this year twenty-seven per 
cent of them had worked in them before. 
“The publication of these figures,” Professor 
Coote continues, “caused a great stir in the 
industrial world and the leaders immediately 
took steps to cope with the problem of re- 
ducing the turnover. The first step was the 
organization of the employment department 
and greater care in the selection and placement 
of employees. But while this worked some 
improvement it did not go far enough. Em- 
ployers then turned their attention to “Wel. 
fare Work,” which, generally, was a well-medni. 
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endeavour to minister to the needs or desires 
of the workers so that they would remain on 


the job” 

The Federal Reserve Board 
Increased of the United States now 
productivity publishes an index of 
of labour industrial production, com- 


mencing with the year 1919, 
and estimated to cover about four-fifths of all 
industrial production in the country, the new 
index being related to indexes which existed 
previously. It is estimated that in the 
twenty-six years from 1899 to 1925 the volume 
of production in the United States increased 
by 175 per cent. In the same period the 
number of wage earners increased 60 per cent, 
and the average production of each wage 
earner increased 50 per cent since 1899, and 
33 per cent since 1921. , 

Commenting on these figures Professor 
Irving Fisher, of Yale University, says: From 
the hewing of wood and the drawing of water, 
the sweat and toil of the old slave populations, 

? man has thrust his burden upon the machine, 
and now watches the index gauges reveal their 
welcome increases in per capita output. 

Power has been substituted for human labour. 

Moreover, electric power is taking the place 

of steam-power. Oil is being used instead of 
coal. The willingness of the people to take 
standardized articles permits large-scale opera- 
tions and mass production. . American 
unionism has taken kindly to quantity 
_ production; as a result American employers 
pay their workingmen double and treble what 
the handicrafts unions of England and the 
continent would dream of demanding. This 

_ tremendous productive development has been 

built up by our great internal market.” 


Some of the consequences 
of the payment of high 
wages in American industry 
are described in the open- 
\ e ing article in the current 
number of Industrial Management (New 
York), contributed by Henry H. Williams, the 
manager of a large factory at Philadelphia. 
The writer, basing his assertions on experience 
- of conditions in this and other factories, states 
that the high level of wages during tke war, 
and the subsequent continuance of war rates, 
_ forced employers to apply machinery to tasks 
formerly done by hand. “Fifteen years ago 
our factory was filled with hand workers. Now 
there are scarcely any of them left and the 
few machine operators who have replaced them 
— turn out a greater volume of work.” After 
- comparing conditions in Great Britain and in 
_ other countries where wages are lower, and 


"Displacement 
of labour by 


employers therefore have not been induced 
to substitute machinery for hand labour, Mr. 
Williams concludes that “high wages seem 
everywhere to be an advance requisite to the 
adoption of machinery.” Increased outlay on 
wages, however, is more than balanced by the 
increased productivity of the machines. “In 
spite of the fact that wages in our factory 
have more than doubled in the past fifteen 
years, our manufacturing costs are actually 
lower now than they were at the beginning 
of that period. High wages, forcibly thrust 
upon us by the war, and always opposed by 
those in charge of our business, have lowered 
our manufacturing costs, by making us apply 
machinery and power to tasks formerly done 
by hand.” 

As a further illustration of the principie 
that high wages encourage the use of machin- 
ery and actually result in lowering the cost 
of production, the writer mentions that “a 
couple of years ago we installed about seventy- 
five thousand dollars worth of machinery in 
one of the departments of our plant. This 
machinery was of the most up-to-date type 
and was installed in accordance with the best 
current practice. This year we find that by 
spending a few thousand dollars on changes 
we ean nearly double the productive capacity 
per operative. This, of course we shall do, 
but we also know now that with a very con- 
siderable re-design of this machinery we would 
be enabled again to double the productivity 
per operative. This latter step is indefinitely 
delayed because of the expense involved, but 
but if our wage scales were doubled we would 
undertake it ati once.” 

Mr. Williams states that each time that he 
has laid off people who have been displaced 
by machinery he has wondered where they 
turn for employment. They must go else- 
where, into other industries, and the question 
arises whether or not other industries will 
continue to keep pace with mechanical pro- 
gress and improvement. He concludes by 
appealing to bankers to forget “their well- 
known fondness for old and well established 
enterprises.” and to learn to prospect in new 
fields and foster industries whose limitations 
have not been reached. “They must pave the 
way for progress by providing employment 
for the people whom progress is releasing.” 


The Central Labour Union 
and Labour College of 
Philadelphia held a con- 
ference during April on the 
“Elimination of Waste in 
Industry,” the speakers including not only 
union members, but also industrial engineers 
and public economists. All were agreed in 
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observing evidences of a new scientific spirit 
now said to be transforming industrial re- 
lations. The Survey (New York) states that 
“the best papers presented at the Philadelphia 
conference were read by local labour leaders 
who were masters of the new techniques and 
were eagerly putting their technical skill at 
the service of industries in the perfection of 
which they took pride.” On the other side it 
is stated that the new attitude of the scientific 
Managers was equally impressive. For ex- 
ample, a member of the Taylor Society, in 
advocating joint committees for job analyses, 
stated his opinion that “the joint-job-analyses 
committee in any industrial establishment 
needs the reinforcing strength of the workers’ 
regular trade union.” The Survey anticipates 
that a “new industrial epoch” will begin if 
the spirit of accommodation and co-operation 
that were evident at the conference on the 
part of both organized labour and manage- 
ment prevails and becomes dominant in Ameri- 
can life. 

The preference of labour for co-operation 
rather than militant tactics is expressed by 
President William Green, of the American 
Federation of Labour, in the May issue of the 
American Federationist, as follows:— 


“The essence of partnership (that is, between 
employer and employee) is mutuality of con- 
fidence, responsibilities and duties. Either 
member of the partnership may be handi- 
capped in what he may do by shortcomings of 
the other. So the trade-union movement is 
prevented from rendering maximum service 
when employers do not enter into agreements 
with union representatives so that there may 
5e clearly defined rights and conditions of 
smployment which beget confidence, safe- 
suarded by an agency controlled solely by the 
workers. Upon such a foundation may be de- 
veloped the technique and agencies of co- 
yperation. 

“The American Federation a Labour has 
leclared that the materials of increased pro- 
luctivity are essential to sustained increases 
n standards of living, and that the union 
1olds itself ready to do its part in working 
ut better methods and plans for production. 
Where employers are ready to make co-oper- 
tion possible, trade unionists are ready to do 
heir part. 

“The development of the methods of peace 
nay grow out of co-operative relations. These 
nethods cannot be achieved in a year or a 
lecade. Peace does not mean the absence of 
roblems, but the finding of methods to solve 
roblems on a basis of intelligence. They will 
evelop out of experience that will test 
atience and strength of purpose, but if em- 
loyers and unions have confidence in each 


wo” 
a 


other and are willing to follow facts and 
principles, the trade unions will indeed have 
the distinction and the satisfaction of show- 
ing the way to constructive relations between 
those who work together in industry.” 


On June 1 the Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union No. 23 in New York 
put into effect’ a new ar- 
rangement for limiting the 
volume of seasonal employment during the 
slack summer months. The press feeders and 
assistants who work twenty days each month 
agree to take one day off in that period to 
make room for a competent substitute. Night 
men usually working eighteen nights in the 
four weeks’ period take one of these nights 
off. It is hoped that this plan will give work 
for about two or three days a week to sub- 
stitutes during the summer. The plan has 
been carefully worked out so as to affect’ as 
little as possible the smooth and efficient op- 
eration of the shops in which substitutions are 
to be made. Several forms have been prepared 
by the Labour Bureau, Inc., which has co- 
operated with the union in putting the new 
arrangements into. effect. Its success depends 
entirely on the shop chairman and the shop 
foremen, who are responsible for keeping the 
records of lay-offs and substitutions. Shop 
chairmen and other persons concerned are 
subject to discipline by the Executive Board 
of the Union in case of failure to comply with 
the regulations for the days off or of failure 
to keep the required records. 


Unemployment 
relief in the 
printing trades 


A proposal that any agree- 
ment as to wages or other 
conditions that is reached by 
a Whitley Council should, 
on the application of the 
council, be made legally 
applicable to the whole of 
the industry concerned, was put before the 
British Government recently by the Associa- 
tion of Joint Industrial Councils (a bulletin 
on “Joint Councils in Industry” was published 
by the Department of Labour of Canada 
as a supplement to the Lasour Gazerrs, 
February, 1921, and a review of the nature 
and work of these councils in Great Britain 
was given in the Lasour Gazerre, October, 
1920). The association has advocated this 
proposal for several years past, experience 
having led the members to believe that the 
future of the councils is dependent upon 
securing the observance of “Whitley Council” 
conditions, not only by the firms represented 
on the councils, but by~others who, because 
unaffiliated, are under no obligation to pay 


British 
Whitley 
Councils) claim 
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the same rates of wages, and are, therefore, 
in a position to intensify competition. One 
member of the delegation recalled that in the 
first instance Whitley Councils were blessed 
by the government of the day, and the 
Ministry of Labour not only circulated the 
Whitley scheme and the Whitley report, but 
conducted a campaign throughout the country 
among interested parties. Since then, he said, 
“Whitleyism thad been left severely alone. 
During periods of industrial trouble there had 
been many difficulties. He cited the case of 
the road transport industry, in which the 
Industrial Council went out of existence 
because of the competition within the 
industry and the bad state of organization 
among the employers. When the industrial 
council fixed a wage rate, the non-associated 
employer refused to pay it. This intensified 
competition and the employer who wanted to 
pay a fair wage was unable to do so. A 
movement to reduce wages was followed by 
strikes and the complete collapse of the 
industrial council. As an instance of the 
value of Whitleyism, he said that there had 
not been one strike in the furniture removal 
industry during a period of eight years. 


Dr. David Jamieson, former speaker of the 
Legislature of Ontario has been appointed 
chairman of the Mothers’ Allowance Commis- 
sion of the province in succession to the Rev. 


Peter Bryce, who retired from this position 
early in May. 


The Minimum Wage Board of British 
Columbia recently investigated the ‘wages and 
other conditions of labour of waitresses in 
restaurants in the province. 


Letters patent were issued in April under the 
Ontario Companies Act, to the Labour League 
Mutual Benefit Society with headquarters at 
Toronto, with power to transact any class of 
insurance for which a mutual benefit society 


may be licensed under the Ontario Insurance 
Act. 


By an order in council under the Vehicles 
and Highway Traffic Act of Alberta the fee 
for a chauffeur’s license in the province has 


been fixed at $3. 


Government Bills have recently been intro- 
duced in the Cuban Parliament dealing with 
the following subjects: workers’ pensions, sea- 
men’s pensions, establishment of an arbitration 
court, the eight-hour day, pensions for em- 


ployees in private commerce, pensions for jour- 
nalists and the printing and allied trades, pen- 
sion funds for salaried employees and manual 
workers in the sugar industry, and the obliga- 
tion of employers to recognize the legal per- 
sonality of trade unions. The object of these 
Bills is to carry out the wish expressed by 
General Machado, President of the Republic, 
in his message to Parliament urging the 
speedy establishment of labour legislation of 
such a kind as to satisfy the aspirations of the 
Cuban workers. 


The Queensland Arbitration Court (Austra- 
lia) recently allowed the appeal of a worker’s 
widow against the decision of a lower court 
refusing to allow her compensation for the 
loss of her husband, a carpenter’s labourer, 
who died as the result of a chill contracted in 
the course of his employment. The doors of 
the building where the deceased workman was 
employed were kept unfastened, exposing him 
to intermittent draughts. The employer ad- 
mitted that the conditions favoured the con- 
traction of a chill, but contended that they 
were usual in the course of a carpenter's em- 
ployment. The court allowed the claim under 
a section of the act which extends compensa- 
tion to any “accident” at the place of employ- 
ment, whether or not such accident arose out 
of, or in the course of, employment. 


The Hon. Chief Justice Harvey, the com- 
missioner appointed by the government of Al- 
berta to conduct an inquiry into conditions at 
the McGillivray Mine, Coleman, Alberta, is 
stated to be waiting for a favourable time to 
commence the investigation. The delay was 
due to repeated slides which blocked some of 
the main passages in the mine, much clearing 
work being necessary before the investigation 
can proceed. The Chief Justice was appointed 
to make the inquiry following an explosion in 
the mine last November, when ten men lost 
their lives (Lasour Gazerts, April, page 377). 


The Toronto Board of Education are con- 
sidering the recommendation of a committee 
that employees who have been in the service 
of the Maintenance Department for five years 
or more should receive one week holidays. 
These employees are engaged by the hour, 
and have not been eligible hitherto for yearly 
vacations. About 109 employees have been 
five years or more in the Maintenance Service 
of the Board. The cost of granting holidays 
with pay would amount to about $694 per 
day. — wht 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


‘THE employment situation at the end of 

May was reported by the Superintend- 
ents of the Employment Service of Canada to 
be as follows:— 


The fishing industry in the province of 

Nova Scotia reported good catches. Although 
the logging industry in this province was sea- 
sonably quiet, some workers were being 
placed. The manufacturing industries showed 
normal activity, but the iron and steel group 
reported a temporary slackening in some dis- 
tricts. The coal mining industry was fairly 
active, with a rather satisfactory production 
reported. Farmers were busy on the land. 
The building and construction group were 
busy in Halifax, with more projects in sight; 
‘elsewhere, conditions were fairly quiet. Trans- 
portation was commented upon as being fair, 
while trade showed some improvement. 
- In New Brunswick farm work had been held 
up by the weather, but the farmers were fairly 
busy. The fishing industry recorded rather 
satisfactory activity. In the logging industry, 
with conditions quite active for the season, 
there was some demand for workers. The 
manufacturing industries in this province were 
well engaged, with the lumbering group 
rapidly attaining its usual summer level. The 
amount of building construction under way 
was not very great, but road work was brisk, 
and railroad maintenance was showing some 
activity. Transportation was stated to be 
satisfactory and trade good. 

The demand for farm workers as registered 
at the Quebec offices was fair. The calls for 
workers for the logging industry were satis- 
factory for the time of year. In this province 
the general situation as regards manufacturing 
was normal, with the printing trades and the 
rubber and textile industries mentioned as 
active. Although weather had interfered with 
construction- work, this industry was busy, 
with a satisfactory number of vacancies being 
registered at the employment offices. Trade 
was good. While the general situation through- 
out Quebec was satisfactory the backward 
weather had interfered with those industries 
carried on out of doors. 

Substantial increases in the demands for 
farm help were reported from a number of 
the Ontario employment offices. Manufac- 
turing industries were operating steadily, with 
fairly high levels of production. “Although an 
improvement had been shown in construction 
activity the weather was holding back work 
of this nature. In the northern portion of the 
province the mining industries were normal, 
with a normal number employed but not 


a 


I 


many additional workers were being taken on. 
The usual shortage of female domestics at 
practically all points in Ontario was reported. 

The weather in Manitoba had been holding 
up farm work, with the result that at the end 
of the month there were not many demands 
for workers, while plenty of applicants were 
registered. In the building and construction 
industry also the weather had been retarding 
operations. However, in Winnipeg this latter 
industry was increasing in activity, and a fair 
number of building projects were in sight. 
Some logging placements were being made by 
the Winnipeg employment office. With a few 
local shortages of female domestic workers 
the demand for such workers was rather slack, 
and generally speaking there seemed to be 
sufficient applicants. 

A decline in the demands for workers and 
plenty of applicants for farm work, with sur- 
pluses in some centres, were reported from 
Saskatchewan. The weather being backward, 
construction was not gaining in momentum 
to the same extent as ordinarily at this time 


- of year, although there were some demands 


for extra gang workers reported from the 
offices. With no pronounced shortages of 
female domestic workers reported in Saskat- 
chewan, owing to the fact that the demands 
for such workers were not exceptionally 
heavy, some small local shortages did exist. 
Weather having interfered with the opening 
up of work generally, employment conditions 
in the province were not the best, and sur- 
pluses of applicants in some groups were re- 
ported at different centres. 

In the province of Alberta it appeared that 
weather conditions had been more favcurable 
for outside work, with the result that seeding 
was further advanced, and hence, spring farm 
help having mostly been hired, the demands 
to the employment offices for workers of this 
class were declining. With activity reported 
as favourable in building construction, road 
work, and extra gang work, several placements 
were being made in the construction industry. 
Although the production of the coal mining 
industry was not less than usual for the -sea- 
gon, several miners were unemployed. The 
demand for female domestics was not excep- 
tionally heavy and no acute shortages were 
reported. 

Although two or three points in British Co- 
lumbia reported making placements in the 
logging industry, this line was not very active. 
The metal mining industries were norma!, with 
some increases reported, but not much of a 
demand for workers. The volume of construc- 
tion being carried on throughout the province 
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was satisfactory, but while some centres re- 
ported this industry as very busy, no short- 
ages of tradesmen were apparent. Employ- 
ment conditions throughout the Coast Prov- 
ince, generally speaking, were fair, though 
some surpluses of labour, mostly of the 
“transient” type, existed. 


There was an important in- 
crease in employment at the 
beginning of May, when the 
5,948 firms reporting to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics increased their 
staffs by 36,704 persons to 830,850. This was 
the largest gain indicated on May 1 in any 
year since the record was begun in 1920. The 
index number (with January, 1920, as 100), 
stood at 100.6, as compared with 96.2 on April 
1 and with 94.3, 90.8, 91.8, 91.4, 83.3 and 
84.1 on May 1, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 
and 1921, respectively. 

Greater activity was reported in all prov- 
inces, but Quebec and Ontario registered the 
largest increases. In the maritime Provinces, 
there was a considerable advance, contrasting 
with the decline indicated on May 1 last 
year. Manufacturing and construction showed 
the most pronounced improvement, while 
transportation was seasonally slacker. In Que- 
bec, manufacturing, transportation, construc- 
tion, services, trade, mining, communications 
and logging registered large additions to pay- 
rolls, those in the last named being due to 
river-driving operations. Employment was 
much brisker than on the corresponding date 
a year ago, when the increase was smaller. 
In Ontario, the expansion was the greatest re- 
ported on May 1 in the last eight years, and 
conditions were decidedly better than in the 
spring of any other since 1920. Manufactur- 
ing, construction and transportation recorded 
the most extensive gains. In the Prairie Prov- 
inces, manufacturing, transportation, services 
and construction showed heightened activity, 
the general expansion exceeding that reported 
on May 1 in any of the last three years. In 
British Columbia, on the other hand, the im- 
provement was not so pronounced as in the 
spring of 1926, or of 1925. The greatest gains 
were in manufacturing, logging, transportation, 
trade and construction. 

The eight cities for which separate returns 
are tabulated showed increased activity, Mont- 
real and Toronto registering the most marked 
gains. In Montreal, transportation, construc- 
tion, trade and manufacturing recorded the 
largest advances. In Quebec, there was a gen- 
eral increase. In Toronto, manufacturing, 
transportation, construction and trade made 
important increases in personnel. In Ottawa, 
lumber mills and construction registered the 
bulk of the improvement. In Hamilton, 
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manufacturers were somewhat quieter, but 
there was seasonal activity in construction. In 
the Border Cities, considerable recovery was 
shown in automobile factories, although some 
of the large plants were working on short 
time. In Winnipeg, construction reported the 
most noteworthy expansion. In Vancouver, 
manufacturing, transportation and trade regis- 
tered the greatest increases. 

An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows that} important advances were made in 
practically all groups except logging in which 
there was a considerable seasonal loss, 
in spite of river-driving operations in the 
Maritime Provinces and Quebec. The _im- 
provement in manufacturing was especially 
marked in the lumber, iron and steel, fish- 
packing, pulp and paper, rubber, tobacco and 
malt liquor, building material, electric cur- 
rent and some other groups. Mining, com- 
munications, transportation, services, trade, 
construction and maintenance also made im- 
portant advances, the gains in the last named 
being particularly noteworthy. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation at the 
beginning of May. 


Unemployment as reported by 


TRADE, 1,549 local trade unions at the 
UNION close of April with an ag- 
REPORTS gregate membership of 164,948 


persons showed a slight in- 
crease as compared with March. the percentage 
of idleness standing at 6.0 in April as against 


5.7 per cent at the end. of the previous month. — 


The inactivity in the Province of Quebec 
among the garment trades was mainly re- 
sponsible for the adverse situation reported, 
although the coal mines of Alberta also con- 
tributed in a lesser degree to the unemploy- 
ment. 
was considerable improvement, and a greater 
volume of employment was also afforded in 
building and construction, both in Quebec 
and in Ontario, but the gains were not suffi- 
cient to offset the other reductions. The situa- 


tion was better, however, than in April last 
year when the percentage of unemployment 


stood at 7.3, the most noteworthy increase 
in employment being in Nova Scotia where 
the coal mines registered heightened activity. 

A report in more detail of the conditions 
existing among local trade unions at the close 
of April will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


_ During the month of April 


ba 


EMPLOYMENT 1927, the offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
REpORTS made 31,254 references to 


positions, and effected a total 
of 29,949 placements. 
casual employment during this period were 


In the Nova Scotia coal mines there 


The placements in 
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9,465, while those in regular work were 16,681 
of men and 3,803 of women, a total of 20,484. 
Employers notified the Service of 33,199 vacan- 
eies, of which 22,238 were for men and 10,961 
for women. The number of applications for 
work was 41,077; those from men were 30,039 
and from women 11,038. A comparison of the 
reports for this period with those of the pre- 
ceding month showed a substantial increase 
in the volume of business transacted, while a 
nominal decline was shown in the work carried 


on in the office of the Employment Service as 
compared with that of April, 1926, the records 
for March, 1927, showing 24,657 vacancies 
offered, 35,993 applications made, and 21,898 
placements effected, while in April last 
year there were recorded 36,166 vacancies, 
42,029 applications for work, and 31,772 place- 
ments in regular and casual employment. A 
report in detail of the work of the offices for 
the month of April, 1927, may be found else- 
where in this issue. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official Statistics except where noted) 


| 1926 


1927 
May April March May April March 
Trade, external, aggregate..... Le ee ee eee 152, 702, 035 217,798,985 179, 147, 123 128, 716,330 214, 820, 449 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUMPTION: swmtd ete se ss Salieri eee 74, 297, 620 110, 581, 152) 86, 052, 253 67,801, 253 100, 854, 640 

Exports, Canadian produce... $ |.............. 77,337,964] 105,605,107 91,353, 423 60,166,868] 112,263,910 
Customs duty collected........ $ |...........05. 11,872,926 17,514, 446 12,944, 735 11,216, 756 16, 041, 827 
Bank debits to Individual 

TOUTED a <5 oceruiie rises tes. Pa (crise = one ee 2,639.971,080) 2,600,367,571] 2,415, 275,589] 2,631,481, 440) 2,309, 312,348 
Bank clearings................ : Jane (cack ob xed nes 1,538, 700,000} 1,476,000,000) 1,465, 171,889) 1,472,000,000] 1,347,800,000 
Bank notes in circulation....... See lost Sere Somat 172,105, 609 163,807,355 164, 334, 624 161,311,976 163,952, 225 
Bank deposits, savings......... $ |......--..e0e- 1,405, 213,554} 1,296,800,107} 1,334,842,107| 1,340,450, 250) 1,337,573, 158 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |......+--.,.+- 1,022,450,926] 994,988,280} 926,508,698] 930,964,621; 900,379,266 
Security Prices, Index Number.— 

Common stocks 178-0 178-4 173-4 141-0 142-3 143-4 

Preferred stocks...... 105-5 104-6 103-8 95-5 98-2 100-3 

ENGL iets nis scape somite olapa eS oon) SIs 110-8 110-3 110-4 109-5 109-4 109-4 
§Prices, Wholesale, Index num- 

3) SOS oe ee eet se see 151-9 148-5 148-7 157-0 160:6 160-1 
§Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

023) Neos Sea aie ce eae eee 20-95 21-02 21-29 21-54 21-64) 21°77 
{Business failures, number..... 152 fll Pearse ac Seer 157 152 159 
{Business failures, liabilities... $ 1,794,489 Head 002s, techie oak 1,760,449 3,115,990 2,268,379 
§Employment Index Number, 

Employers’ pay roll figures.. 100-6 96-2 96-3 94-3 91-4 91-5 
*§Unemployment percentage 7 

(trade union members)...... *6-0 *5.7. *6-5 *7-3 *7 +3 *8.1 
Fmmigration.... «cei. vieaeeies i SIMONE §.. crater - 35,441 20,271 18, 620 17.495 15, 229 
Building permits.............- LY Gieksadtieeercen: 18,512,196 11, 641, 427 18,513,422 19,044, 499 10, 538, 423 
{Contracts awarded........... $ 46, 758, 500 38, 582,300 17, 465, 900 57,140, 000 37, 292, 000 19,779,000 
Mineral Production— 

BPS IGOR: ascii. crim eis telcaisiatoers tons 78, 987 77,240 75, 637 72,762 67, 607 53,251 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 96,711 109, 107 107,381 89,513 79,936 58, 765 

HH GFLO LATO YS. Gs ireisisrehics wisreieveys tons 2,788 2,747 2,331 3,396 2,487 3,463 

MOOT cs Kas onc tie isare jeer whose EONS lisloce = hyp oni Riel wa tere crests > oe 1,401,278 1,139, 137 972,106 1,065, 561 
Silver ore shipped from corel lbs. 1,114,724 695,096 1,072,536 ASCO SSSI) ee Se ps 1,023,704 

Ti led in British Col- 
/ pone oe ct 6 _ Bais id foe erties cera: 1975110, 806/422 ospactecds-. 258, 295, 272 227,714,427 224, 200,410 
RetCa  loadi 
revenue, 
eight ae ise af See cars 289, 162 235,591 253, 141 241,939 222.242 220,835 
nadi National Rail- 
2 eet Ortaca. $ 18,449, 769 17,547, 354 18,757,377 18, 643, 447 16.360,399 17,988, 865 
Operating expenses........- Bo |osss. sc sc cececPewnee eres seeee 15,594, 969 16, 457, 299 14, 622,131 14, 668,970 
i ific Rail 
ees : 3 ae iets? Soto ie 15,121,289 15, 433, 137 15, 492, 758 13,856, 101 14, 261, 818 
5 Te Rail 
VE Geta at eae Rd) CEES sie. 12, 867, 701 12,448, 942 13, 043, 881 11, 705, 461 11, 437, 641 
ee a A Be ets cate caper Meiers 2,774, 767,011] 2,680, 256,804] 2,109,277, 145) 2,487,904,447 _ 
INewsprint:..afeisa-<peleshes esse tonsi|l..acss . se: SENS 166, 460 174, 094) 153,969 151,739 154, 093 
Automobiles, passenger......... 9 J... eee eee eee 28,090 19,089 21,429 17,929 q 17,989 
4* j cr 
Sade : Se es ae Z = aoe sey ha per ipa was feed ares ae 148-5 149-3 135-0 134-3 129-9 
Incustrial PLOMUCTHIONc.ccc cre + [uses sre ae vel nce nee mnreee. 172-8 151-4 te 4 i a 
WantHGturing eee nner meal Whe «PGR cha] keds fakin. ae 167- 149-7 146-7 i: 


ee, 


"Fi for end of previous months. {Bradstreet. {Maclean Building Review. §For group figures see articles elsewhere 
in mee **Figures for four weeks ending May 28, 1927, and corresponding previous records, ***The index of the 
physical volume of business includes, forestry, mining, manufacturing, employment in wholesale and-retail trade, imports, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 

ing and construction. Manufacturing includes consumers’ goods and producers’ goods. é 
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Some figures indicating the 


PRODUCTION recent movements of trade 
IN CERTAIN and industry are given in the 
INDUSTRIES table on page 601. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reported that the weighted index of 
the physical volume of production in Canada 
was 149.3 in March, representing a gain of 9 
points over the preceding month and 19 points 
over the same month last year. The index 
in March was at the highest point in the post- 
war period and probably in the history of the 
country. The index is the most comprehensive 
indicator of the volume of Canadian business, 
being a weighted average of 12 group indexes, 
several of which are in turn composites of a 
number of factors. Among the group indexes 
available at the time the report was prepared, 
carloadings, construction, imports, exports and 
shares traded, after adjustment for seasonal 
variation, showed an increase in April over 
the preceding month, while forestry and bank 
debits showed a decrease. : 


A considerable part of the increase in the 
index of physical volume of business noted 
above was due to exceptional activity in most 
of the branches of manufacturing. Each of 
the 16 commodities, with one exception, upon 
which the index of manufactures is based, 
showed, after seasonal adjustment, greater 
volume in March than in the monthly average 
of the base period from 1919 to 1924. The 
production of automobiles showed a gain of 
126 per cent over the base period, while im- 
ports of petroleum and rubber also indicated 
the heavy demand in connection with the 
use of the automobile. The production of 
newsprint was the greatest in the history of 
the industry. The imports of cotton and wool 
indicate active conditions in textile mills, or 
the making of provision for future require- 
ments. While the statistics for April were not 
complete at time of writing, it appeared that 
operations were well maintained during the 
month, gains being recorded in cotton im- 
ports, lumber exports and the primary iron 
and steel industry. 


The Bureau of Statistics also reported that 
production of coke pig iron in Canada 
amounted to 77,240 long tons in April, an ad- 
vance of 2 per cent over the 75,637 tons of 
March and 14 per cent over the output of 
67,607 tons reported for April a year ago. 
The increase was accounted for by the greater 
tonnage of foundry iron produced mostly for 
sale; production of this grade at 11,250 tons 
was almost double the March output of 
5,729 tons. For the four months ending April 
the cumulative production of pig iron in 
Canada was 255,289 tons, an increase of 12 


per cent over the 227,248 tons produced during 
the corresponding period of 1926. As no 
additional furnaces were blown in during the 
month and none blown out or banked the 
same six furnaces were in blast on April 30— 
as at March 31. Active furnaces in April 
having a daily capacity of 2,375 long tons per 
day or 47 per cent of the total capacity of all 
blast furnaces in Canada were located at the 
following points: 2 at Sydney, NS.; 2 at 
Hamilton, Ont.; and 2 at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. The production of ferro-alloys consisting 
mostly of the grade having a high manganese 
content dropped 18 per cent to 2,747 tons in 
April from 3,331 tons in March. Small quan- 
tities of ferrosilicon were also produced. The 
production of steel ingots and castings in 
Canada during April at 109,107 tons showed 
an increase of about 2 per cent over the 
March figure of 107,381-tons. In April last 
year the output was 79,936 tons. 


Coal Production—Full statistics of coal pro- 
duction during April are not yet available. 
The output of coal from Canadian mines 
during March was one per cent more than the 
production for the preceding month, and nine 
per cent greater than the average for March 
in the past five years. The figures were 
1,401,278 tons in March as against 1,377,173 
tons in February, and an average of 1,276,752 
tons during the five preceding years. The 
number of men employed in the coal mines of 
Canada, working underground and on surface 
respectively during March, 1927, were, by 
provinces, as follows:— 


Nova Scotia, 10,974 underground, and 2,345 
surface, as compared with 11,121 underground, 
and 2,321 surface for February, 1927; Alberta, 
6,333 underground and 2,254 surface, as com- 
pared with 7,680 underground and 2,499 sur- 
face, for February, 1927; British Columbia, — 
3,553 underground and 1,550 surface, as com- 
pared with 3,639 underground and 1,546 surface, 
for February, 1927; New Brunswick, 479 under- 
ground and 121 surface, as compared with 449 
underground and 118 surface, for February, 
1927, and Saskatchewan, 374 underground and 
94 surface, as compared with 456 underground 
and 115 on surface for February, 1927, making 
a total during March of 28,077, of whom 
21,713 worked underground and 6,364 on sur- 
face, in comparison with 23,345 in the previous: 
month working underground and 6,599 work- 
ing on surface. Production per man was 49.9 
tons in March as against 45.9 tons per man in 
February. During March the production per 
a re day waa det tons, being the same as. 
in February. e tonnage lost was ely 
due to “lack of orders.” ae 
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According to a report pre- 
BUILDING pared by the Dominion Bur- 
PERMITS eau of Statistics, the value of 
AND Contracts the building permits issued in 
AWARDED sixty-three cities in Canada 

by the municipal authorities 
during the month of April, 1927, amounted to 


$18,512,196, as compared with $11,646,227 in 


the preceding month, and with $19,044,499 in 
the corresponding month last year. 

The McLean Building Review estimates the 
total value of the construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in May, 1927, at $46,758, 
500. Of this amount $16,878,100 was for resi- 
dential construction work; $16,502,700 came 
under the heading of business building; con- 
tracts for public works and utilities were 
awarded to the value of $10,006,400, and in- 
dustrial construction amounted to $3,371,300. 

The apportionment of contracts awarded by 
provinces. during May, 1927, was: Ontario, 
$19,618,100; Quebec, $18,125,000; Prairie Pro- 
vinces, $5,395,300; British Columbia, $2,229,200, 
and the Maritime Provinces, $1,390,900. 


The “contemplated new construction” in- 


Canada during May, 1927, according to the 
same Review, totalled $48,122,600, $16,857,600 
ot this amount being for residential building; 
$11,488,700 for business building; $3,178,500 for 
industrial building, and $11,597,800 for en- 
gineering construction (including _ bridges, 
dams, wharves, sewers, watermains, roads, 
streets and general engineering). 


The summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the De- 
partment of Customs and Ex- 
cise shows-that in April, 1927, 
the merchandise entered for consumption 
amounted to $74,297,628, as compared with 
$110,581,152 in March, and with $67,801,253 
in April, 1926. The domestic merchandise ex- 
ported amounted to $77,337,964 in April, 1927, 
-as compared with $105,605,107 in March, and 
$60,166,868 in April, 1927. 

The chief imports in April, 1927, were: 
Tron and its products, $22,647,564 and fibres, 
textiles and textile products, $13,109,035. 

The chief exports in the same month were 
‘in the group of agricultural and vegetable pro- 
ducts, mainly foods, $33,715,152, and wood, 
wood products and paper, $16,842,041. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


_ The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
“May, 1927; was greater than during April, 
1927, but less than during May, 1926. There 
were in existence during the month seventeen 
disputes, involving 4,772 workpeople, and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 20,766 working days 
‘as compared with twelve disputes in April, 


‘e rai 


‘Involving 853 workpeople and resulting in a 
time loss of 10,082 working days. In May, 
1926, there were on record fifteen strikes, in- 
volving 4,018 workpeople and resulting in a 
time loss of 59,591 working days. One of the 
strikes and lockouts commencing prior to May 
terminated during the month as did eight of 
the strikes and lockouts reported as com- 
mencing during the month. At the end of 
May, therefore, there were on record eight 
strikes and lockouts, affecting 376 workpeople, 
not including those strikes and lockouts in 
which employment conditions were reported 
to be no longer affected, but which had not 
been formally called off. 


Prices 


Retail food prices were again slightly lower. 
The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five, in 
terms of the average retail prices in some 
sixty. cities, was $10.76 at the beginning of 
May, as compared with $10.80 at the beginning 
of April; $11.29 for May, 1926; $1048 for 
May, 1925; $9.89 for May, 1924; $10.36 for 
May, 1923; $10.22 for May, 1922; $12.25 for 
May, 1921; $16.65 for May, 1920; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $12.66 for May, 1918; 
and $7.43 for May, 1914. Besides a seasonal 
decline in the prices of eggs, milk and butter, 
the prices of potatoes, beans, evaporated 
apples and tea were somewhat lower, while 
beef, mutton, fresh pork and bacon advanced. 
Including the cost of fuel and rent with that 
of foods the total budget averaged $20.95 at 
the beginning of May, as compared with 
$21.02 for April; $21.54 for May, 1926; $20.72 
for May, 1925; $20.24 for May, 1924; $20.90 
for May, 1923; $20.57 for May, 1922; $22.84 
for May, 1921; $26.44 for May, 1920; $26.92 
for July, 1920 (the peak); $20.09 for May, 
1918; and $1421 for May, 1914. Fuel was 
slightly lower, due to lower prices for coal. 
Rent was unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
advanced to 151.9 for May, as compared with 
148.5 for April, 157.0 for May, 1926; 158.8 
for May, 1925; 150.6 for May, 1924; 155.2 
for May, 1923; 153.9 for May, 1922; 170.5 
for May, 1921; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the 
peak); 201.4 for May, 1919; and 194.6 for 
May, 1918. In the classification according to 
chief component materials two of the eight 
main groups advanced, while four declined 
and two were practically unchanged. The 
Vegetables and their Products group and the 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products group 
advanced, the former due to substantially 
higher prices for grains, flour and potatoes, 
and the latter due mainly to higher prices for 
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cotton. The groups which declined were: the 
Animals and their Products group, higher 
prices for cattle, beef and eggs being more 
than offset by lower prices for hogs, sheep, 
mutton, mess pork, milk and butter; the Non- 
Ferrous Metals group, due to lower prices for 
silver, lead, tin, spelter, solder and antimony; 


the Non-Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 
ducts group, because of reductions in the prices 
of gasoline and coal oil; and the Chemicals 
and Allied Products group. The Iron and Its 
Products group and the Wood and Wood Pro- 
ducts group were practically unchanged. 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF MAY, 1927 


URING the month of May the Depart- 
ment received the reports of three 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation es- 
tablished to deal with disputes between (1) 
the Brompton Pulp and Paper Company, Lim- 
ited, and certain of its employees being mem- 
bers of Local 98, International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers; (2) 
the Inverness Railway and Coal Company and 
certain of its miners; and (3) the British 
Columbia Telephone Company and certain 
of its employees being members of Locals 


230 (Victoria, B.C.) and 310 (Vancouver, B.C.) - 


of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 


Applications received 


During May three applications for the es- 
tablishment of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation were received, as follows:— 


(1) From certain employees of the Winni- 
peg Electric Company being motormeu, con- 
ductors and busmen, members of the Street 
Railway Employees’ Unit, One Big Union. 
The application, which was received in the 
Department on May 7, was defective at cer- 
tain points, and an amended application was 
submitted on May 21. The differences in 
question related to the demand of the em- 
ployees for a wage increase of three cents an 
hour and certain alterations in working con- 
ditions. Efforts of the Minister of Labour 
were effective in bringing about a renewal of 
negotiations, during which the Company of- 
fered the employees concerned a general in- 
crease of one cent per hour each year for three 
years, together with other improvements in 
working conditions. The offer was accepted 
by the employees and a three-year contract 
was signed, Board procedure being accordingly 
rendered unnecessary. 


(2) From certain employees of the Hamil- 
ton Hydro Electric System, being members 
of Local 138, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. The number of employees 
affected by the dispute was said to be 24 di- 
rectly and 15 indirectly. The points at issue 
pertained to the employees’ request for in- 
creased wages and changed working conditions. 
The dispute not relating to employment on 


~work or business within the legislative author- 


ity of the Parliament of Canada, a Board 
could be established only by mutual consent 
of the parties concerned. The employer's 
consent being refused, no Board was established. 
(3) From firemen in the employ of the Cor- 
poration of the City of Winnipeg. The num- 
ber of employees affected by the dispute was 
given as 242. The dispute grew out of the 
employees’ request for increased wages and 
certain changes in working conditions. The 
industry in question not being one to which 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
primarily applies, a Board could be established 
only by mutual consent of the parties con- 
cerned. At the end of the month the De- 
partment had not been as yet informed if 
joint consent was forthcoming in this case. 


Other Proceedings Under the Act 


A Board was completed early in May in 
the case of a dispute between the Inverness 
Railway and Coal Company and certain of 
its miners. The Reverend Dr. John Shaw of 
Halifax, N.S., was appointed chairman on the 
joint recommendation of the other members 
of the Board, Messrs. R. 8. McLellan, Syd-_ 
ney, N.S., and Angus L. Macdonald, Halifax, 
N.S., nominees of the employer and men, 
respectively. The Board submitted its report 
during May and its text is included in the 
present article. 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between The Brompton Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Limited, and Certain of Its Employees 


On May 18 the Minister received an unani- 
mous report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to inquire into cer- 
tain matters in dispute between the Brompton 
Pulp and Paper Company, Limited, and cer- 
tain of its employees being members of Local 
98, International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers. The company 
had consented to refer to a Board the appli- 
cants’ claim that certain employees had been 
dismissed by the Brompton Pulp and Paper 
Company, Limited, because of their member- 
ship in a labour union. Twenty-five em- 
ployees were said to be directly affected by 
the dispute, and five hundred indirectly. The 
personnel of the Board was as follows:—Mr. 
W. A. Dowler, K.C., Fort William, Ontario, 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other Board members; Messrs. Emile Rioux, 
K.C., Sherbrooke, P.Q., and J.T. Foster, Mont- 
real, P.Q., the employer’s and employees’ 
nominees, respectively. The report of the 
Board embodied the terms of an agreement 
signed by both parties concerned, which dis- 
posed of all the points at issue. 


a 


Report of Board 


East Ancus, Qur., May 10, 1927. 


To the Honourable 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

After having had a number of sittings of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act of 1907 and Amendments in re- 
spect to the dispute between the “Brompton 


‘Pulp and Paper Company Limited” and its 


employees, members of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, No. 98—in respect of a claim on the 
part of the applicants that certain employees 
have been dismissed and refused employment 


because of their membership in the labour 


union, the undersigned members of the above 


referred to Board of Conciliation and Investi- 


gation beg to report. 
That, as a result of conferences between the 


- Board and the representatives of the em- 


ployees of the Company and representatives 
of the Company and with the applicants the 
following agreement has been arrived at 


42386—2 
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between the employees of the Company and 
the Company and agreed to by the two sides 
of the controversy or dispute above referred 
to, and the Board has, by reason thereof, been 
relieved by the applicants of the necessity of 
any finding on the particular point referred to 
the Board, and this report has been signed 
by the representatives of the Company and 
by the applicants referred to, as well as by the 
Members of the Board. 

The agreement referred to is as follows:— 

It is agreed on behalf of the employees of 
the Company and by the employees that no 
propaganda favouring the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers or any other union shall be 
carried on in the buildings or on the property 
of the Company, and that no improper 
pressure shall be put upon any employee of 
the Company by any other employee of the 
Company to join such International Brother- 
hood or any other union, and the Company 
and its management agree on its part that 
there will be no discrimination in employing 
or retaining in employment between union and 
non-union employees on that ground or in 
advancement in employment or otherwise. 

The Company and its management also 
agree to reinstate in employment, as nearly as 
possible as before, all the employees of the 
Company who have been laid off since the 
first of the year, as fast as the same may be 
done and as to all within thirty days, with 
the sole exception of those who have been 
guilty of direct personal antagonism to the 
Company or to the management of the Com- 


pany. 


(Sgd.) W. A. Dowusr, 
(Sgd.) Emme Riovx, 
(Sgd.) J. T. Foster, 

’ Members of the Board. 
(S¢d.) FaéntLton PicHeErrs, 
(Sgd.) Eome THErtavtt, 


Applicants. 


Brompton Puntp AND Parser Co., Limirsp, 


Per (Sgd.) J. A. Bothwell, on behalf of the 
Management ; 
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Report of Board, in Dispute Between The Inverness Railway and Coal Com- 
pany and Certain of Its Miners 


The Minister received on May 23 the find- 
ings of the Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established to deal with a dispute 
between the Inverness Railway and Coal Com- 
pany and certain of its miners. The applica- 
tion, which had been supported by the Mayor 
and Board of Trade of the town of Inverness, 
who considered the situation to be quite seri- 
ous, had protested against an alleged lockout 
of employees by the employing company and 
a reduction in wages. The number of em- 
ployees directly affected by the dispute was 
given as 270. 

Investigation by the Board showed that the 
applicants belonged to the One Big Union, 
while other employees, members of the United 
Mine Workers of America, had on April 14 
signed an agreement with the company provid- 
ing for a closed shop and accepting a reduction 
in wages. The Board report, which was signed 
by the Reverend Dr. Shaw, Chairman, and 
Mr. Angus L. Macdonald, the employees’ 
Board member, recommended that the mem- 
bers of the One Big Union be allowed to re- 
turn to work without any condition of union 
affiliation attached; that within three months 
there should be a plebiscite, the union receiv- 
ing the majority of votes to be.the only 
organization recognized and to continue the 
agreement of April 14 with respect to wages, 
hours of employment and working conditions. 
Mr. McLellan, the company’s Board member, 
submitted a minority report, recommending 
the immediate fusion of both organizations in 
the United Mine Workers of America. Ad- 
vice received at the close of the month was 
to the effect that the employees making the 
application for a Board had returned to work, 
a settlement having been reached between the 
parties concerned. The text of the majority 
and minority reports of the Board follows. 


Report of Board 


Re Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, 
and Re Differences arising between the 
Inverness Railway and Coal Company and 
certain of its miners. 


The Hon. Perzr Heenan, M_P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. — 


Sm,—In compliance with the commission 
dated April 27, 1927, establishing a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Disputes Tnvestiga- 
tion Act, 1907, in connection with «4 dispute 
between the Inverness Railway and Ccal Com- 
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pany as Employer and certain of its miners 
as Employees, we have the honour to report: 

The Board assembled at Inverness on the 
morning of Wednesday, May 18, and after a 
statement by the Chairman of the purpose for 
which the Board was appointed, was sworn 
in by the Stipendiary Magistrate of the town. 
It was the unanimous judgment of the Board 
that the best way of accomplishing the pur- 
poses for which it was appointed, set forth in 
the Act as “Conciliation and Investigation,” 
was to use its utmost endeavours to bring 
about an amicable settlement of the dispute 
through private conference with all the parties 
involved. 

With this end in view four days were spent 
in conference with representatives of the com- 
pany, of the non-U.M.W.A. employees, and of 
the U.M.W.A. employees, in course of which 
the following facts were brought to the Board’s 
attention, and, after investigation, were ac- 
cepted by it as the relevant facts in the 
case :— 


1. In the year 1924 and for some years pre- — 


vious thereto all employees of the In- 
verness Railway and Coal Company at 
Inverness belonged to the United Mine 


Workers of America (U.M.W.A.), and — 


from October of that year operated on 
what is called the “Open Shop” arrange- 
ment, that is to say, without any re- 
quirement that all employees should be- 
long to the U:M.W.A. organization. 


Towards the end of that year (1924) in- 


ternal dissensions arose within the local 

“union of the U.M.W.A. and a vote was 
taken on December 30 of that same year 
to ascertain whether employees wished 
to remain in the U.M.W.A. or to organ- 
ize a branch of what is called the “One 
Big Union” (O.B.U.). The result of this 
vote was that by a substantial majority 
it was decided to form a local branch of 
the “O.B.U.” and for two years there- 

_ after, 1925 and 1926, both organizations 
functioned amicably side by side in In- 
verness. 


2. In 1927, and in February of that year, 
notice was sent out by the Company of 

a proposed reduction in wages, this to 
become effective on February 26 of the 
same year. The U.M.W.A. accepted the 
proposed reduction, but on the condition 

_ of the “Closed Shop” arrangement being 
put in force, that is to say on the con- 


dition that only members of the — 


—— 
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U.M.W.A. organization be given em- 
ployment in the mine. The reduction 
contemplated was opposed by the O.B.U. 
and application made for the appoint- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation to deal 
primarily with this matter. 


3. On March 16, 1927, the Company in- 
timated its refusal to accept the condi- 
tion proposed by the U.M.W.A. and 
posted up at the mine a notice of the 
new wage scale without any condition 
attached, that is to say, on the “Open 
Shop” understanding. Immediately a 
strike was declared by the local 
U.M.W.A. after a vote of its members 
was taken. Some U.M.W.A. men, how- 
ever, who were engaged in maintenance 
operations continued to work, together 
with a larger number of non-U.M.W.A. 
men. Straightway, on March 21, 22 and 
23 the U.M.W.A. posted pickets, there- 
by forcibly preventing many non- 
U.M.W.A. employees from reporting for 
work. The issue was that on March 24 
the mine was put on a maintenance 
basis with the majority of those at work 
non-U.M.W.A. men. 


4. On March 25 and 26 there was held in 
Halifax conference between repre- 
sentatives of the Company, of the 
U.M.W.A., and of the non-U.M.W.A., 
together with two representatives of the 
Federal Department of Labour, Messrs. 
Quirk and O’Neill. This conference 
seems to have had no definite outcome. 


5. On April 4 a telegram was sent by Mr. 
H. R. Silver, representing the Company, 
to Messrs. M. J. McLean and Alex. L. 
Mclsaac of Inverness, representing the 
non-U.M.W.A., intimating that Mr. J. 
W. McLeod, District President of the 
UM.W.A. had guaranteed sufficient 
men to work the mine efficiently. This 
telegram seems to have been interpreted 
by the non-U.M.W.A. men as a rever- 
sion to the “Closed Shop” arrange- 
ment, and representation was immedi- 
ately made to this effect to the Com- 
pany, which drew from them (the Com- 
pany) on April 5 a telegram to non- 
U.M.W.A. officials promising that. there 
would be no “ Closed Shop” agreement. 

6. The next development in order of events 

was that on April 9 the non-U.M.W.A. 
- employees were informed by the man- 
~ agement of the Company that they 
must become members of the U.M.W.A. 


‘the mine. 
42386—23 
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. organization or forfeit employment at 


- 
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7. On April 14 a contract was signed be- 
tween the Company and representatives 
of the U.M.W.A.—a contract drawn up 
in these terms, “to operate the mine 
with the U.M.W. employees men and 
boys, if they have sufficient to carry 
on the amount of work required”; this 
contract to become effective on April 15 
(on which date the proposed wage re- 
duction was apparently for the first time 
to come in force), and to remain in 
force until April 1, 1928. 


8. On April 19 an application was made for 
the appointment of a Board of concilia- 
tion by Messrs. McLean and Melsaac, 
Chairman and Secretary respectively of 
the committee of non-U.M.W.A. em- 
ployees represented to be about 270 in 
number. In response to this applica- 
tion the present Board was appointed. 


In the light of these facts and after the 


-most careful and deliberate consideration the 


Board agrees with the Company that, in the 
particular circumstances of the present situa- 
tion at Inverness, it seems advisable that the 
employees at the mine should all belong to 
one organization. 

The contention of the Company and of the 
U.M.W.A. representatives was and is that a 
contract had been entered into on April 14, 
1927, between the Company and representa- 
tives of the U.M.W.A., and that under this 
contract none but U.M.W.A. men could be 
employed at Inverness. It does not appear 
to the Board that the clause of the con- 
tract dealing with this point amounts to a 
full or precise declaration of the “Closed 
Shop” policy. The clause states that the 
mine is to be operated “ with U.M.W.A. em- 
ployees, men and boys, if they have sufficient 
to carry on the amount of work required ”. 
Under such a- clause, it seems to the Board, 
the Company might employ any number of 
non-U.M.W.A. men if it could show the neces- 
sity of employing them so as “to carry on 
the amount of work required”. It was sub- 
mitted by the Company that more skilled 
labourers were needed in the mine than were 
being supplied by the U.M.W.A., and there 
would seem from the mere terms of the con- 
tract to be no objection to the supplementing 
of such labourers from outside the U.M.W.A. 


‘ranks. 


Objection has been taken by the non- 
U.M.W.A. men to the validity of the contract 
in question on the ground that it contravenes 
the provisions of the Industrial Disputes Act, 
1907, inasmuch as the dispute between the 
U.M.W.A. men and the company arose as far 
back as February of this year, and that this 


: 
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dispute had not been settled when the con- 
tract was made. The Board is of opinion that 
the objection of the non-U.M.W.A. men is 
well founded and that a contract entered into 
before the dispute was finally dealt with by a 
Board contravenes the terms of section 57 of 
the Act. 

It should be noted at this point that the 
company’s representatives raised a question as 
to the validity of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, and of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act (Nova Scotia), 
1926. The Board cannot undertake to pass 
judgment on this contention. It is a conten- 
tion the validity of which can be settled only 
by our courts. The Board feels, however, that 
it is entitled to assume that the provisions of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, 
apply to the dispute in question until our 
courts have otherwise decided. Even assum- 
ing that the contract referred to is valid and 
that it does call for a “ Closed Shop” arrange- 


-ment, the Board feels that, having regard 


especially to the evident circumstances of 
stress under which it was entered into by the 
company and to the serious situation which 
has developed in the community of Inverness 
as a result of it, both the U.M.W.A. and the 
company might reasonably consider the desir- 
ability of waiving the provisions of the con- 
tract in respect of the employment only of 
U.M.W.A. men while allowing the other pro- 
visions of the contract relating to wages, hours 
of employment, etc., to remain in force. 


Accordingly the Board recommends as fol- 
lows :— 


1. That the non-U.M.W.A. men at Inverness 
presently out of employment be allowed 
to return to work immediately under 
the wage agreement of April 14 without 
any condition of affiliation attached, on 
the understanding that, on the expira- 
tion of three months from the date of 
the communicating of this reeommenda- 
tion to the parties involved, a plebiscite 
or referendum of all employees be taken 
to determine which organization shall 
be recognized at the mine—it being 
definitely and distinctly understood that 
the minority shall fall in with the de- 
cision of the majority, and that the or- 
ganization receiving the majority of 
votes shall continue the agreement of 
April 14 with respect to wages, hours of 
employment and working conditions. 


2. That no discrimination be made against 
any employee as regards either his re- 
turn to work or his continuing at work 
on the ground of his affiliation with any 
particular organization. 


3. That those entitled to vote in the referen- 
dum shall consist of those who, on the 
tenth day before the date of the referen- 
dum, are bona fide employees of the 
company as shown by the company’s 
employment roll. ‘ 


4. That the voting shall be by secret ballot, 
and as nearly as possible after the man- 
ner followed in the election of members 
to the House of Assembly of Nova 
Scotia—the election to be conducted by 
a committee of five composed of the — 
Resident Mine Manager and two repre- 
sentatives from either side. 


5. That no organization shall be allowed to 
bring into the town for election propa- 
ganda purposes any person not ordi- 
narily employed at the mine, but that 
the entire decision ‘in this matter be left 
to the free judgment of the employees 
themselves. 


Mr. R. S. McLellan, representing the Em- 
ployer, finds himself unable to agree with the 
Board’s recommendations, and is forwarding a 
minority report. 

All of which is respectfullly submitted. 


(Sgd.) JoHn MackintosH SHaw, 


Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Aneus L. Macponatp, 
Representing certain employees. 


Minority Report 


To the Honourable The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Smr—The undersigned having, on the re- 
commendation of the employer, been ap- 
pointed a member of the Board of Concilia- 
tion in this matter by formal instrument — 
under your hand and seal dated the 3rd day 
of May, A.D. 1927, begs to report as follows: 

The Reverend Chairman furnished the 
members of the Board with copies of the 
statements and complaints alleged herein by 
the applicants, from which it appears that the 
matters complained of are an alleged lockout 
of employees and a reduction in wages. 

The Board was convened at Inverness, 
Nova Scotia, on Wednesday, May 18, at 10 
a.m., and it was thought advisable to ascer- 
tain by informal inquiries the facts and cir- 
cumstances in connection with the dispute 
and try to effect an amicable settlement be- 
tween the parties before proceeding with a 
public inquiry and taking evidence under 
oath. With this end in view, a series of con-_ 
ferences were held between the Board and 
representatives of the applicants, who are all 
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Members of the organization known as the 
One Big Union, and between the Board and 
representatives of the employer, and also be- 
tween the Board and representatives of the 
‘United Mine Workers of America, who are at 
present operating the mine at Inverness under 
contract with the employer. During these 
conferences it quickly developed that the real 
trouble at Inverness is a dispute between two 
rival labour organizations namely: the One 
Big Union and the United Mine Workers of 
America, with respect to the “closed-shop” 
policy adopted and put into effect by the 
latter. 

The facts in connection with the organiza- 
tion and development of the rival labour 
unions at Inverness are fairly clear. It ap- 
pears that, for some years previous to and 
including 1924, the great majority of the em- 
ployees belonged to the U.M.W. of A., and 
that the mine was being operated under a 
“closed-shop” policy. During 1924 internal 
dissensions began to develop among the mem- 
bers of the U.M.W. local with the result that, 
about January 1, 1925, a number of the em- 
ployees broke away from the U.M.W. and 
organized a branch of the One Big Union. 

The company continued ‘to employ the 
members of these rival organizations until the 
beginning of the present year, when it was 
found necessary to begin negotiations with its 
employees for a new wage schedule, including 
a reduction in wages. 

These negotiations resulted in an agreement 
between the company and the U.M.W. with 
respect to a new wage schedule, but the 
U.M.W. insisted upon a “closed-shop” policy 
limiting employment at the mine to members 
of their own organization. The company, 
however, made an attempt to operate the 
mine without the “closed-shop” policy and 
posted the new wage schedule at the mine 
and offered work to all of its employees 
irrespective of union affiliations. The U.M.W. 
immediately declared a strike to oblige the 
company to adopt the “closed-shop” policy, 
and it was found impossible to carry on suc- 
cessful operations at the mine with the num- 
ber of O.B.U. men who reported for work. 
The company then found itself obliged for 
the sake of operations and the safety of the 
property to enter into an arrangement with 
the labour organization that would undertake 
to furnish the largest number of men. The 
U.M.W. immediately undertook to supply 
sufficient men to carry on operations and 
protect the property, provided the company 
would employ only men who were members 
of their organization. At this stage of the 
trouble the U.M.W. furnished the company 


with a list of 360 mine workers at Inverness © 
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who were ready and willing to begin work, 
and irrespective of any difficulties that might 
arise between the company and the men to 
provide sufficient maintenance men to protect 
the property. The O.B.U., on the other hand, 
could not undertake to provide sufficient men 
to carry on mining operations, and would not 
give the company any definite assurance with 
respect to maintenance men in the event of 
future strikes. 


At the present time there are only 212 
members of the O.B.U. at Inverness who were 
former mine employees. It would, therefore, 
appear that the company did the only thing 
it could do under the circumstances, namely 
conclude an arrangement with the U.M.W. 
for the operation of the mine and the safety 
of its property under a “closed-shop” policy. 


Under such circumstances I doubt that 
there was even a technical lockout within the 
meaning of the Act, which has as one of its 
great objects the safety of property and the 
ultimate success and prosperity of industrial 
communities in which disputes of this nature 
arise. 


In view of the circumstances above noted, 
the Board felt that the most satisfactory 
settlement of the trouble at Inverness would 
be for all the employees to forget their past 
differences and alleged grievances against each 
other and become members of one or other 
of the now rival Jabour unions. In an earnest 
effort to bring about such a solution, the 
Board spent four days on the ground confer- 
ring with representatives of the labour unions 
and the company, but failed to bring about 
an amicable settlement. A special considera- 
tion in favour of a fusion of the two labour 
unions at Inverness is the prudent and practi- 
cal attitude of the company. The representa- 
tives of the company told the Board that, in 
arranging wage schedules and adjusting day 
to day grievances with its employees, the best 
results can only be obtained when the work- 
men are all members of a recognized and re- 
sponsible labour organization. The company 
further says that it is practically impossible 
to carry on successful operations at the mine 
with two rival and hostile labour unions on 
its hands and that the cost of producing coal 
under such circumstances is so great that they 
will not undertake to operate the mine. 


It would, therefore, appear that the only 
practical solution of the difficulties at Inver- 
ness is for one or other of the rival labour 
unions to disband and all of the employees 
become members of the continuing organiza- 
tion. In arriving at a conclusion as to which 
of these unions should continue to function, 
the following considerations appear to weigh 
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strongly in favour of the United Mine Wor- 
kers of America: 


1. The majority of the mine workers at In- 
verness are now members of the U.M.W. 
in the proportion of 360 to 212. 


2. The U.M.W. has already been accepted 
and recognized by the Company and is 
operating the mine under a definite 
written contract to furnish sufficiert 
men for mining operations, and to 
supply under all circumstances the 
number of maintenance men required 
to keep the mine clear of water and 
otherwise protect the property. 


3. The vast majority of the mine workers 
in Nova Scotia are members of the 
United Mine Workers of America and 
this organization is generally recognized 
as the miners’ organization in this Prov- 
ince. 

4. The Province of Nova Scotia constitutes 
a separate District with complete auton- 
omy under the International Constitu- 
tion and the District is governed by a 
District Executive elected by popular 
vote of the membership under the 
Presidency of Mr. J. W. MacLeod, who 
is generally regarded as the fairest, 
ablest and most reliable labour leader 
we have ever had in Nova Scotia. 


It would therefore, appear that, if there is 
any force in the argument that the majority 
should rule, the question is already settled for 
the miners at Inverness. It would also appear 
that the U.M.W. cannot be asked to dis- 
band at Inverness and leave the District Exe- 
cutive and the Company in the air so far as 
the present contract to furnish sufficient men 
is concerned. And it would undoubtedly 
be in the best interests of the miners at In- 
verness to belong to an organization that com- 
mands the loyalty and respect of the vast 
majority of workmen in Nova Scotia engaged 
in the mining industry, and with complete 
autonomy as a District under the present 
able ‘leadership to work together in peace and 
harmony for the greatest good for the greatest 
number, which is an objective beyond which no 


labour organization or other institution can 


hope to attain. 


During one of our conferences with the 
representatives of the O.B.U. they were asked 
to state frankly their objections to becoming 
members of the United Mine Workers of 
America. 
and I have not the least, doubt’ that they are. 
seriously regarded as quite sufficient by the 
local membership of the O.B.U.: 


These objections are noted below 


1. The alleged misapplication of funds iv 
the U.M.W. local at Inverness in 1924, 
and the failure of the Local and Dis- 
trict officers to account for same upon 
demand. 


2. The check-off of Union dues and assess- 
ments at the colliery office and the dis- 
tribution of moneys thus collected. 


3. Dissatisfaction with the present local 
officers of the United Mine Workers. 


4. The question of local autonomy, the local 
branch of the O.B.U. at Inverness not 
being subject to any District or Inter- 
national interference. 


With respect to the first of these objections 
it appears that the misapplication of funds 
complained of was the use for the purpose 
of paying local obligations of moneys that 
should have been remitted to the International 
and District Executive. This matter appears to 
have been satisfactorily adjusted between the 
local union and the District and International 
Officers and a new system of auditing and 
checking funds adopted, under which a com- 
plaint of this nature is not likely to arise again. 
In view of the above adjustment and the pre- 
cautions taken for the future I doubt that the 
objection as to a former misapplication of 
funds should be allowed to stand in the way 
of peace and harmony in the community. 


The distribution of monthly dues, however, 
is more difficult of explanation. Eighty per 
cent of the monthly dues collected by the 
U.M.W. are forwarded to the District and 
International Executives for administrative 
and strike fund purposes, while the Winnipeg 
headquarters of the O.B.U. only exacts a 
monthly per capita tax of fifteen cents. If, 
then, the District and Internationa] Executives 
require a monthly per capita tax of eighty 
cents for administrative and strike fund pur- 
poses and the O.B.U. only requires fifteen 
cents per month for the same purposes, the 
difficulty would appear to be to explain where 
the O.B.U. obtains the balance of the funds 
which it must necessarily require. ; 


The objection to the present local officers of 
the U.M.W. was settled out of hand by the 
offer of the membership to accept the resig- 
nation of their officers and agreeing to elect 
a new slate of officers fairly representative of 
both factions. The U.M.W. even went fur- 
ther as they thought in the interests of peace 
and harmony in the community by. agreeing 
to waive all penalties imposed by. their con- 
stitution upon. workmen: who desert. their 
ranks for the purposes of joining a dual. or- 
ganization and definitely assuring the mem- 
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bers of the O.B.U. fair and generous treat- 
ment if they would consent to break the dead- 
lock by becoming members of their organiza- 
tion. 

With respect to local autonomy and the 
interference of District and International offi- 
cials, it would appear that a provincial organ- 
ization as large as the U.M.W. and which in- 
cludes probably 12,000 miners should have the 
guidance and assistance and be subject to the 
control of some provincial executive auth- 
ority. It cannot be disputed, however, that 
the International Executive of the United 
Mine Workers has to some extent interfered 
in the internal affairs of the District and 
particularly on one memorable occasion. In 
1922 a District convention in defiance of the 
International constitution undertook to pass 
a resolution linking up this District with the 
Red International of Moscow and again in 
1923 in defiance of their constitution under- 
took to break a solemn contract with the 
British Empire Steel Corporation by coming 
out on strike in sympathy with the steel work- 
ers of Sydney. Mr. J. L. Lewis, the Inter- 
national President of the United Mine Workers 
of America, then promptly and in no uncer- 
tain manner interfered in the internal affairs 
of District 26 by revoking the District Charter, 
dismissing the District Executive and all sub- 
ordinate officers and setting up a provisional 
District whose officers he ordered to assume 
the equity and obligations of the agreement 
entered into in good faith with Besco. I do 
not think the people of Nova Scotia or the 
great majority of the coal miners in this 
Province resent international interference of 
this sort in the internal affairs of District No. 
26, and on the other hand I have much doubt 
that the organization in Canada known as the 
One Big Union is entirely free from outside 
or international interference. 

In recommending the immediate fusion of 


the rival labour unions at Inverness and the 


continuance of the organization that is now 
recognized by and has a definite written agree- 
ment with the Company, I am not unmindful 
ofthe fact that there are many good and fine 
men among the membership of the O.B.U. 
This is particularly true of the gentle- 
man who acted as chief spokesman for their 
representatives before the Board. He is in- 
deed the type of man that any labour union 
cor other organization might well be proud to 
have in its ranks. Neither am I unmindful 
of the fact that I am suggesting that these 
men sacrifice everything that they fought and 
stood for during the last two and a half years. 
But in the best interests of peace and harmony 
jn the community and the future success and 
Beer of fae town and county of Inver- 


ness, this, in my judgment, is the only. prac- 
tical and satisfactory solution of the present 
difficulg and unfortunate state of affairs. 

The Board is unanimous on the major point 
involved, namely, that under the circumstances 
all the employees at Inverness should belong 
to one labour union. I deeply regret, how- 
ever, that I am unable to agree with my col- 
leagues as to the manner in which this should 
be brought about. 

I am firmly convinced that the situation re- 
quires immediate and definite action along 
the line suggested above, and that any solu- 
tion of the difficulty which does not con- 
template the immediate bringing together of 
the men in one labour organization will 
probably make matters very much worse than 
they are and will be detrimental to the best 
interests of the industry and the town of In- 
verness. 

The matter of the reduction in wages was 
not seriously stressed by the representatives of 
the applicants before the Board, and, in view 
of the fact that the schedule of rates for the 
different classifications at the mine appear to 
be fairly satisfactory and compare favourably 
with the wages paid by other coal operators in 
the Province, a recommendation on this point 
is hardly necessary. 

I have, therefore, the honour to report to 
the Honourable, the Minister of Labour, that 
there has been no lockout of employees at 
Inverness within the meaning of the Act, and 
that the action of the Company as above de- 
tailed appears to be amply justified under the 
circumstances. I have the honour also ‘to 
recommend that the best and most’ practical 
solution of the difficulty before ‘us ‘is. the im- 
mediate and voluntary disbanding ‘of the or- 
ganization known as the One Big Union and 
the return to work of as many of the men as 
the Company can at present employ as mem- 
bers of the local union of the United Mine 
Workers of America. 

Appended hereto and for the information of 
the Honourable, the Minister, are copies of 
statements filed by the parties interested in 
this matter and which the Board felt fully 
disclosed the facts and circumstances without 
taking evidence in the usual manner at public 
hearing and under oath. , 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Halifax, N.S., May 25, 1927. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
(Sgd.) Rost. 8. McLenuan, 


Member of the Board of Conciliation, Re: 
Dispute between Inverness Railway and © 
Coal Company and certain of tts Mine 
splice 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between the British Columbia Telephone Com- 
pany and Its Electrical Workers 


The findings of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with 
differences between the British Columbia Tele- 
phone Company and certain of its employees 
being members of Locals 230 (Victoria, B.C.) 
and 310 (Vancouver, B.C.) of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, were re- 
ceived by the Minister of Labour on May 28. 
The dispute related to the employees’ request 
for recognition of the union by the company 
and the question of wages, hours and other 
matters. Two hundred and sixty employees 
were said to be directly affected. The report 
was signed by Mr. F. J. Gillespie, chairman, 
and Mr. James A. Campbell, employer mem- 
ber of the Board. A minority report was re- 
ceived from Mr. Robert H. Neelands, the 
workmen member of the Board. 


Report of Board 
Vancouver, B.C., May 21, 1927. 


To the Hon. Petmr Heenan, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada. 


Re “Industrial Disputes Investigation Act,” 
1907, and re Differences between the 
British Columbia Telephone Company and 
certain of its employees being members 
of Locals 230 and 810, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 


Honovuras._E Sir,—Pursuant to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. J. A. Campbell on the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation made on the 
21st day of April, A.D. 1927, and your Chair- 
man on the 29th day of April, A.D. 1927, we 
sat at all sittings of the Board and beg to 
submit the following report:— 

An agreement, dated 31st December, 1921, 
made between the British Columbia Telephone 
Company and Local Unions 230 and 310, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers (Exhibit 6), was in existence until on or 
about the 21st day of June, 1926—a thirty 
days’ notice of termination of the agreement 
having been given by the Union on the 21st 
day of May, 1926 (Exhibit 8). This agree- 
ment provided, inter alia, for a closed shop. 
According to the evidence of Mr. LaBelle, 
General Superintendent of the plant of the 
British Columbia Telephones, the same would 
be in existence to the present day if it had 
not been terminated by the Union. Nothing 
was said at the hearing as to why the Union 
- terminated the 1921 agreement other than to 
- meet changing conditions. In terminating the 
said agreement, the Union fully expected to 
be able to negotiate a further agreement with 


the Company; but on or about the 21st day 
of June, 1926, the Company decided on a new 
policy, namely, dealing direct with its em- 
ployees, a policy followed by Telephone Com- 
panies in the Western States and the Pacific 
North West. The Company accordingly, on 
or about June 21st, 1926, posted in the plant a 
synopsis of working conditions (Exhibit 2) 
and addressed a personal letter to each one of 
its employees setting out the rate of wage that 
would be paid each employee. This letter 
showed the base rate of pay and included from 
four to five merit rates. It was clear the 
Company intended to pay extra money to any 
employee showing efficiency and faithfulness- 
to duty from then on. After the above work- 
ing conditions were posted, the Company’s 
new policy was discussed in the Union and a 
committee to negotiate the intended agree- 
ment appointed. A strike vote was taken in 
the Union, but later in July a motion was 
passed to the effect that no strike be con- 
sidered and the negotiating committee be dis- 
charged; and the men to all intents and pur- 
poses accepted the new rate and the working 
conditions. Later, however, a committee of 
five representing the maintenance men, and 
headed by an employee, Mr. F. R. Hurst, was 
appointed to discuss with the Company the 
question of shift and holidays. At the end of 
December progress was reported by this com- 
mittee, and in January the committee stated 
that they could get no further. In 
February the Union decided to send for an 
International officer. Mr. Noble arrived from 
Toronto representing the International Elec- 
trical Workers. When here, the resolutions 
dated March 15th and 16th, 1927, referred to. 
in the Application, were passed, and the appli- 
cation for a Board was sent forward to Ottawa. 

The Application sets out six different claims: 
and demands on behalf of the Union, these 
being as follows:— 


(1) Recognition of Union as representing 
employees of Plant, Construction and 
Maintenance Departments; 

(2) Refusal of employer to negotiate an 
agreement with the applicants covering. 
conditions and wages; 

(3) Wage schedule; 

(4) Hours of work and working conditions 
generally; 5 

(5) Proportion of numbers of journeymen 
and apprentices to be employed; 

(6): Acceptance of agreement, copy of which 
is enclosed herewith and marked “A”, 


The representatives of the Union were asked’ 
tativ ed: 

by the Board if they had any complaint re- 
garding the working conditions set. out in 
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Exhibit 2. They replied that the matter of 
shift should be settled; that men put to work 
on Saturday afternoons and Sundays should 
be paid extra time and not straight time as 
paid shift men. The Company replied that 
they had always been and are prepared to dis- 
cuss this with a committee of the men, but 
not with the Union. The Company contended 
no serious complaint.exists in respect of shift; 
that the clause in the working conditions deal- 
ing with shift was copied verbatim from the 
Agreement of 3lst December, 1921, that had 
been in existence for approximately five and a 
half years and no objection or complaint had 
been advanced during that time by the men 
regarding shift. 

It was further pointed out by the men that 
under Section 2 (b) the men are to be paid 
double time for working on Saturday after- 
noons, Sundays and holidays, and that by 
Section 3, subsection (b), they should receive 
an extra hour’s pay for time worked on a holi- 
day. The Company pays double wages for 
overtime on Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, 
and we do not think triple pay was intended 
by the condition, and, if so, would not be fair. 

Employees called by the Board, namely, 
Mr. Hurst referred to, Mr. Hillier and Mr. 
Williams, stated that there is no major dispute 
between the men and the:Company. Mr. 
Williams, a member of the Union, who re- 
signed from the Union within the last two or 
three weeks, stated that no action was taken 
by the Union from July, 1926, until February 
or March on account of the Union not being 
able to find a grievance against the Company 
that would justify the Union in applying for 
a Board. 

The wages paid to the men appear to be 

higher than paid to similar employees else- 
where. Mr. Hillier referred to, a former em- 
ployee of the Alberta Telephone Company, 
-eame here on account of the larger wages 
paid here. Mr. Halse, President of the Com- 
pany, stated in evidence that wages and work- 
ing conditions are better between the em- 
-ployees and the British Columbia Telephone 
Company than elsewhere in America. This 
was not challenged by the representatives of 
the Union. Mr. Halse frankly stated to the 
Board and to the representatives of the Union 
that if they would show him anything unfair 
the Company is doing, he was prepared to 
discuss it; and outside of the minor matters 
referred to, nothing was advanced by the 
‘representatives of the Union for consideration. 
The representatives of the Union did not know 
what the employees of the British Columbia 
Telephone Company are being paid at the 
‘present time. We thought at the time and 
still think this admission is most singular 
and that the Union does not seriously raise 
the question of wages. 
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Mr. Halse further stated that he was at 
all times, and still is, prepared to recognize 
a committee of the employees. 

At this time, Mr. Shannon, financial secre- 
tary of the Union, stated that the men were 
prepared to negotiate an open shop agree- 
ment, notwithstanding that the agreement 
terminated by the Union in June, 1926, pro- 
vided for a closed shop. 

In addition to the wages paid by the Com- 
pany, they give the men the following useful 
benefits, which Mr. James Hamilton, Comp- 
troller of the Company, said costs the Com- 
pany approximately nine cents per day per 
man to carry out. These benefits are: 

(1) Employees’ Benefits for disability and 

death (Exhibit 12), 

(2) Employees’ Savings Plan (Exhibit 13). 

(3) Payment of medical aid. 


Mr. Noble, in his summary, said. that the 
Union stands for an ever-increasing standard 
of living as Canadian citizens, but failed to 
show that the wages they were receiving at the 
present time did not give them this privilege. 

No coercion of employees by the Company 
was shown. Mr. Halse emphatically stated 
that, if the representatives of the Union would 
show him that any coercion exists on behalf 
of the Company directing any men to work 
on Sundays or otherwise, the person respon- 
sible for such would be immediately dis- 
charged. He further stated that no employee 
was ever let out for refusing to work on Sun- 
day. This was not replied to by the Union 
representatives. : 

We find that no grievance of real merit 
exists between the Company and the em- 
ployees, and that the object of having the 
Board appointed was to have the Union recog- 
nized. The representatives of the Union stated 
that they wanted the Union recognized be- 
cause working conditions would not eventu- 
ally be as satisfactory for the men working 
under the present system as it would be under 
the Union. Their contention in this regard 
might be sound, but there is no evidence of 
it as far as the present application is con- 
cerned. 

It was further pointed out that men be- 
longing to the Union obtain: death and sick 
benefits which are of great use to them. This 
is correct, but there is no reason, as far as we 
can see, why the Union should not be sus- 
tained by the employees and all benefits kept 
up, even although no agreement is signed by 
the Company. The men should keep the 
Union intact, build up its morale, which at 
the present is sadly lacking, as evidenced in 
part by (Exhibit 13) the resignation of ap- 
proximately eighteen active: members from 
the Union. Internal differences exist in the 
Union, and evidence was given that a new 
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organization called the “British Columbia 
Telephone Electrical Employees” is being 
formed by the men. The organization is said 
to contain sixty per cent of the maintenance 
men, who, representatives of the Union state, 
were the cause of the Application for the 
present Board. 

We accordingly find:— 

(a) That the Company should be given a 
chance to work out is present policy of 
dealing with the men, particularly since 
they did not adopt it until the Union 
itself terminated the old agreement. 

(b) That no grievance or complaint has 
been shown to exist that would warrant 
the making of an Order directing the 
Company to depart from its present 
policy of dealing with the employees 
and which appears to be working fairly 
satisfactorily. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) F. J. Grmt.tespm, 
Chairman. 
(Sed.) J. A. CAMPBELL, 
Contmiskoner. 


Minority Report 


On April 14, 1927, I was appointed by the 
Hon. Minister of Labour to serve as a mem- 
ber of Conciliation Board to inquire into the 
above matter. Having fulfilled that duty, 
and not being in agreement with my col- 
leagues on the Board, the following is re- 
spectfully submitted as my minority report 
’ By evidence submitted to the Board it was 
shown that. on December 31, 1921, a working 
agreement (Exhibit 6) was entered into be- 
tween the British Columbia Telephone Com- 
pany and Local Unions No. 230 and 310 of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, said agreement to remain in effect 
until January 31, 1923, and continue unless 
terminated by thirty days’ notice by either 
of the parties to the agreement to the other. 

The agreement was continued until May, 
1926, when a committee of the Union met 
officials of the company with a view to nego- 
tiating a new contract. Following that inter- 
view a letter (Exhibit 9) was sent by the 
company to the Union stating that no nego- 
tiations could be carried on until the contract 
was cancelled. The Union replied giving for- 


_ mal notice (Exhibit 8) of its desire to ter- 
minate the existing agreement and to enter 


into a new one. 

No consideration, was given the Union in 
its request for a new agreement, and in June 
1926, the company issued to its employees 
individually a “Synopsis of Working Condi- 
tions and Wages” (Exhibit 2). 


During February of this year the Union 
renewed its efforts to open up negotiations 
with the.Company with a view to reaching 
a working agreement, but its request was re- 
fused. (Exhibits 3 and 4.) 

This all goes to show that the Union acted 
in good faith throughout, and it is diffieult 
to understand why the Company should as- 
sume such an attitude, particularly in view of 
the fact that there appears to be very little 
difference between the men and the Company 
regarding wages and working conditions—none 
but what could be amicably settled at one or 
two interviews; also the chief witnesses for 
the Company stated before the Board that 
there had been absolutely nothing to com- 
plain of in their dealings with the Union. No 
reason for their change of policy was ad- 
vanced by the Company further than that it 
was “thought not in the best interest to have 
a contract,” and that “there is no organiza- 
tion of telephone workers in the agg 
States.” 

While it may be true there are no working 
agreements between the Pacific States Tele- 
phones and their employees, representatives 
of the Union in the present case gave evi- 
dence to the effect that working agreements 
exist between some ten locals of the Electrical 
Workers Union and Mountain States Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company; also between 
companies and unions in the Provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

Taking into account all the circumstances 
as brought out in evidence my conclusion is 
that the men should not have been denied 
the right of recognition and collective bar- 
gaining, and I do not agree with my col- 
leagues on the Board on that point. For 
years the Telephone Company had recog-- 
nized that principle—a principle which is con- 
ceded by fair-minded peoplé—and no evi- 
dence was produced in this case which would 
show cause for a change of such policy. 

On the question of wages, Exhibit 19, being 
an agreement recently entered into between 
the British Columbia Electric Railway Com- 
pany and the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers covering employees doing 
a very similar class of work to that of tele- 
phone employees covered in the present in- 
stance, is a very fair basis, and my conclusion 
in that matter is that Locals 230 and 310 are 
entitled to an increase of fifty cents per day 
over the rates set forth in the 1921 contract 
(Exhibit 6) for foremen, headgangmen and 
journeymen ; working conditions to remain as 
set out in said 1921 contract. 


(Sed.) R. H. NEELANDS. 
Vancouver, Bx, May 23, 1927. 
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ALBERTA LABOUR DISPUTES ACT 
Report on Proceedings During the First Year. 


THE first annual report of the minister 

in charge of the administration of the 
Alberta Labour Disputes Act (Statutes of 
1926, chapter 53) is contained in the annual 
report of the Commissioner of Labour of 
the Province for the year 1926. The pro- 
visions of the Act were outlined jin the 
Lasour Gazerte, May, 1926, page 447. Its 
enactment followed the judgment of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
declaring invalid those ‘sections of the 
federal Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907, which deal with matters properly 
coming under provincial jurisdiction (LABouR 
Gazette, February, 1925, page 241). 


Four applications for the appointment of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation were 


received during the year, and a board was 


granted in one case only. These applications 
were as follows:— 


1. From the employees of the Greenhill 
Mines, Blairmore. The dispute arose out. of 
the discharge of an employee in connection 
with which discrimination was charged. Fol- 
lowing negotiations carried on by representa- 
tives of the government, the employee was 
reinstated in his former employment, and the 
application was withdrawn. 

2. From the employees of the Hillcrest 
Collieries, who charged discrimination in con- 
nection with the discharge of four employees. 
No board was granted, as the persons involved 
were not employees within the meaning of the 
Act, and the alleged discrimination was prior 


~ to its enactment. 


3. From members of the Edmonton and 


_ District Miners’ Federation, employed by four 


companies in this field. The organization had 


made three requests of the employers:— 


(1) Recognition of the Mine Workers’ Union 
of Canada; 

(2) 13 per ‘cent increase in wages of all men 
employed in and around mines, who are mem- 
bers of the said Miners’ Federation; 

(3) Reconsideration of dead work, and pay- 


ment thereof. 


It was fourid that there were four separate 
agreements by the parties concerned in this 
case, and therefore four disputes instead of 


one, and while efforts were being made to have 


one board established, to which all matters 
Se be referred, most of the men returned 
to work under the terms of the existing agree- 


ments, and the application was allowed to 


lapse. 


4. From the employees of the Greenhill 
Mines, Blairmore, members of Canadian Mine 
Workers’ Union, Local No. 1. 

Prior to the application the employees, rely- 
ing on an agreement dated April 7, 1925, had 
requested an increase in the minimum daily 
rate in respect of machine pick mine workers, 
and a readjustment in respect of rates paid 
for laying of sheet iron in places other than 
chutes. A board was granted, composed of 
H. M. E. Evans, Edmonton, Chairman, named 
by representatives of employer and employees; 
L, P. Roberts, Bellevue, named by the em- 
ployer as his representative, and F. Wheatley, 
Blairmore, named by the employees as their 
representative. 


Report of Board 


The majority report of the Board was as 
follows:— 

(a) Re claim of miners in respect of machine 
pick mining— 

(1) The earnings of the men on ‘contract, 
under the new system of mining by machine 
picks, without the use of explosives, are not 
in dispute, whether these be in excess of the 
earnings by the old method or whether in a 
normal working place they fall even below the 
minimum rate fixed in the minimum rate 
clause—that clause applies only to earnings in 
abnormal places. 

(2) We find from the agreement, dated 
April 7, 1925, and effective to April 7, 1926, 
that it was the intention of the parties to that 
agreement to fix $5.40 a day for a fair day’s 
work in an abnormal place. ; 

(3) From the above we find that the com- 
pany has no right to expect anything more 
than a fair day’s work. If the use of the new 
machines involved unavoidable injury to the 
workmen, it would be a matter to be dealt 
with by regulations under the powers given to 
the respective bodies by The Mines Act and 
the Workmen’s Compensation (Accident 
Fund) Act of the Province of Alberta. An 
increase in the minimum rate for working 
abnormal places would not be a proper way 
or adequate way of meeting any condition of 
work which involved unavoidable injury to 
the workmen. 

(4) We find on the Sain submitted to 
us that the disabilities which have so far 
occurred might have been avoided by proper 
precautions in the way of protection against 
exposure to chill, and in taking steps to have 
the men become more gradually accustomed 
to the work. 
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(5) We dismiss the argument that the added 
productivity should be reflected in a higher 
minimum wage, because the latter only applies 
in an abnormal place and in the very nature 
of the case just when there is no added pro- 
ductivity. As stated above by the agreement, 
the company has no right in an abnormal 
place to demand more than a fair day’s work, 
which the men undertook to furnish through- 
out the life of the agreement on condition that 
they would be made up to the minimum of 
$5.40 per day. 

(6) We also dismiss the argument that, 
since the contract man in a normal place earns 
more than before, he has the right to expect 
a higher minimum in an abnormal place. 


_ Having regard to its greater expense in the 


new method, the company claimed in its 
reply that the higher earnings of the contract 
men were a proof that the contract rates were 
too high. As stated, the matter of contract 
rates is not.in dispute before this Board. At 
the same time, it would not be fair in view 
of the company’s side of the case, to use the 
higher earnings as an argument for a higher 
minimum. In any case, we do not think that 
this would touch the general principal of the 
agreement, that a fair day’s work was to be 
given for the minimum stated. 

(7) We therefore find against the claim of 
the employees under the first heading, namely: 
for the payment of a minimum rate of $6.50 


’ per day for the new work of machine pick 


mining. 
(Sgd.) H. M. E. Evans, Chairman. 
(Sgd.) L. P. Roserts. 


Minority Report 


Mr. Frank Wheatley presented a minority 
report in which he commented on the findings 
contained in section (3) of claim (a) of the 
above report, which in his opinion contained 
the kernel of the dispute. Dealing with this 


section he said:— 


In the first place, I contend, and ath sup- 
ported by good mining practice, that when 
any contract working place becomes abnormal, 
such place requires a maximum of skill and 


hard work to overcome the abnormality, and 


in consequence warrants a higher rate of pay, 
and: instead of the minimum wage, such per- 


_ son undertaking the work should at least be 
paid the average wage earned in a normal 
working place. 


Secondly, it is the custom to pay higher 


‘wage rates where machines are used, a reason 
itself which would justify the increase asked. 


As to the argument of the Majority Report— 


that if the use of the new machines involved 


unavoidable injury to the workmen it would 
be dealt with by the Workmen’s Compensation 


Act, I wish to say: Sworn evidence of the 
medical doctor called to testify before the 
board, showed that the use of these, machines 
did involve injury to the workmen, and for 
which injury the doctor prescribed rest as a 
cure. While the rest cure is usually obtained 
in the course of a few days, I must point out 
that the waiting period specified when making 
claim under the Compensation Act is “for 
and from the fourth day of the accident,” 
with the result that few claims for compensa- 
tion could be sustained. Owing to this waiting 
period, the workmen are, therefore, compelled 
to seek relief in the higher rate of pay. 

Nor can I agree that The Mines Act would 
deal with the matter by regulation. The 
Mines Department advised the necessity for 
this new system of work in the interests of 
safety, and endorsed by the workmen, with 
the company sharing equally in the resulis, 
as the small added costs referred to elsewhere 
in the report is taken up as insurance in 
greater protection to its property as well as 
to the lives of its workmen. 


I therefore submit the foregoing as sufficient 
grounds to warrant the increase asked in the 
minimum wage rate to men working in an 
abnormal place under the new system of 
machine pick mining and to justify non-con- 
currence in that part of the Majority Report 
marked (a). 


(Sgd.) FRANK WHEATLEY. 


UNANIMOUS FINDING 


(b) Re Claim by miners in respect of payment 
for paying sheet iron— 


(1) We find that neither the wording of 
the clauses in the agreement nor the esiab- 
lished practice at the mine are sufficient to 
constitute a definite agreement in this point 
between the employer and the employees. In 
any case, a system of payment by lineal 
measurement does not appear to be satisfac- 
tory, because the sheet iron is often laid and 
relaid within the day period, or may be 
covered up with coal and inaccessible for 
measurement. 


(2) We therefore recommend that the pres- 


ent basis of compensation for this work be 


abandoned, and that the following be inserted 
in the agreement under the heading “Green- 
hill both Seams,” and immediately following 
the clause on “Chute Buildings,” Chute in 
pillars: laying sheet iron in pillars, one and 
one half per cubic yard, the company to lay 
the sheet iron to the pillar. 


(Sgd.) H. M. E. Evans, Chairman. 
(Sgd.) L. P. Roserts. 
(Sgd.) Frank WuHeart.ey. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY. 1927 
HE number of strikes and lockouts in ex- have not yet declared them terminated. In- 


istence during May was seventeen, as 
compared with twelve the preceding month. 
The time loss for the month was less than 
during May, 1926, being 20,766 working days 
as compared with 59,591 working days during 
the same month last year. 


Number | Number of} Time loss 
Date _ of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
May, MOD7 25. eee cee 17 4,772 20,766 
BABY 1 O27. ov. o.cisieeateiers 12 853 lu 082 
MA LODO. sees. ox 15 4,018 59,591 
The record of the Department includes 


lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, or 
an industrial condition which is undoubtedly 
a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statis- 
tical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are 
recorded together. A strike or lockout, included 
as such in the records of the Department, 
is a cessation of work involving six or more 
employees at its commencement and _ lasting 
at least one working day. Disputes of less than 
one day’s duration, and disputes involv- 
ing less than six employees, are included in the 
published record only when ten days’ or more 
time loss is caused, but a separate record of 


- such disputes is maintained in the Department, 


and the figures are given in the annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all dis- 
putes which come to the knowledge of the De- 
partment, and the methods taken to secure 


_ information practically preclude probability of 


omissions of a serious nature. Information as 
to a dispute involving a small number of em- 
ployees, or for a short period of time, is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Five disputes, involving 1380 workpeople, 
were carried over from April and twelve dis- 
putes commenced during May. One of the 
strikes and lockouts commencing prior to May 
terminated during the month and eight of the 
strikes and lockouts commencing during May 
also terminated during the month. At the end 
of May, therefore, there were on record eight 
strikes and lockouts, as follows: Ladies’ 
clothing factory workers, Toronto, Ont.; cap 
makers, Toronto, Ont.; men’s clothing factory 
workers, St. Hyacinthe, P.Q.; electrotypers, 


- Toronto, Ont.; bakers, Montreal, P.Q.; black- 


smiths, etc., Saskatoon, Sask.; tile layers and 
terrazzo’ workers, Montreal, P.Q.; and 
plumbers, Vancouver, B.C. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 


employment conditions are no longer affected 


although the unions or organizations concerned 


formation is available as to six such disputes, 
namely: metal polishers at Sackville, N.B., 
March 15, 1921; moulders at Galt, Ont., August 
2, 1922; cigarmakers at Montreal, March 24, 
1925; men’s clothing factory workers at Mont- 
real, P.Q., July 28, 1926, fur workers at Win- 
nipeg, Man., September 25, 1926, and plumbers 
at Windsor, Ont., April 5, 1927. 

Of the disputes which commenced during 
May one was against an alleged violation of 
agreement, one for contract rates of pay in- 
stead of day rates, one for increase in wages 
and recognition of union, three for increases 
in wages and shorter hours, one was sym- 
pathetic and six were for increases in wages. 
Of the nine strikes which terminated during 
the month four were in favour of the employ- 
ers, one in favour of the employees, three 
were indefinite and one resulted in a com- 
promise. 

A dispute involving 850 coal miners at Syd- 
ney Mines, N/‘S., in a cessation of work from 
April 29 to May 2 was reported to the De- 
partment too late for publication in the May 
issue of the Lasour Gaznrre. The cause of the 
dispute was an alleged violation of the terms 
of the working conditions on the part of the 
employer, namely charging the workmen for 
tools. The men returned to work when it 
had been arranged that the dispute would be 
dealt with by the union officials and the em- 
ployer. 

A report has been received as to a strike of 
coal miners at New Waterford, NS., about 
May 24, but no particulars have yet been re- 
ceived. 

The following paragraphs give particulars in 
regard to certain disputes, in addition to in- 
formation given in the tabular statement. 


Men’s CrorHine Factory Workers, Sr. 
Hyvacintun, P.Q—In this dispute, which be- 
gan on February 7, 1927, a great many of the 
employees involved had by the end of the 
month secured work with another factory 
opening up in this locality. 


Men’s Croruine Factory Workers, Mont- 
REAL, P.Q—In this dispute which commenced 
April 13, 1927, caused by a proposed reduc- 
tion in wages, a settlement was reached at 
the end of May, the employer agreeing to 
union wages and working conditions. 

Coan Miners (LANDING Trnpers), GLACE 
Bay, N.S.—A number of landing tenders ceased 
work on May 9, alleging a violation of their — 
local contract because additional men had 
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been employed on the work, who should, they 
-claimed, be paid by the company instead of 
being given their share of the earnings. On 
the second day the company posted a notice 
terminating the contract in thirty days, and 
the employees returned to work. 


CoaL Miners, RoADMAKERS AND OTHERS, 
Grace Bay, N.S.—The employees ceased work 
when their representations that they should 
be given contract rates instead of day rates 
of pay in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Nova Scotia Coal Commission 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING MAY, 1927 


eee 


Number | Time 
of em- loss in 

Industry, occupation and locality | ployees eg 
ays 


involved 


Remarks 


(a) Strikes and lockouts occurring prior to May, 1927. 


ManvuractuRInc— 
Clothing (including knitted goods )— 
*Ladies’ clothing factory work- 4 
ers, Toronto, Ont. 


Cap makers, Toronto, Ont.... 5 


Men’s clothing factory work- 10 
ers, St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 


Men’s clothing factory work- 109 2,398 
ers, Montreal, P.Q. 
Printing and Publishing— 
Electrotypers, Toronto, Ont... Y 50 


(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during May, 


Mininec, Non-FEerRRovus SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners (landing tenders), 
Glace Bay, N.S. 


Coal miners (roadmakers) : Glace 68 


340 
Bay, N.S. 
Coal miners, Glace Bay N.S.... 3,992 7,508 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Bakers, Montreal, P.Q......... 73 1,500 
Tron, Steel and Products— 
Sheet metal workers, Edmon- 25 475 
ton, Alberta. 
Blacksmiths, Saskatoon, Sask.| 87 444 
~ Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 
Stonecutters, Winnipeg, Man... 40 640 
Construcrion— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Tile layers and terrazzo work- 70 1,476 
ers, Montreal, P.Q. 
Plasterers, London, Ont....... 52 52 
Structural iron workers, Van- 80 960 
couver, B.C. 
Plumbers, Vancouver, B.C.... 175 4,375 
Steel workers, (reinforced con- 4 44 


crete), Vancouver, B.C. 


Alleged lockout, commenced June 30, 1926, against 
enforcement of non-union conditions. 
minated. 

Commenced Aug. 27, 1926, for employment of 
union members only. Unterminated. 

Work ceased Feb. 7, 1927, for higher wages, shorter 
hours and recognition of union. Unterminated. 
Commenced April 13, 1927, against reduction in 
wages. Terminated May 30, 1927, in favour of 

employers. 


Commenced Dec. 20, 1926, against discharge of 
employees for union activity. Unterminated. 


1927. 


Commenced May 9, 1927, against alledged violation 
ofagreement. Terminated May 11, 1927, in 
favour of employers. ‘ 

Commenced May 13, 1927, for contract rates instead 
of day rates. Terminated May 19, 1927. 


Commenced May 14, 1927, in sympathy with 


roadmakers. Terminated May 19, 1927. 


Commenced May 1, 1927, for increase in wages 
Unterminated. 


Commenced May 2, 1927, for increase in wages. — 


Terminated May 25, 1927. Employees sub- 
stantially successful. ra 


Commenced May 17, 1927, for increase in wages and 
recognition of union. Unterminated. <i 


Commenced May 12, 1927, for increase in wages. 
Work resumed May 25, 1927. 


Commenced May 2,.1927, for increased wages and 


shorter hours. Unterminated. 


Commenced May 2, 1927, for increase in wages. ( 


Terminated May 3, 1927, in a compromise. 
Commenced May 2, 1927, for increase in wages and 


5-day week. Terminated May 16, 1927, in favour 


of employers. 


Commenced May 2, 1927, for increase in wages. 


a Pateren insted, ole ; 

commenced May 2, 1927, for increase in wages and 
5-day week. Terminated May 16, 1927, in favour 
of employer. api Of i 


Ee ee eee ee ee a 2 ae - - 


*Reports indicate that the strikers have been replaced, but there are still a number of employees out a . 


on the strike benefit list of the union 


June, 1927: 


Unter- — 
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(of which Sir Andrew Rae Duncan was Chair- 
man), were refused. Miners in the same col- 
heries and miners in other collieries ceased 
work in sympathy with these, but all returned 
to work on May 19, the District Executive of 
the union to take the matter up with the em- 
ployer'as both parties had previously agreed 
to accept the recommendations of the Com- 
mission. 


Bakers, Monrreat, P.Q—Bakers employed 
in six establishments in Montreal ceased work 
on May 2 because an increase in wages was 
not granted. At the end of May thirteen of 
these men had secured work with other em- 
ployers and the remainder were still on strike. 


Sueer Mera, Workers, EpMontTon, ALTA— 
Employees in a number of establishments 
ceased work on May 2 because a demand for 
an increase in wages from 70-90c. per hour 
to 80c.-$1 was refused. The employees re- 
quested the Minister of Labour to bring 
about a settlement and the Fair Wages Of- 
ficer of the Department proceeded to Ed- 
Mmonton and secured a settlement at a wage 
rate of 75c.-$1 an hour, with a signed agree- 
ment for a year. (This appears among the 
“Recent Industrial Agreements” on another 
page). 


BuacKsMITHS, Erc., Saskatoon, Sask—A 
dispute. caused by a change in wages and 
working conditions involving payment of 
piece rates to certain classes of employees re- 
sulted in a cessation of work on May 17, 1927, 
involving chiefly blacksmiths, blacksmiths’ 
helpers, etc., who demanded increases in 
wages from 50c.-60c. per hour for some classes 
and 50c.-55c. for others and from 40c. to 45c. 
or 50c. for still others, presenting a draft 
agreement embodying their proposals. The 
‘Trades and Labour Council of Saskatoon ap- 
plied to the Minister of Labour, who dis- 
patched the Fair Wages Officer, through 
whom negotiations between the employer and 
the blacksmiths’ union were conducted until 
May 28, when the employer refused to con- 
tinue the negotiations, a joint conference 
being held on May 24. The member of the 
Federal Parliament for Saskatoon, Dr. A. M. 
Young, also mediated. At the end of the 
month the dispute was still unterminated. 


_ Sronecurrers, Winnivze, Man.—Stonecut- 
ters employed in four stone yards in Winni- 
peg ceased work on ‘May 12, 1927, for an in- 
crease. in wages from $1.10 per Rods to $1.25. 
After some negotiations the employers had 
proposed a signed agreement continuing the 
existing wages for two years at the rate of 
$1.10 per hour, and stated that any men who 
worked from May 12 Wnts be agreeing to 


j 
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these conditions. After a conference on May 
24 it was agreed that work should be resumed, 
the subject of the dispute to be again taken 
up with a view to arbitration if not other- 
wise settled. 


Tite LAYERS AND TERRAZZO WorkKERS, Mon- 
TREAL, P.Q.—Tile layers and terrazzo workers 
employed in 15 establishments in Montreal 
ceased work on May 2, when a demand for 
an increase in wages from a range of 60c.-90c. 
per hour to $1 per-hour, with the 44-hour 
week instead of a week of from 494 hours to 
54. hours, was refused. At the end of the 
month the dispute remained unterminated, 
but some of the strikers were reported to have 
secured work with other employers at the 
higher wages demanded. 


PLaSTERERS, Lonpon, ONT.—A cessation of 
work occurred on May 2, when a demand 
for an increase in wages by plasterers from 
$1.10 per hour to $1.40 was refused. The next 
day work was resumed, the employer of most 
of the men having agreed to pay $1.15 per 
hour and in 1928 to increase the rate to $1.20. 


SrructuraAL IRON WorKERS, VANCOUVER, 
B.C.—A cessation of work occurred on May 2 
when a demand for an increase in wages from 
$9 per day to $10 for erectors, and from $6.50 
per day to $7.50 for fabricators, and the 5-day 
week instead of the 44-hour week, was. re- 
fused. On May 12 negotiations were resumed, 
the employer refusing to make any conces- 
sions on the ground that the cost of building 
was already so high that. it was difficult to 
get money invested in building. The men 
returned to work at the same wages and hours 
previously in force. 


-Prumpers, Vancouver, B.C.—Plumbers em- 
ployed by the various firms in Vancouver 
ceased work on (May 2, when a demand for 
an increase in wages from $8.50 per day to 
$10 was refused, the agreement which pro- 
vided for a closed shop and the 5-day week 
having expired. On May 17 the employers 
announced that, the union having refused to 
accept their proposals, they would in future 
work on an open shop basis at the wages in 
force during the previous year, namely $8.50 
per day. At the end of the month the dis- 
pute was still unterminated. 


Sree: Workers (REINFORCED CONCRETE), 
Vancouver, B.C—When a demand for an 
increase in wages from $6.50 per day to $7.50 
was refused, the steel workers on reinforced 
concrete, members of the Vancouver local of 
the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers’ 
union, ceased work on May 2 on one building 
and on May 16 they returned to work at the 
wages and hours previously in force. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


OP ae latest available information as to strikes 
and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazette from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue for February, 1927, as an addendum 
to the review of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada during 1926. The latter included a 
table summarizing principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1918 in the several 
countries for which such figures were available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued- in 
some cases after an interval of as much as two 
years, so that for such countries the latest 
figures are not for relatively recent dates. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


During April, 16 new disputes were reported 
as beginning in the month and 20 were still 
in progress from the previous month, making 
a total of 36 disputes in progress in the month. 
The number of workpeople involved directly 
and indirectly was 10,200, and the time loss 
79.000 working days. Of: the 16 disputes be- 
ginning in the month, 11 arose on questions of 
wages and 5 on other questions. Settlements 
were made in 20 disputes, 3 in favour of work- 
people, 6 in favour of employers and 11 were 
compromised. 

Two important coal mining disputes were 
settled during April. At Sunderland, a dispute 
involving 1,705 workpeople which began on 
December 1, 1926, “ against local reductions in 
piece-work rates of wages offered on termina- 
tion of the national stoppage” was settled on 
April 25, when the men accepted the em- 
ployers’ offer to postpone the reduction for 
six weeks. At Newport, Monmouthshire, 3,000 
workpeople were involved in a dispute in two 
collieries which began on December 8, 1926, 
“against local concessions as to wages, etc., de- 
manded on termination of the national stop- 
page.” In the case of one colliery, work was 
resumed in January and an amicable settle- 
ment was reached at the other on April 14. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for March show the num- 
ber of disputes beginning in the month to be 
75, of which 53 involved 10,604 employees, 
making the average number of employees per 
dispute 200, while revised figures for Febru- 
ary give the number of disputes as 66, of 
which 51 involved 10,217 employees. Of the 
‘75 disputes in March, 23 were in the clothing 
industry and 15 in building trades. 
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Clothing workers in Baltimore, Maryland, 
to the number of 1,800 went on strike on 
March 23. The union demanded that the 
employers post bonds with the union guaran- 
teeing the terms of the contract. The strike 
was terminated successfully on March 28. 


Bituminous Coal Miners’ Dispute—There 
was little change in the general situation re- 
garding this dispute during May. The presi- 
dent of the miners’ organization stated that 
while those union mines which were working 
under tentative agreements were producing 
about 8,000,000 tons per week, the consumption 
was about 11,000,000 tons, thus using up the 
reserve stocks. On the other hand, the market 
for coal was quiet and the demand light. In 
the Southwest’ a conference at Kansas City, 
Missouri, was reported to have reached a ten- 
tative agreement as to working conditions and 
was later to discuss wages. 

In the Central Pennsylvania field, union 
mines continued to be operated under an in- 
terim agreement by which the old scale of 
wages is maintained pending a settlement of 
the dispute or further negotiations. A joint 
conference of operators and miners in this 
district was held in Philadelphia from May 
23-27, but no basis of settlement was reached. 
Further negotiations were postponed until 
June 15. 

In some localities affected by the dispute, 
operators were reported to be taking steps to 
evict miners from houses belonging to the 
operators with a view to employing non-union 
miners and operating open shop. This resulted 
in court proceedings which in some instances 
prevented evictions for the time. There were 
also reports of picketing and of some minor 
disturbances where operators were attempting 
to, or were reported to be about to operate 
mines on a non-union basis. 


Plumbers’ Dispute, New York—No settle- 
ment was reached in May of the plumbers’ 
strike in Brooklyn which began on April 1, 
and involved 3,000 plumbers and helpers, its 
purpose being to secure an increase in wages 
from $12 to $14 per day. An injunction, how- 
ever, was obtained by the union forbidding 
the master plumbers in Manhattan and the 
Bronx from continuing the lockout which they 
had declared on April 27 as a protest against 
the strike in Brooklyn. As a result of this 
injunction, 5,000 plumbers in these two bor- 
oughs returned to work on May 20. The 
2,000 plumbers and helpers also locked out in 
Queens and Richmond boroughs failed to se- 
cure a similar injunction, so that 5,000 were 
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still involved in this dispute. The master plum- 
bers in Brooklyn advertised for plumbers to 
replace the strikers at the same wage rate as 
in force before the strike. 


Belgium 


In February, 1927, 10 strikes and one lock- 
out began while 12 strikes were still in progress 
from the previous month, so that the total 
number of disputes in progress during the 
month was 23, involving 4,344 workpeople 
and resulting in a time loss of 57,647 work- 
ing days. Of the disputes beginning in the 
month, 6 were over wages questions and 2 
against the discharge of workmen.  Settle- 
ments were reached in 13 disputes, 2 in favour 
of workpeople, 8 by compromise and 8 in 
favour of employers. 

_In March, 1927, there were 16 new disputes 
while eleven were carried over from Feb- 
ruary. The total number of disputes in 
progress was 27, involving 6,252 workpeople 
and resulting in a time loss of 93,140 working 
days. Of the 16 disputes beginning in the 
month 15 were disputes as to wages. Thirteen 
strikes and one lockout were settled during 
the month, 8 in favour of workpeople, 3 by 
compromise and 3 in favour of employers. 


Finland 


Figures for the year 1926 have recently been 
published. The total number of disputes was 


Industrial Disputes in the Irish 


__A statistical survey of industrial disputes for 
the four years 1923 to 1926 was published in 
the Irish Trade Journal for May, 1927. In the 
following tables, disputes are classified by in- 
dustries, by causes and by results. The num- 
ber of disputes is the number which began in 


72, involving 310 establishments and 10,230 
workpeople, and resulting in a time loss of 
374,474 working days. Of the 72 disputes, 36 
Were Over wages questions, 26 over agreements, 
4 concerning holidays of workmen or foremen, 
one a sympathetic dispute and 5 over various 
other causes. The results of the disputes were 
as follows: 39, involving 6,569 workpeople, 
were settled by compromise; 13, involving 
2,430 workpeople, were in favour of employers; 
14, involving 904 workpeople, were in favour 
of workpeople; and 6, involving 327 work- 
people, were unterminated or the result was 
unknown. 

In March, 1927, 12 disputes were in pro- 
gress, involving 27 establishments and 1,327 
workpeople. In April, 1927, 10 disputes were 
in progress, involving 18 establishments and 
865 workpeople. 


Netherlands 


During March, 1927, 16 strikes began, 12 of’ 
which involved 650 workpeople. There were 
no lockouts during the month. 


New Zealand 


During the first three months of 1927, there 
were 14 industrial disturbances, involving 15 
firms and 993 workers. The total duration was 
40 days, the average duration 2.86 days, and 
the approximate loss in wages £2,212. 


Free State From 1923 to 1926 


the year, while the number of workpeople in- 
volved and working days lost refer to all dis- 
putes in progress during the year. The table 
showing results of disputes is based on the num- 
ber of disputes which terminated in each year 
and the number of workpeople involved therein. 


DISPUTES ACCORDING TO INDUSTRIES 


Number of Disputes 


Number of Workpeople 


Number of Working Days Lost 


/ Involved 
G 
eens same 1923 | 1924 { 1925 | 1926 || 1923 ( 1924 | 1925 { 1926 1923 1924 { 1925 1926 
d tob 19/15 8 5I| 4,419] 1,154] 917} 141|| 207,903]. 19,521] 8,724]. 14,960 
ed carry Di oce 2 5 5 6i| 164 338} 922] 114 1,520] 7,584] 3,365 1,853 
Building and allied tealos flees 10/cment 2 6|| 420] 1,027} 310] 148 11,152} 54,515] 6,241 2,213 
3 eee os 5 4 1 3i| 261] 193] 50] 64 4,902| 1,340 150 5,660 
SIS MeD fee RI SOT NE 8 2 | een 640] 348] 280||....... 53 7,000 12,312 11,440 
iz, boot d sho 5 Bl este 3 58| 419|......} 106 aTTG | ea oe 5 
Clot ity ‘ae 2 iD me ae 2\||> . 20a 00) Beant: 77 7,480| 4,400)........ 538 
Furniture and woodworking 5 2 4 3 2641 281) 160 47 13,342} 30,062) 4,584 3,024 
hemical 0.5 .c0. 002 ase 3 2 2 2|| 350/ 260] 85] 156 34,020] 5,9 1,250 2,045 
Railway, tram and bus..... ii Dinas. 3|| 695] 598]...... 535 36,434) 16,688)........ 2,000 
O our Ge i 36 ly NB} 9|| 7,438] 3,953] 2,124] 429|/ 482,935] 4,745] 88,032} 11,396 
etailtrades..............- 6 3 8 5|| 398] 365) 804| 90 44,417] 7,415] 73,939 3,151 
as, water and electricity.. 2 3 Slee 78\| 908i 163l conn 12,624] 12,014 497 
Public utility services... yh XE | es 7|| 587] 4,012] 539] 405 5,269] 77,574| 11,784] 18,751 
Reeedesiac rss. i is roe 22 s| 10 1|| 5,223) 2,155] 1,133] 870]| 346,463] 47,168] 82,914) 10,480 
Total....... at 8s 133! 104 86]  57//20,635/16,403| 6,855] 3,455|| 1,208,734] 801,705] 293,792] 85,345 
- 
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Number of Workpeople ‘ 
Number of Disputes Involved - Number of Working Days Lost 
Cause of Dispute 
if 1928 { 1924 | 1925 | 1926 || 1923 | 1924 | 1925 / 1926 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Related to collective bar- 
gaining— 
(i) concerning trade union 
questions or refusal to 
conclude a_ collective 
agreement.............+ 4 10 19 2 273) 2,089) 2,331 91 1,359] 72,154) 110,115 492 
(ii) concerning conditions 
of employment in rela- 
tion to— 
AT) WHER. os. Se aklsereeas « 73 50 39 28] |17,136| 8,133) 2,836] 1,769]| 1,032,515) 183,862) 160,210 56,509 
(2) hours of labour........ 4 1 Sl casts 300 20} = 153]... ¥5,880} 1,220} 4,303).......... 
(3) engagement or dismis-| 
sal of workers.......... 24 31 16 12|| 1,212} 1,898] 1,019} 254 29,436] 26,826) 15,999 7,179 
(4) other matters......... 16 4 7 8 890} 324) 478) 549 40,638} 3,656) 2,683 18,382 
Not related to collective 
bargaining— 
(i) sympathetic disputes.. "f 6 2 6 782) 3,879 38 769 49,452) 13,227 482 2,668 
(ii) other disputes........ Ss a eet ate 1 42 GO) saan’ 23 39,454 60 oxic ee 115 
Total sveccsene rene 131] 104 86 57||20,635}16,403] 6,855) 3,455]! 1,208,734) 301,705] 293,792 85,345 
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RESULTS OF DISPUTES WHICH TERMINATED IN EACH YEAR 


os Number of Disputes Number of Workpeople Involved 
esu 
1923 , 1924 { 1925 | 1926 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Workers’ claims— : 
& Grlinlly admitted. , sitive. iceceestts-<cesesttestes 16) 20) 13] 14 946] 1,362 339 792 
+f admitted IN PATE YA tind no view ores wekeditdeverivs este 33 18 11 7 1,297 6,051 1,166 480 
a gisioted: ne sdy sdubondn cenisE = -nryanionrae “Sears 19 29 29 16 1,627 3,141 1,126 514 
oyers’ claims— 

q rt aye ts; 915 

successful in > 
¥ rejected ss 70 

3,118 


Protection of Young Persons in Turkey 

It is reported from Angora that the Turkish 
Cabinet has concluded the consideration of a 
Bill which, among other provisions, prohibits 
the employment of children under the age of 
twelve years. 

Special instructions will be issued to define 
the establishments in which boys and girls 
under eighteen may be employed. 


Pupils in Canadian schools now have $907,- 
862 on deposit in the Penny Bank, as com- 
pared with $795,154 a year ago. Cornwall 
(Ont.) children head the list with 87 per cent 
of the pupils having bank accounts. This 
compares with 30 per cent in Toronto and 21 
per cent in Montreal. 


| 


- 


. 


Hours of work are limited to ten a day, 
with an interval of one hour, which is, how- 
ever, not obligatory in the case of work last- 
ing less than six hours. 

Further instructions will be issued to deter- 
minc the conditions of intermittent employ- 
ment in transportation industries by a system 
of rotation. 

The dismissal of a worker is not permitted 
except on a fortnight’s notice and on pay- 
ment of a fortnight’s wages. 

- A Labour Directorate is to be created under 
the Ministry of Commerce to supervise the 
enforcement of the Act. 


British anthracite shipments to the Port of 
Montreal this season to the end of May to- 
talled 128,661 tons, or an increase of 22,646 
tons over the corresponding period of last 
year. At the present rate of progress those in 
the business predict that 800,000 tons will be 
handled in Montreal during the season, ending 
next December, though some authorities say 
a million would be nearer the mark. British 
steam coal and other bituminous material 
has also been coming to Montreal in goodly 
quantities, this season’s receipts to date being 
19,587 tons, as compared with nil last year, 


1,894 tons in 1925 and 165 in 1924. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 


Address delivered by the Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour, before 
the Union of Canadian Municipalities, Ottawa, June, 1927 


I T is now twenty years since the subject of 
improving the condition of aged deserving 
poor persons in Canada was first brought to 
the attention of the Dominion Parliament. It 
Was successively under consideration in 1907, 
1908, 1912, 1914, 1922, 1924, 1925 and 1926. On 
two different occasions, in 1912 and 1924, 
special committees were appointed by the 
House of Commons to enquire into an old 
age pension system for Canada, witnesses were 
examined, and the proceedings continued on 
both occasions into the ensuing session. 


In 1908 an Act of Parliament was passed 
authorizing the sale of what are known as 
Canadian Government Annuities, a perfectly 
safe form of investment through which indi- 
viduals may make financial provision for their 
old age. This Act is administered by the De- 
partment of Labour and efforts are being made 
at present to bring its advantages more gener- 
ally before the public. 

But notwithstanding that economic condi- 
tions and opportunities in Canada are vastly 
better than in most -other countries; notwith- 
standing the fact that there is a very general 
disposition among our people towards thrift, 
as is shown by the large amount of life insur- 
ance, etc., per head of the population; not- 
withstanding the passage of generous work- 
men’s compensation laws for the care of those 
who have suffered through disabling accidents 
and industrial diseases; and notwithstanding 
the existence of voluntary pension schemes in 
many industrial and commercial undertakings 
for the benefit of old workers, investigation 
has shown conclusively that many people 
reach old age without adequate financial means 
to provide for themselves during the period 


of life which may remain to them after their ‘ 


earning powers have ceased. 

~ Moreover, it is becoming increasingly harder 
for workmen who have passed their prime to 
keep up with the rapid pace of present day 
industry, and unemployment, due to this 
sause, is on the increase, with consequent diffi- 
sulty to the older workers in making the 
provision which all of us would like to do for 
yur own declining years. 

Under the British North America Act the 
responsibilities arising out of social problems 
of this nature devolve upon the respective 
srovinces and circumstances have already com- 
gelled the adoption in all the provinces of 
measures for the relief of old persons who are 
vithout financial means. Large sums of money 
wre indeed disbursed in the older provinces on 
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relief work of this nature. The methods in 
force vary, however, in different parts of the 
country, on account of the population moving 
freely from one province to another, it is 
consequently difficult, if not impossible, for 
any province acting alone to meet the situa- 
tion as fully as is desirable. 

The Dominion Government was convinced 
through the representations made to it from 
various quarters, and through the investigation 
of Parliamentary committees, that the time 
had come when we should institute a country- 
wide system of old age pensions for the pro- 
tection of persons of seventy years and up- 
wards who were without the necessary means 
of support. An Old Age Pensions Bill was 
accordingly introduced by the Government in 
Parliament last year based on the recom- 
mendations that had been made by a special 
committee of the House of Commons in the 
preceding session. This measure passed the 
House of Commons but failed of adoption in 
the Senate. 

The old age pensions policy of the Govern- 
ment was widely discussed during the last 
election campaign. One could hardly read a 
newspaper, indeed, during the campaign with- 
out noticing some reference to the desirability 
of establishing a system of old age pensions in. 
this country, and if we are to interpret the 
will of the electorate in the way that electoral 
decisions are generally interpreted, there can 
be no question that the principle of old age 
pensions was endorsed by the people of Canada 
at the polls. The Government Bill was 
accordingly re-introduced during the past ses- 
sion and, after passing the House of Commons 
by general consent, was also adopted in the 
Senate on division by 61 votes to 14—a not- 
able victory for public opinion. 

The Parliamentary Committee of Enquiry 
disclosed the fact that most of the import- 
ant industrial countries of the world have 
already made provision by law for the protec- 
tion. of their aged workers. Among the coun- 
tries which have already taken such action 
are: Great Britain, France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Spain, Portugal, 
Switzerland, Greece, Bulgaria, Roumania, Ar- 


‘gentina, Chili, Uruguay, Australia, New Zea- 


land, and certain States of the United States 
of America. 

Insurance against incapacity to work, due 
to old age, has been provided in these coun- 
tries by a number of different methods. 
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Probably the earliest systems were those 
established by fraternal and benefit societies 
and trade unions for their members. Schemes 
for voluntary insurance were introduced later, 
subsidized in some cases by the state. The 
failure of the voluntary system, even when 
assisted by public funds, to attract general 
support, led in many countries to the adop- 
tion of compulsory insurance laws or laws 
which are general in their application. The 
latter laws fall into two classes: those under 
which the beneficiary makes a contribution to 
the pensions fund, and those under which pen- 
sions are paid from the public treasury. The 
former type is found in Argentina, Belgium, 
France, Czecho-Slovakia, Bulgaria, Jugo- 
Slavia, Rumania, Germany, Sweden, Italy, 
Portugal, Luxembourg, Greece, the Swiss Can- 
ton of Glarus, and Austria. Non-contribu- 
tory systems are in force in Australia, New 
Zealand, Uruguay, Spain, Denmark, Norway, 
and some States of the United States of 
America. In Great Britain a non-contributory 
system of pensions was introduced by legis- 
lation in 1908, applicable to persons of 
seventy years of age and upwards, which was 
followed in 1925 by the establishment of a 
contributory system applicable to persons be- 
‘tween the ages of sixty-five and seventy. But 
let it be noted that in Great Britain the non- 
contributory pension for the protection of per- 
sons of seventy years and over was the first 
step taken. 

The Committee which was appointed by 
the House of Commons of Canada in 1924 
to make an enquiry into an old age pension 
system for Canada, reported that it has en- 
quired into the systems which are in opera- 
tion in England, Australia, New Zealand and 
certain other countries; that it had examined 
witnesses, carefully considered their sugges- 
tions and compared the information obtained 
from municipalities throughout Canada in re- 
ply to a questionnaire which had been sent 
to the mayors of cities and towns in every 
province. The Committee recommended the 
establishment of an old age pension system 
at the earliest possible date for deserving in- 
digent persons of 70 years of age and up- 
wards; further, that the maximum rate of 


pension should be $20 per month, which would 


be lessened by private income or partial abil- 


ity to earn, and that one-half of the amount 


of pension payable should be borne by the 
Federal Government and the other half by 
the Provincial Government of such provinces 
as expressed by legislation their desire to 
adopt the system. The Committee estimated 
that there would be approximately 98,841 
eligible pensioners under the proposed system. 
If the maximum rate of pension of $20 per 


month were paid in all cases, the total annual 
expenditure would be approximately $23,- 
000,000. This amount, however, would be re- 
duced by any private income or partial earn- 
ings. 

The Committee was reappointed in the 
following session (1925) in order that it might 
give consideration to correspondence which 
had been exchanged during the interval be- 
tween the Federal Government and the Pro- 
vincial Governments. The Committee gave 
careful consideration to the views expressed 
by the different provinces and obtained also 
an authoritative legal opinion from the 
Deputy Minister of Justice as to the author- 
ity of Parliament to legislate on the subject 
of old age pensions. 

In view of existing financial conditions and 
the heavy taxation of Canada, the Committee 
did not feel warranted in recommending that 
the Dominion Government should bear the 
entire cost of old age pensions; on the other 
hand, it regarded this measure of social re- 
form as being very important and favoured 
co-operative action with the several provinces. 
The legal opinion of the Deputy Minister of 
Justice quoted in the Committee report was 
to the effect that the payment of old age 
pensions was within the jurisdiction of the 
provinces, although open to assistance from 
the Federal treasury. 

The report of the Old Age Pensions Com- 
mittee was adopted at the close of the session 
of 1925 after a debate in which an amend- 
ment was moved in favour of a purely Fed- 
eral scheme. This amendment was rejected 
by 189 votes to 17. The feeling of the House 
of Commons, however, was against a purely 
Federal system at that time, and although 
the question of a purely Federal system was 
raised again during the recent session of 
Parliament, no amendment was moved on 
the point and, as I have already intimated, 
the Government Bill, which was identical 
with one that had been presented to Parlia- 
ment in 1926, was adopted during the past 
session in both Houses of Parliament, and 
became law on March 31. 

In the course of the Parliamentary debate 
last year and again last session, some mem- 
bers advocated the desirability of a contribu- 
tory system. The Prime Minister, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie King, dealt with this subject in the 
session of 1926 and pointed out that prac- 
tically every scheme of contributory old age 
pensions in existence to-day began upon a 
non-contributory basis. Like the Prime Min- 
ister, [feel that if we were establishing an old 
age pension scheme with the younger people 
in view, I should myself be inclined to the 
contributory system, but having in mind the 
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fact that we are facing a practical problem 
and that we are dealing at present with the 
ease of those who have already reached old 
age, and who through lack of opportunity 
or by reason of misfortune are without means 
to provide for themselves, I think you will 
agree with me that the non-contributory plan 
of pension is the best one, in fact the only 
one to meet the case. At the same time, as 
I stated in Parliament, I hope to see our pre- 
sent system of Canadian Government Annu- 
ities developed later into a broad scheme of 
social insurance on a _ contributory basis. 
From the financial point of view these annu- 
ities are at present a remunerative form of 
investment, but my hope is that in the not 
distant future they may be still further popu- 
larized and that arrangements may be made 
whereby annuities will be obtainable at the 
age of sixty-five through the payment of 
weekly contributions from workers and em- 
ployers jointly, assisted, as in England, by 
small contributions weekly from the State. 

With regard to the Old Age Pensions Act 
which passed the Dominion Parliament at 
its recent session, I would point out that it 
authorizes the Dominion Government to make 
agreement with the provinces for the pay- 
ment of old age pensions by the latter, and 
sanctions the payment from the Dominion 
treasury to the provinces quarterly of half 
of the net sum which may have been paid 
out by the provinces for pensions. Pensions, 
therefore, will not be payable in any province 
until that province has passed legislation 
authorizing their payment and agreeing to 
bear one-half of the cost. Already one prov- 
ince, namely, British Columbia, has passed 
‘the necessary legislation approving of the 
scheme and giving authority for the Provincial 
Government to enter into an arrangement 
with the Dominion for the establishment of a 
‘system of old age pensions in the Pacific 
Coast province. A resolution approving of 
the principle of old age pensions was also 
adopted at the recent session of the Manitoba 
Legislature. With respect to the other prov- 
‘inces, it is expected that the subject will be 
discussed at a conference which is to be held 
‘between the Dominion and Provincial authori- 
ties later in the present year. 


The administration of old age pensions is 
to be entrusted to authorities appointed by 
the respective provincial governments. The 
‘eost of administration will have to be borne 
by the province, but! it is not expected that 
the same will be excessive in view of the fact 
that boards and commissions already exist in 


—— 


most of the provinces which are charged with 
the administration of workmen’s compensa- 
tion, mothers’ allowances, etc., through which 
the application for old age pensions can prob- 
ably be handled at a minimum of expense. 


The old age pension will be payable to every 
person who (a) is a British subject, or in the 
case of a widow who is not a British subject, 
was such before her marriage; (b) has at- 
tained the age of 70 years; (c) has resided 
in Canada for the 20 years immediately pre- 
ceding and (d) in the province in which the 
application for pension is made for the 5 
years immediately preceding the granting of 
the pension; (e) is not an Indian (Indians 
being otherwise provided for); (f) is not in 
receipt of an income of as much as $365 a 
year, and (g) has not made any voluntary as- 
signment or transfer of property for the pur- 
pose of qualifying for a pension. 


The maximum amount of pension payable 
under the Act is $240 yearly. In cases where 
pensioners have a private income, the amount 
of their old age pension would be subject to 
reduction by the amount, if any, that their 
private income exceeds $125 a year. In some 
quarters it may be felt that this legislation 
strikes at self-reliance, thrift and industry, and 
that it may make for waste and extravagance. 
I cannot, however, feel that these fears are 
grounded in fact. The truth is rather that 
in spite of all our natural resources and accu- 
mulated wealth, we have not far to look any- 
where for evidence of the necessity for an 
old age pensions scheme to take care of in- 
digents. Right here in Ottawa, the munici- 
pality is at present contributing to the care 
of 641 old persons, many of whom do not be- 
long here but who have come in from the sur- 
rounding country. This is one of the diffi- 
culties all through the country in relief work. 
Persons become indigent and come into the 
towns and cities for relief. The municipalities 
often feel that they are overburdened with 
their own indigents and try to evade the re- 
sponsibility of taking care of the outsiders. 
In that way the burden is not shared equally 
nor are the people treated as they should be. 
Old age and poverty combined plead their 
own case. There is no necessity, I am sure, 
for anyone to advocate their cause. I am, 
however, pleased to have this opportunity 
of explaining our recent legislation and of 
bespeaking for it the cordial support of the 
public in order that the provinces may be en- 
able to enter into co-operative arrangements 
with the Dominion Government looking to 
the adoption of a country-wide system of 
old age pensions from coast to coast. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN NOVA SCOTIA AND ONTARIO 


Nova Scotia 


HE Nova Scotia Legislature was in session 
from February 2 until March 11, 1927, 
and enacted a number of measures affecting 
labour, including an act providing for a two- 
platoon system in fire departments, a revision 
and amendment of the laws governing coal 
and metalliferous mines and quarries, and 
amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, the Motor Vehicle Act and The Wood- 
men’s Lien Act. 


Hours of Fire Departments 


The Fire Departments Two-Platoon Act 
applies to cities having a population of at 
least thirty thousand, on condition that a 
resolution approving of the Act has been 
passed by a majority in the city council. 
Where the system is adopted, one of two 
plans may be followed. Under the first plan, 
a platoon may be kept on duty for twenty- 
four consecutive hours, after which it is allowed 
twenty-four consecutive hours off duty. 
Under the second plan, one platoon would 
be on duty for day work for ten hours and 
the other platoon for fourteen hours night 
duty, each platoon to alternate at least once 
in six days from day to night duty or vice 
versa. Provision is made for the attendance 
of all officers and employees of a fire depart- 
ment in case of a conflagration. No deduction 
may be made from pay or holidays of em- 
ployees by reason of the provisions of the 
Act. 


Coal Mines Regulation Act 


In the revision of the Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act, many changes were made and the 


‘provisions rearranged. 


Parts I and IL deal with management and 
qualifications for employees. No person who 
does not possess a mine manager’s certificate 
may have charge of, direct or control work 
or operations at any mine or group of mines 
or interfere with any manager, underground 
manager, Overman or mine examiner in the 
discharge of his duties. The Board of Ex- 


-aminers is charged with the duty of preparing 


and examining all examination papers used 
in the conduct of examinations. 

There are a number of new provisions in 
regard to qualifications. The holder of a 
first-class certificate of competency under the 
British Coal Mines Act, 1911, may be a can- 
didate for manager. A candidate for over- 
man must be holder of a certificate of com- 
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petency as a mine examiner. The three years’ 
practical experience required of candidates for 
mine examiner must now be gained in a 
mine in the Province of Nova Scotia. The 
Act provides for two classes of certificates 
of competency for coal miners. An applicant 
for a second class certificate must be at least 
eighteen years of age and have been employed 
underground in a coal mine in Nova Scotia 
for at least one year. An applicant for a first- 
class certificate must possess a second class 
certificate, and, in addition, at least one year’s 
experience at the working face in a coal mine 
in Nova Scotia. The provision that the year’s 
experience necessary must be gained within 
the Province of Nova Scotia, incorporates in 
the Act a ruling made some time ago by the 
Department of Public Works and Mines, 
This ruling, which was based on an interpreta- 
tion of the old Act, was given in the LaBour 
Gazette for February, 1927, at page 128. 

Under the new Act a person employed to 
mine coal under authority of a second class 
certificate must be constantly accompanied 
by and under the direction and control of a 
holder of a first-class certificate. A steam 
boiler must be in charge of a person possessed 
of a certificate as a stationary engineer or a 
license as a fireman. No shots may be fired 
except by a mine examiner. The examiner is 
also entrusted with the safety of the part 
of the mine assigned to him and the work- 
men employed therein. The deputy inspector 
must at least once a month make careful in- 
quiries at every mine within his jurisdiction 
as to the size of the section of the mine which 
is assigned to every mine examiner and if 
he considers that owing to the size of the 
section or any other cause, the mine examiner 
is unable to carry out his duties in a thorough 
manner or that there exists anything dangerous 
or defective, he shall order the owner, agent 
or manager to remedy the matter imme- 
diately. 

Returns made by the owner, agent or man- 
ager of a mine must now show the number 
of persons employed underground and above 
ground, distinguishing the persons and different 
classes employed underground and above 
ground. : 

Part III of the Act deals with inspection 
and contains several new provisions. The in- 
spector is authorized to close a mine or a 
portion of it or to stop all work if he con- 
siders such action necessary for the safety of 
tho-e employed in the mine. If, owing to 
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any order for the remedying of defects or the 
closing of a mine or part of it or the stopping 
of work, a quesiion arises for settlement, the 
order must be complied with pending the set- 
tlement, subject to an appeal to the Min- 
ister. Dangerous conditions arising from old 
or abandoned workings are to be reported 
immediately by the Deputy Inspector to the 
Inspector who in his turn will report to the 
Minister. The Inspector, under instructions 
from the Minister, will examine the locality 
and issue directions governing operations until 
the- dangerous condition is overcome. 

Part IV contains provisions as to safety in- 
cluding many new and stringent regulations as 
to ventilation; the custody and use of locked 
safety lamps; the firing of shots; the use of 
underground haulage roads and the provision 
of sufficient man-holes or places of refuge; 
and certificates of physical competency for 
operators of mechanical apparatus. The mini- 
mum age for employment as driver of an 
animal working a windlass or gin is raised 
from fourteen to fifteen years. 

Part V, which is entirely new, is devoted to 

mine rescue work and provides that the owner, 
agent or manager of a mine shall provide and 
keep on hand at every colliery properly con- 
structed ambulances, stretchers and other medi- 
cal supplies and appliances deemed necessary 
for giving first-aid. Oxygen helmets and other 
mine-rescue apparatus required by the Min- 
ister must be kept on hand and constantly 
“maintained in workable condition. Provision 
is made for the organization of trained mine- 
rescue corps and the establishment of mine- 
rescue stations. These provisions as to rescue 
work do not apply to mines ordinarily em- 
-ploying fewer than thirty persons underground, 
or to mines exempted by order of the Min- 
ister, but two or more mines may be grouped 
by the Minister for the purpose of mine- 
rescue work, and when so grouped will be 
deemed to be one mine. 

Parts VI, VII and VIII deal respectively 
with employment and wages, investigations, 
and submarine areas and contain little new 
_ matter. 

Part IX contains a number of new general 
tules to be observed as far as reasonably 
practicable at every mine. These rules set 
forth the duties of the manager, underground 
manager, overman, mine examiners, mine ex- 
aminers who are shot-firers, stablemen and 
drivers, and stationary engineers. Rules 21-26 
deal with precautions against coal dust which 
will come into force on January 1, 1928, 
unless the time is further extended by the 
inspector. — 

Part X contains the same provisions with 
regard to special rules as the old Act. 


Part XI is entirely new and directs the pro- 
vision and maintenance of suitable wash- 
houses at mines where more than twelve per- 
sons are ordinarily employed. 


Part XII deals with notices and is practi- 
cally all old legislation. 


Metalliferous Mines and Quarries Regulation 
Act 


The Jaw relating to metalliferous mines and 
quarries was also revised and consolidated 
under the new title “The Metalliferous Mines 
and Quarries Regulation Act,” and contains a 
number of new provisions. The minimum 
age for the employment of boys is raised from 
twelve to sixteen years. Wages may be paid 
only at the mine or at the general office of 
the company, and no deductions of any kind 
may be made without the written consent of 
the employee. Provision is made for the 
conduct of inquests in cases of fatal accidents 
by the coroner nearest the mine, unless he is 
interested in the operation or management of 
the mine, in which case he is ineligible to act 
and must be replaced by another coroner or 
justice of the peace not so interested. The 
inspector, and any person authorized to act 
on his behalf, is entitled to be present at any 
inquest and to examine or cross-examine any 
witness. If the inspector or his representative 
is not present, the coroner may adjourn the 
inquest and give the Minister not less than 
four days’ notice of the time and place at 
which the evidence is to be taken. A certified 
copy of the evidence, together with the ver- 
dict and any recommendations as to the pre- 
vention of future accidents must be for- 
warded to the Minister. Additional safety 
measures to be taken at abandoned mines are 
also included in the Act. The inspector is 
authorized to give written notice to the 
owner, agent or manager of any mine of any- 
thing dangerous or defective, and require it 
to be remedied within the time named in the 
notice. He is also given power to order a 
cessation of work or take any measures neces- 
sary for the health and safety of employees. 
The general rules include a number of new 
provisions relating to the care and use of 
explosives, signalling, fencing of shafts, scal- 
ing, escapement shafts, hoisting, ladderways, 
protection of machinery, and operation of 
steam boilers. ‘Dressing rooms’ must have 
supplies of clean cold and warm water. A 
properly constructed stretcher and adequate 
first-aid service must be kept at every mine 
and if poisonous gases are used or produced, 
satisfactory antidotes and washes must be 
kept in a conspicuous place, properly labelled 
and with explicit directions for use. 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
amended to provide that payments to a 
widow who has become entitled to compen- 
sation while a resident of Nova Scotia shall 
not be forfeited or reduced merely by reason 
of her absence from the province. A further 
amendment authorizes the Board to expend a 
sum not exceeding’ $20,000 per annum for the 
purpose of rehabilitating injured workmen, 
and also,; where necessary to supply an ar- 
tificial member or members or other appar- 
atus and keep it in repair for one year. 

An Act relating to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board Rates in Certain Industries 
provides that the rates of assessment for the 
year 1927 upon owners of vessels engaged in 
the fishing industry or upon employers en- 
gaged in lumbering operations shall not be 
greater than the rates in force during the 
year 1926. The preamble to the Act states 
that the Workmen’s Compensation Board al- 
lege that the increased rates in the fishing 
industry were made necessary by unprece- 
dented disasters to the Lunenburg fishing fleet 
in 1926, and that the masters and owners 


allege that the higher rate would be so bur- 
densome to the industry that many would be 
obliged to discontinue fishing. The preamble 
further states that the rate levied upon the 
lumbering industry has been found burden- 
some especially during the present depression 
and that as lumbering and fishing are two 
important basic industries it is desirable that 
no increase be made in the rates until such 
time as the revaluation of the reserves being 
conducted by the Government is completed, 
and pending a thorough inquiry by competent 
investigators into the effect of compensation 
rates in these industries. 


Other Legislation 


The Woodmen’s Lien Act was amended to 
include laths and pit-props in the definition 
of “logs and timber” against which lien may 
be claimed. ~ 

An amendment to the Motor Vehicle Act 
reduces from $25 to $10 the minimum fine to 
be imposed upon a chauffeur who drives 
without a license, badge or button, or fails 
to produce them when required by a peace 
officer. 


Ontario 


During the session of the Ontario Legis- 
lature which opened on Fekruary 2 and closed 
on April 5, 1927, an Act was passed providing 
for pensions to employees of Hydro-Elcctric 
Systems and several laws affecting labour 
were amended, including the Wages Act and 
the Public Service Superannuation Act. In ad- 
dition a number of Acts were passed consoli- 
dating and clarifying existing legislation, among 
these being the Mining Act, the Labour De- 
partment Act, the Stationary and Hoisting 
Engineers Act, the Employment Agencies Act, 
the Fire Department Act, the Public Health 
Act and the Children’s Protection Act. 

The Wages Act was amended to provide 


' that a portion of the debtor’s wages not ex- 


ceeding $15 shall be exempt from seizure or 
attachment unless the debtor is an unmarried 
man without dependents, or the debt has been 
contracted for board or lodging in which cases 
no exemption is allowed. 

The Power ‘Commission Insurance Act 
enables the Hydro-Electric Power Commis- 
sion to make an agreement with municipal 
authorities authorizing the Commission to 
contract with an insurance corporation for 
insurance of employees of such municipal au- 
thority by way of service annuities, income 
annuities, death or disability benefits or such 
other benefits as the Commission may deem 
expedient. The cost of insurance and of the 
administration and operation of the contract 
is to be borne by the municipal authority or 


authorities. The amount of contributions by 
employees and other matters will be dealt 
with in regulations made by the Commis- 
sioner with the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. 

Sections were added to the Public Service 
Superannuation Act providing that an allow- 
ance payable to an employee incapable of 
managing his affairs shall be paid to his com- 
mittee or to a member of his family, and also 
providing that an employee who is a con- 
tributor to the Teachers’ and _ Inspectors’ 
Superannuation Fund shall make a written 
election as to whether he will remain a con- 
tributor to that fund or come under the Pub- 
lic Service Superannuation Act. Those who 
take the latter course will not forfeit their 
title to the return of contributions made to 
the Teachers’ and Inspectors’ Superannuation 
Fund, and will contribute to the Public Ser- 
vice Superannuation Fund as from the date 
of appointment or from November 1, 1920, 
whichever date is later, 

In the consolidation of the Teachers’ and 
Inspectors’ Superannuation Act a new section 
was added providing that where a teacher or 
inspector dies after becoming entitled to a 
superannuation allowance his personal repre- 
sentatives shall be entitled to receive from 
the Fund a sum sufficient to make the total 
amount received by him or his representatives 
equal to the total amount of his contributions 
to the Fund. 
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“CANADIAN LABOUR LAWS AND THE TREATY” 


STRONG impetus was given to labour 
legislation in all countries in 1919 by 
the Labour Section of the Treaty of Versailles, 
which set forth nine fundamental principles 
that ought to govern labour relations. The 
effect of the movement in Canada is described 
In a new book “Canadian Labour Laws and 
the Peace Treaty,” by Dr. Bryce M. Stewart, 
formerly Director of the Employment Service 
of Canada (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 502 pages). “When Canada became a 
member of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion,” Dr. Stewart states, “Canadian labour 
legislation entered upon a new phase. The 
promotion of laws for the protection of the 
workers against the evils of industrialism, 
which before had been mainly the concern 
of the trade unions, became a matter of inter- 
national obligation. This function at once as- 
‘sumed new dignity and importance. Labour 
legislation is now receiving attention in Can- 
ada as never before, and fortunately so, for 
it rests with Canadians at large whether their 
country will rank among the nations as a 
leader or a laggard im this field.” 

Dr. Stewart traces to the end of 1925 the 
development of Dominion and provincial legis- 
lation in Canada which has any bearing on the 
nine principles laid down in the Labour Sec- 
tion of the Treaty. Each of these principles 
forms the subject of a separate chapter, a 
statement of the principle being followed, 


first, by a summary of the corresponding Draft - 


Conventions, or Recommendations  scubse- 
quently adopted by the International Labour 
Conference; second, by an outline of Domin- 
jen or provincial laws on the subject of each 
principle, and finally by a summarized state- 
ment of the development of the legislation. 

The nine fundamental principles which should 
govern industrial relations, as agreed upqn by 
the “High Contracting Parties” to the Treaty 
of Peace, may be restated as follows:— 


1. That labour should not be regarded 
merely as a commodity or article of commerce. 


2. The right of ascociation for all lawful 
‘purposes by the employed as well as by the 
employers. 

3. The payment to the employed of a wage 

adequate to maintain a reasonable standard 
of life as this is understood in their time and 
country. 
_ 4. The adoption of an eight-hour day or a 
forty-eight hour week as the standard to be 
aimed at where it has not already been at- 
tained. 


5. The adoption of a weekly rest of at least 
twenty-four hours, which should include Sun- 
day wherever practicable. 


6. The abolition of child labour and the 
imposition of such limitations on the labour 
of young persons as shall permit the contin- 
uance of their education and assure their 
proper physical development. 

7. The principle that men and women should 
receive equal remuneration for work of equal 
value. 

8. The standard set by law in each country 
with respect to the conditions of labour should 
have due regard to the equitable economic 
treatment of all workers lawfully resident there- 
in. 

9. Each State should make provision for a — 
system of inspection in which women should 
take part, in order to ensure the enforcement 
of the laws and regulations for the protection 
of the employed. 


The parties to the Treaty declared their be- 
lief that the adoption and observance of these 
nine principles by the industrial communities 
who were members of the League would con- 
fer lasting benefits upon the wage earners of 
the world. 
~ After a detailed study of Canada’s position 
on the nine labour principles of the Treaty, 
Dr. Stewart reaches the following conclusions: 


On the first principle, the exclusion of trade 
unions from the operation of the “combine” 
laws of Canada is based, he thinks, on 
recognition of the doctrine tthat labour should 
not be regarded as a commodity. 

In regard to the nights of association Dr. 
Stewart finds that as compared with British 
standards the rights of Canadian workers are 
very restricted. Trade Unions, he points out, 
are open to charges of criminal and civil 
conspiracy, and their funds are liable to seizure 
to satisfy damage action. While the law 
grants the right to strike for certain stated ob- 
jects, sympathetic strikes have been held 
illegal. Canadian unions do not enjoy the pro- 
tection with regard to picketing and in- 
junctions granted under the law of Great 
Britain but are more nearly in the precarious 
position of the unions of the United States. 

On the third principle, namely that wages 
should be sufficient to meet the requirements 
of an adequate standard of living, the writer 
mentions the Male Minimum Wage Act of 
British Columbia, the minimum wage legisla- 
tion for women and children in various pro- 
vinces, and the provision made by the Domin- 
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ion and various provinces for the payment of 
fair wages on government contracts. 

Canada has enacted but little legislation on 
the eight-hour day principle. British Colum- 
bia has a law of general application, which 
however allows of exemptions, and the eight- 
hour limit is fixed for mine workers in the 
more important mining provinces, and for 
various classes of workers in certain provinces. 
However it is pointed out that a considerable 
proportion of the industrial workers have the 
eight-hour day by agreement with employers 
and the ground to be gained on this principle 
is not so great as appears at first. 

The “weekly rest” principle is met to some 
extent, by the Dominion Lord’s Day Act, but 
numerous exemptions are permitted as “works 
of necessity and mercy.” Moreover prosecu- 
tion under the law may be undertaken only 
with the consent of the attorney general of 
the province concerned. Several provincial 
Lord’s Day Acts are also in force, and the 
weekly rest for certain classes is provided in 
other provincial laws, e.g., street railwaymen, 
firemen, hotel employees, bakeshops, etc. 

Much provincial legislation is in existence 
having a bearing on the “child labour” prin- 
ciple, there being special provincial laws to 
limit the age of children in mines and fac- 
tories, while the Dominion Parliament in 
1924 forbade employment of children under 
14 years of age on vessels,or of young -per- 
sons between 14 and 18 years of age as trim- 
mers and stokers. 

The seventh principle, the payment of 
equal wages to men and women for work of 
equal value, has received no legal recogni- 
tion. 

The principle that aliens should not be dis- 
criminated against by labour laws is violated 
to some extent in connection with the em- 
ployment of oriental workers especially in 
British Columbia. 

As to the establishment of a system of in- 
spection in which women should take part, all 
the provinces but Manitoba, New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island have mines inspec- 
tors, and factory inspectors have been ap- 
pointed in every province except Prince Ed- 
ward Island. Each of the provinces with fac- 
tory inspection, except New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, has at least one woman inspec- 
tor. Inspection of workshops is now provided 
for under the factory acts. Several of the 
provinces have regulated employment condi- 
tions in retail stores, but they have been 
tardy in enforcement, Alberta, British Colum- 
bit, Manitoba, New Brunswick and Ontario 
have inspection of bakeshops and Alberta, 
Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan 
have legal provision for the enforcement of 


laws to protect workers in building construc- 
tion. Inspection in the interests of workers 
employed on board vessels has been estab- 
lished by the Dominion Government under 
the Canada Shipping Act. The Dominion 
and several of the provinces have inspection 
of construction works and lumber and mining 
camps in their jurisdictions, and Alberta, 
British Columbia, Cntario and Saskatchewan 
have legal provision for the enforcement of 
regulations to protect electrical workers. 

Canada is pronounced by the writer to be 
“in the lower ranks” among the members of 
the League of Nations which have ratified 
Draft Conventions and Recommendations of 
the International Labour Organization. 
“While certain provinces have recognized 
some of the conventions in legislation, and 
indeed have surpassed them in some instances, 
no single province has taken action on all 
the proposals nor have all the provinces 
recognized any one. The Dominion Govern- 
ment has signified Canada’s adherence to the 
conventions relating to the employment of 
children and young persons at sea, but this 
action is of no great importance for Canada — 
is not an important maritime state. None 
of the other proposals have been ratified. It 
is quite evident that there is no considerable 
body of well-informed public opinion on the 
subject of the various conventions and recom- 
mendations.” 

Special difficulties have hindered the ratifi- 
cation of Conventions and Recommendations 
by Canada. The period from 1921 to 1925 
was unfavourable to labour legislation as 
being one of industrial depression. ‘The 
division of legislative powers between the 
Dominion and the provinces has also been an 
obstacle to ratification. Moreover, while most 
of the subjects mentioned in the Labour Sec- | 
tion are the concern of the provinces, pro- 
vincial legislatures hesitate to place their 
own province at a disadvantage by imposing 
restrictions on industry that are not accepted 
by sister provinces. “This difference in stan- 
dards,” Dr. Stewart states, “as between the 
provinces constitutes essentially the same 
problem as that between nations, which the 
International Labour Organization is designed 
to overcome. Canada’s obligations under the 
Treaty have prompted the Dominion Govern- 
ment to seek to clarify the jurisdictional dif- 
ficulty, to call the provinces together in con- 
ference in order to map out the field, and to 
promote a larger measure of uniformity. This 
constitutes a new phase in the history of 
Canadian labour law, and the policy gives 
promise, if continued, of sufficiently justifying 
the Labour Section and the International 
Labour Organization in so far as Canada is 


concerned.” 
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Dr. Stewart pays a tribute to the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada and other 
labour organizations as the impelling force 
in recent labour legislation. “It is a story of 
a hope for better things, partially translated 
into legislation by the slow democratic pro- 
cess of discussion at local union meetings; 
presentation of resolutions at trades councils, 
provincial and national conventions; the work 
of legislative committees; lobbying of mem- 
bers of parliament and the legislatures; and 
annual delegations to the Dominion and’ pro- 
vincial governments.” 

The book concludes with a sketch of trade 
union policy in Canada. Canadian trade 
unionism has shown more faith in legislation 
than the American movement, a difference 
that may, in the author’s opinion, be due 
to the larger influence of British traditions 
and to the greater probability of retaining 


legislation in force a» compared with the 
United States, where tle courts have declared 
so many labour laws unconstitutional. “Can- 
adian labour’s part in the development of 
labour legislation must be viewed in relation 
to the British origin of many of the leaders. 
Several of these men, and a considerable pro- 
portion of the rank and file, had been mem- 
bers of the British labour movement before 
emigrating to Canada, and their desire to 
secure in this country on the threshold of its 
industrial history the laws enjoyed in the ad- 
vanced industrialism of the United Kingdom 
has been one of the major forces in the 
growth of Canadian labour legislation.” 


The book contains summaries of practically 
all the recent labour legislation in Canada, 
and a full index adds to its usefulness as a 
work of reference. 


MINIMUM WAGES FOR WOMEN IN ONTARIO 
Order Governing Hairdressing Parlours in Cities Outside Toronto 


HE Minimum Wage Board of Ontario 
recently issued an order, dated April 30, 
1927, respecting female employees in hair- 
dressing and manicuring establishments, beauty 
parlours and similar occupations in cities of 
more than 30,000 population, excepting To- 
ronto. A similar order covering these estab- 
lishments in the 'City of Toronto, took effect. 
on August 1, 1926. The rates established for 
the various classes of employees under these 
orders are as follows:— ~ 
~Mintimom Wact Rares ror Fematn Emptoyass In Harr 


DRESSING E'sTABuISHMENTS IN THE CITIES 
oF ONTARIG 


Other cities 
Classes of Employees Toronto of over 30,000 
: population 

Exxperienced...... Sotuaaeemee $ 12 50 $ 1200 
Inexperienced—probationary } i ; 

period of 3 months........... No prescribed! No prescribed 

rate rate 

2nd"three months.............. 6 00 6 00 
8rdjthree TMONtBS ae eee. 3c <5 8 00 00 
4th"three months.............. 10 00 10 00 


Both orders contain the following pro- 
- yisions:— 

An inexperienced employee who has had three 
months or more instruction in a school which 
teaches any of the occupations governed by 
this order shall be exempt from the proba- 
tionary period. 

The number of inexperienced employees in 
any establishment shall not exceed one-fourth 
of the total number of female employees. This 
rule shall not apply where there are less than 
four employees. 


The Toronto order, however, in regard to 
the exemption mentioned in the last para- 
graph, states that it is allowed in shops where 
there are four “female” employees. The To- 
ronto order moreover provides that “no de- 
ductions below the minimum wage line shall 
exceed the value of the time lost,” and that 
“oan employee required to wait on the premises 
shall be paid for the time so spent.” 


Each establishment is required to keep a 
copy of the order posted where it can be seen 
readily by the employees. 


A record number of immigrants entering 
Canada through the port’ of Quebec, compared 
with the corresponding periods of recent years, 
is reported by the Harbour Commission. In 
the course of the first five weeks of navigation, 
over 30,000 immigrants disembarked. Immi- 
eration officials believe that over 200,000 will 
come in this year by the St. Lawrence route, 
as compared with 109,000 last season and 85,000 
in 1925. 


It is expected that by harvesting time the 
Alberta Wheat Pool will have 142 elevators 
in operation. It started into the elevator busi- 
ness last year with 42 interior and the Prince 
Rupert terminal elevator. It has bought a 
site for a terminal elevator at Vancouver, 
and will build 100 in Alberta this season to 
supplement the 42 elevators acquired last year. 
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MEETING OF GOVERNMENTAL LABOUR OFFICIALS 


THE fourteenth annual convention of the 
Association of Governmental Labour Of- 
ficials of the United States and Canada was 
held in Paterson, N.J., from May 31 to June 
3. The convention opened with a compli- 
mentary dinner at the Alexander Hamilton 
Hotel, at which addresses of welcome were 
delivered by the Hon. A. Harry Moore, Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey; Mr. Colin M. McLean, 
mayor of Paterson, and Mr. James Wilson, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
James A. Wilson, president of the Pattern 
Makers’ League of North America and 
seventh vice-president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labour, also delivered an address. 
The addresses of welcome were replied to by 
the president of the association, Mr. John S. 
B. Davie, who also appointed the committees 
necessary for the work of the convention. 

The Federal Departments of Labour of 
Canada and the United States were repre- 
sented, as well as the province of Ontario and 
the following States of the Union: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia and Wis- 
consin. ' 

At the business session on Wednesday 
morning, June 1, the reports of the president 
and secretary-treasurer were presented, the 
former dealing with the activities of the 
executive officers since the 1926 convention, 
and the secretary with the financial statement, 
- which showed that after all liabilities had 
been met there was a surplus of $560. 

The constitution of the association was 
amended to permit the United States Bureau 
of Mines to be represented at the annual 
conventions. 

Among the reports presented on new labour 
legislation was one from the State of Michi- 
gan in which it was stated that the law per- 
taining to the public employment offices had 
been amended to provided for a fee of $1 for 


| registration, this provision to be first intro- 


duced in Detroit, and if found satisfactory to 
be extended to ail public employment offices 
in the State. Ethelbert Stewart, commissioner, 
U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics, reported 
for the Committee on Legal Aid and the 
Committee on Statistics. ‘The convention 
subsequently decided to continue the Com- 
mittee on Statistics, and instructed that a 
further report be presented on completion of 
the survey now being made under the aus- 
pices of the American Engineering Standards 
Committee. It was also decided to continue 


the Committee on Legal Aid, which body was 
instructed to work with the National Associa- - 
tion of Legal Aid on a general survey of this 
subject and to report at subsequent conven- 
tions. 

The afternoon session of Wednesday was 
given over to the discussion of employment 
problems, the main feature of the meeting 
being an address on “Public Employment 
Methods” by Russell J. Eldridge, Director of 
Employment, Department of Labour of New 
Jersey. Following the discussion on this sub- 
ject, an address on “Rehabilitation” was 
given by Joseph Spitz, Assistant Director of 
Rehabilitation of the State of New Jersey. 
At the evening session papers on the follow- 
ing subjects were read: “Machinery Accidents. 
and their Prevention,’ by James A. Hamil- 
ton, Industrial Commissioner of New York; 
“Labour Laws as a Means of Preventing 
Diseases of Occupation,’ by John Roach, 
Deputy Commisisoner, Department of Labour 
of New Jersey; “Mine Safety Work,” by Wm. 
Boncer, president of Mine Inspectors’ Insti- 
tute of America, Richmond, Va. 

On Thursday, June 2, the delegates were 
taken by automobiles to Jersey City where 
an inspection was made of the State Labour 
Department building. Following an address 
on the activities of the department by Dr. 
Andrew F. McBride, the Commissioner, the 
delegates were driven to the Singer Sewing 
Machine Factory in Elizabeth, NJ. After 
luncheon in the company’s dining room the 
delegates were taken on a tour of inspection 
of the works, after which they returned to. 
Paterson. 

The Friday morning sessions was opened 
with the report of the Committee on Mi- 
gratory Children and Children in Commer- 
cialized Agriculture, presented by Frank E. 
Wood, Commissioner, Bureau of Labour of 
Louisiana, followed by the report of the Com- 
mittee on Home Work, read by Miss E. N. 
Matthews, of the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labour. The 
last-named committee recommended the ab- 
solute prohibition of home work, where neces- 
sary for sanitary purposes, in regard to food 
and clothing. While no vote was taken on 
this proposal the delegates approved of a 
session of the next convention being given 
over to the subject of home work, and that 
all the States be asked to make reports. 

Following an address on “The Work of a 
Bureau of Women and Children” by Miss 
Charlotte Carr, director, Bureau of Women 
and Children, Department of Labour and 
Industry of Pennsylvania, brief discussions 
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took place on the problems connected with 
(1) Inspection work: (a) What methods are 
most effective in connection with violations 
of child labour laws? (b) What is the best 
time for making inspections? (2) Certification 
matters: (a) For what ages should certificates 
be issued? (b) What about the number of 
forms and content of certificates? (3) Public 
Employment Offices: Co-operation between 
the public employment office and the em- 
ployment certificating office; (4) Child labour: 
(a) Effect on compensation laws on accidents; 
(b) Safeguarding the health of working chil- 
dren. 

At the closing session on Friday afternoon 
Mr. John Moffitt of the conciliation service 
of the United States Department of Labour, 
read a paper which had been prepared by 
Mr. H. L. Kerwin, director of the service, on 
“Conciliation in Labour Disputes.” 

The concluding business was the election of 
officers which resulted as follows: 

President, H. M. Stanley, Commissioner, 
Department of Commerce and Labour, At- 
lanta, Ga. 
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First vice-president, Dr. Andrew F. Me- 
Bride, Commissioner of Labour of New Jer- 
sey, Jersey City, N.J. 


Second vice-president, Maud Swett, field) 
director, Woman and Child Labour, Industrial 
Commission, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Third vice-president, Jas. J. Ballantyne, 
Deputy Minister of Labour of Cntario, Tor- 
onto, Ont. 


Fourth vice-president, W. A. Rooksbery, — 
Commissioner of Labour, of Arkansas, Little 
Rock, Ark. 


Fifth vice-president, Charlotte Carr, direc- 
tor, Bureau of Women and Children, Depart- 
ment of Labour and Industry of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Secretary-treasurer, Louise E. Schutz, super- 
intendent, Division of Women and Children, 
Industrial Commission of Minnesota, St. Paul, 


-Min. 


New Orleans, La., was chosen as the con- 
vention city for 1928. 


Coal Mining in Ohio 


The Department of Industrial Relations of 
the State of Ohio recently published statistics 
of mines and quarries in the years 1924-5. In 
this period Ohio ranked as the fifth coal mining 
state producing 6.2 per cent of all bituminous 
coal mined in the United States. The pro- 
duction during the calendar year 1924 
amounted to 30,096,893 tons. There were 1,938 
_ mining machines reported in ure in Ohio mines 
in 1924. The average number of tons cut per 
machine for the year was 13,486 tons, and the 
average number of tons cut per day per ma- 
chine was 94.3 tons. LEighty-two steam and 
_ electric shovels were used in producing 2,407,- 
935 tons of coal by the stripping method. 


The number of employees in and around 
the mines in 1924 was 44,833, of whom 5.5 
per cent were employed in pick mines, and 
91.1 per cent in stripping operations. The 
average number of days worked during the 
year by the pick miners averaged 162, by ma- 
chine mine loaders, 156 days, and by employees 
in stripping mines 122 days. During 1924, 
the average production per pick miner in pick 
mines was 558 tons, while in 1923 the average 
per pick miner for the year was 563 tors. The 
average production per machine runner for 
1924 was 7,990 tons, as compared with 8,935 
tons for 1923, while the average annual pro- 
duction per loader (including drillers and 


shooters) was 1,044 tons as compared with 
1,242 tons in 1923. The production per em- 
ployee per day, however, shows very little 
variation from preceding years. The average 
number of tons mined per day per pick miner 
in pick mines was 3.4 tons. The average pro- 
duction per day for machine runners and help- 
ers was 55.2 tons, while the daily output per 
loader (including drillers and shooters) was 
7.3 per day for the year. 


Fatalities in all coal mines in 1924 numbered 
99; about 64 per cent of these being caused 
by fall of roof. The total 1924 coal produc- 
tion was 30,096,893 tons, and the number of 
employees, 47,425 for the week of greatest em- 
ployment. The frequency of the 99 fatal ac- 
cidents in coal mines was, therefore, one to 
every 479 men employed and to every 304,009 
tons of coal mined. 


The number of workpeople. other than sea- 
men, reported as killed in the course of their 
employment in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland during April, 1927, was 200, as com- 
pared with 249 in the previous month and with 
188 in April, 1926. Fatal accidents to seamen 
numbered 43 in April, 1927, as compared with 
93 in the previous month, and with 50 a year 
ago. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN MANITOBA AND ONTARIO IN 1926 
Manitoba 


A SERIOUS increase in the number of indus- 
trial accidents in Manitoba is noted in 
the report of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of the Province for 1926. During the 
year the Board received reports of 19,917 acci- 
dents, as compared with 9,042 reported during 
1925, an increase of 20.74 per cent. In addi- 
tion to 45 fatal accidents—the largest number 
in any year in the history of the province— 
about 200 individual workmen suffered severe 
and permanent injuries in the course of their 
employment. The fatalities of the year in- 
cluded the loss of four city firemea during the 
burning of the Winnipeg Theatre. The report 
suggests that both the employers and the em- 
ployees are in some measure to blame for the 
increase, giving examples to show that some- 
times existing regulations are not obzerved by 
either party. Increased assessment rates are 
threatened if the accident record fails to show 
an improvement. 

“Unless some form of effective and con- 
certed action along safety lines, especially in 
the educating of the man on the job, 1s under- 
taken by employers generally, an increase in 
rates will be necessary in the near future. 
That such work is possible is clearly demon- 
strated by the experience of the Canada Ce- 
ment Company, where an energetic effort is 
made to impress upon the minds of workmen 
the need for taking care. The Manitoba 
branch of this company, employing 150 men, 
has just completed 415 days of continuous 
operation without a single loss accident, win- 
_ ning the Safety Trophy of the Portland Ce- 

ment Association, competed for hy cement 
_ plants throughout the continent. Many manu- 

_ facturing concerns in Manitoba, fully alive to 

_ the need for safety work, are grappling intel- 
ligently with the problem, but there is great 

need for concerted and vigorous effort along 
_ this line.” ; 

Examples are given in the report of acci- 

dents which might have been avoided by 
the exercise of more care. Among these are 

_ some of the accidents in the group of cases 

_ due to the collapse of scaffolding, for which 

_ the Board was called on to pay $50,000. 


€ 
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_ ‘Injuries to Eyes—Another such group in- 
cludes accidents causing injuries to the eye, 
stated in the report to be “largely preventable 
and exceedingly expensive.” For instance, 
during 1925 there were 981 compensable eye 

injuries which cost $40,367.11. In 14 of these 
_ eases workmen suffered permanent injury of 


a 


varying degree. There were 9 enucleations. 
In 3 cases workmen suffered total loss of 
vision of one eye, while in two cases there was 
partial loss of vision in one eye. These 14 
cases of permanent injury were occasioned by 
flying fragments whilst men were operating 
lathes, pneumatic tools, chipping castings, ream- 
ing and working on saws. Of the minor cases, 
171, costing $1,279.51, arose from the use of 
emery wheels. The use of air guns and pneu- 
matic tools was responsible for 151 cases, cost- 
ing $1,180.82. From the operation of lathes 
and shapers arose $2 accidents costing $223.75. 
“And so the story goes,” the report continues 
“hundreds of preventable accidents costing 
thousands of dollars and resulting in loss of 
eyes and partial or total loss of vision. In 
one case of preventable eye injury it was noted 
that the workman already had an artificial eye, 
and was foolish enough to undertake work in- 
volving danger to the eyes without the use of 
goggles. The fault seems to lie both with 
employers and employees. In some cases gog- 
gles are provided but their use not insisted 
upon; in others, no attempt is made to see that 
goggles are provided or, if provided, kept in 
good shape. Here is a very fruitful field 
for accident prevention. 


On December 31, 1926, the Board had on 
its books 445 dependants of workmen killed 
in industry during period March 1, 1917, to 
December 31, 1926, a net addition of 46 de- 
pendants during the year. These dependants 
included 138 widows, 272 children, 13 fathers, 
17 mothers, 3 sisters, one grandfather and one 
grandmother. 


For the purposes of the act the industries of 
the province are divided into seven classes, 
the largest being class “G” which includes the 
general body of employers. It is to this class 
that the largest share of the increase in 
accidents is attributed. While the steam rail- 
ways, in spite of increasing business, show an 
actual decrease in number of accidents, and 
the record of the Winnipeg Electric in this 
connection is really remarkable, the steady in- 
crease in the number of accidents in Class “G,” 
representing the generat body of employers, is 
a matter of grave concern. The increase in 
the number of fatal and other serious acci« 
dents in this group is stated to be particu- 
larly alarming. 


The total payrolls of all classes for the year 
ieee (actual) and 1926 (estimated) were as 
ollows :-— 
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Class 1925 1926 
(Actual) (Estimate) 
“A”—(Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company)........ $ 9,236,930 11|$10,000,000 00 
“B’’—(Grand Tron Pacific 
Railway). Moses kc ee 1,074,801 20} 1,000,000 00 
“C"_(Canadian National 
FUAG WANS) cctrraiae ice ol 11,192,973 26] 11,000,000 00 
ie la il pti Govern- 
Dt) ona, <aqivkascds 1,659,347 94) 1,600.000 00 
“EB _(City of Winnipeg)....... 2,572,225 05) 2,499,645 66 
“G”"—(General body of em- 
ployers) poe ® .deademsmu 30,050, 630 00} 34,000,000 00 
“AH (Winnipeg Electric Com- 
PANO) eestor dss ewes 2,227,289 30) 2,342,736 16 
$58,014,196 86|$62, 442,381 82 


The report gives the following summary of 
operations under the Act during the period 
reviewed :— 

During 1926 seventeen employers bud their 
operations brought under Part I of the Act 
by application approved by the Board, as com- 
pared with 37 employers brought under on ap- 
plication during 1925. At December 31, 1926, 
there were 155 employers whose operations had 
been brought under the act in this manner. 

Twenty-five employers made application to 
the Board during 1926 and were permitted self- 
coverage, for themselves and their dependants. 
This was the same number of applications as 
were approved by the Board during 1925. 

At December 31, 1926, there were 91 em- 
ployers carrying protection for themselves and 
their dependants. 


Audit of employers’ payrolls during 1926 
produced additional assessment in the amount 
of $14,008.79, whilst new employers to the 
number of 147 paid assessments to the extent 
of $1,916.66. 

Refunds amounting to $1,432.90 were made 
to employers as a result of audit. 

During 1926, 866 cases of minor injury were 
treated by the Board’s Chief Medical Officer, 
as compared with 787 during 1925. The aggre- 
gate days of disability for all cases so treated 
in 1926 was 2,812 or an average of 3.2 days per 
case, 

During 1926 the actual cash disbursed by 
the Board amounted to $789,807.37, as com- 
pared with $752,412.59, disbursed during 1925, 
an increase of $37,394.78. 

The number of cheques issued by the Board 

during the year totalled 27,862, as compared 
with 23,195 issued during 1925, an increase of 
4,669, 
. The value of Board Orders during 1926 for 
the payment of compensation, which includes 
orders respecting Dominion Government em- 
ployees, and covers amounts set aside to re- 
serve to provide for future paymenés in fatal 
and permanent disability cases, was $766,715.79, 
as compared with $731,773.34 during 1925, an 
increase of $34,942.45. 

Statistical tables are included in the report 
analyzing the accidents compensated in 1925, 
including cause, nature of disability, time loss, 
average age, average wage, industry, etc. 


Ontario 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Ontario recently published their report for 
1926, the twelfth year of the operation of the 
Act. As in Manitoba, an increase was noted 
in the number of accidents reported during 
1926, which was in fact the record year for 
accidents in Ontario. The fatal accidents re- 
ported during the year were 400, as compared 
with 345 for 1925, and 402 for 1924. The cases 
involving medical aid only in Schedule 1 in- 
dustries, paid for during the year 1926, num- 
bered 24,142, as compared with 21,986 in 1925. 
~The temporary total disability cases were 
30,019, as compared with 28,397 in 1925; per- 
manent partial disability cases, 2,384, as com- 
pared with 2,036; permanent total ‘disability 
cases 14, as compared with 18; and death 
cases 311, as compared with 296 "during 1925. 
This makes the total cases ‘in which pay- 
ments were made for compensation or medical 
aid during 1926, 56,870, as compared with 
52,733 in 1925. 


The number of accidents reported in 1926 - 
was 65,916, as compared with 60,012 in 1925, 
and 58,675 in 1924. The highest number of 
accidents in any previous year was 61,109 in 
1923. The month of August, 1926, had the 
highest number of accidents for any month in 
the history of the Board, with 6,595. This in- 
crease took place notwithstanding special 
efforts in the direction of accident prevention. 
The results of the organized safety movement, 
however, were shown in the diminished num- 
ber of accidents due to machinery, which fell 


‘from 22.73 per cent in 1923 to 19.39 per cent 


in 1925, showing the benefits of careful in- 
spection and supervision of machinery and 
appliances. 


Accident Prevention—The report states 
that the Board, at the request of the different 
industrial accident prevention associations, 
continued to increase the amount of grants to 
such associations, this amount increasing from 
$79,506 in 1924 to $107,972.55 in 1926. The 
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largest’ increase for the year was in connection 
with the Lumbermen’s Safety Association, 
which carried on a very much intensified acci- 
dent prevention campaign. The Pulp and 
Paper Makers’ Safety Association also em- 
phasized safety work. The Industrial Acci- 
dent Prevention Associations report a large 
increase in the interest and enthusiasm of their 
members in their work and have an expand- 
ing program for the ensuing year. These 
associations represent the various classes of 
industry coming under schedule 1, that is, the 
industries coming under the collective liability 
system. The Board advances the funds re- 
quired for this work, but each association 
is managed by its own directors. The Board 
appeals to all employers to interest them- 
selves in the election of Boards of directors 
for their own group. 

Another suggestion made by the Board is in 
connection with first-aid work. “There should 
be more attention paid to the supplies in con- 
nection with the different first-aid kits; they 
should be carefully inspected by employers, 
supplies renewed and fresh supplies put in 
where these deteriorate by lapse of time; and 
further attention should be given to the special 
training of certain employees in each plant 
so that first aid can be effectively carried on. 
A very great reduction can be made in acci- 
dent cost by so doing, especially in connection 
with infection from trivial wounds. It should 
be remembered that the wound which does 
not bleed and cleanse itself is perhaps more 
liable to infection than those which bleed 
more freely, and that the smallest cut or 
abrasion should be properly treated to prevent 
development of infections, which add so 
materially to accident cost. Employers should 
understand that first aid and the expense of 
first aid must be borne by the individual em- 
ployers. It has become a habit in some plants 
to have a great many of the first aid cases 
made medical cases, and to have them paid 
for as medical aid where they should be paid 
for by the employers as first aid. It is the 
intention of the Board to see that the first aid 
work is done at the expense of the employers 
in the plant, and not at the expense of industry 
as a whole, as it is unfair to those who are 
carrying out the first aid work as provided by 
the Act.” 


Benefits—The total amount of benefits 
awarded under the Act during the year 1926 
was $5,821,351.90, as compared with $5,565,- 
443.39 in 1925; $6,122,82034 in 1924; and 
$6,173,861.74 in 1923. Of the total benefits so 
awarded in 1926, $4,652,526.64 were in schedule 
1 industries, under the collective liability 
system, and $1,168,825.26 were in schedule 2 
industries (including Crown cases), which are 


under the individual liability system. Of the 
$4,652,526.64 benefits in schedule 1, $3,664,- 
039.94 were compensation, and $988,486.70 
medical aid, the medical aid being a little over 
21 per cent of the total, as compared with 19 
per cent in 1925, 17 in 1924, 16 in 1923, and 
163 per cent in 1922, showing a steady in- 
crease in the amount paid for medical aid. 
Medical aid in schedule 2 is paid by the em- 
ployees directly and therefore does not appear 
in the above figures. 

The total benefits awarded from the com- 
mencement of the Act to the end of 1926 
amounted to $57,315,447.35, while the accidents 
reported during the same period numbered 
567,930. 

The estimated pay rolls for 1926 were 
$411,013,000 an increase over the $395,619,000 
reported in 1925, while the number of em- 
ployers decreased from 26,681 in 1925 to 24,492 
in 1926. ; 


Industrial Diseases—Reference has been 
made in previous issues of the Lasour GAZETTE 
to the extension of the Act so as to provide 
compensation for miners’ silicosis, or phthisis 
(June, 1926, page 574, etc.); pneumoconiosis 
(July, 1926, page 632); and caisson disease or 
compressed air illness (November, 1926, page 
1079). The most important of these diseases 
is silicosis, a disease of miners working under- 
ground or in the crushing houses. The costs 
of compensation in silicosis are assessed over 
the different mining fields according to the 
character of the rocks encountered and the 
number of working shifts in each field. From 
April 8, 1926, when the disease was made com- 
pensable, to the end of the year, the amount 
paid out by the Board for silicosis was $86,555, 
but in addition there were outstanding liabili- 
ties in connection with secondary cases which 
had not yet arrived at the stage of total disa- 
bility, increasing this amount to $200,000, and 
accordingly $200,000 was assessed against the 
Mine owners in Ontario in connection with 
the awards made for silicosis. At the begin- 
ning of 1927 a Silicosis Board was established, 
consisting of four doctors—three from the De- 
partment of Public Health and the reporting 
physician—whose decision as to whether the 
claimant is suffering from silicosis and as to 
what stage he may be in is to be unanimous 
and final, and this Board is now functioning. 
All arrangements in connection with silicosis 
are still of a tentative nature and subject to 
revision as further knowledge is obtained as 
to the subject. The awards made are only a 
beginning of the costs of dealing with this 
disease. i 
, The employers engaged in caisson work, find- 
ing that employees would not enter into such 
employment unless they were assured that — 
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there would be compensation for caisson dis- 
ease, requested the Board to add this disease 
to the provisions of the Act, which was done 
by regulation of the Board made to take effect 
from the first January, 1926. There has been 
awarded in connection with caisson disease 
during the present year $11,644.65. 


Cost of Administration—The percentage of 
administration costs to total benefits awarded 
in 1926 showed a decrease from the previous 
year. The percentage of such costs to total 
benefits awarded was 4.77 per cent in 1926 as 
compared with 4.84 per cent in 1925, while 
in schedule 2 there was a decrease from 4.14 
per cent in 1925 to 3.44 per cent in 1926. 


Merit Rating—Merit rating, a system 
whereby individual distinction between em- 
ployers even in the same line of industry is 
made according to their accident experience, is 
applied by the Board every three years. In 
cases where the accident cost exceeds, or falls 
short of the amount of assessment by a stated 
percentage, a merit-rating charge, or a merit- 
rating refund, is made within specified limits. 
The last application of merit rating was for 
the three-year period 1921-1923 inclusive, and 
the Board expects that. merit rating will ‘be 
considered again during 1927. 


Employment for Maimed Men—The Board 
urges employers to see that their partially dis- 
abled employees are taken back to work in 
some capacity. Reference is made to an ex- 
periment made during the year for limiting 
the special risks connected with the employ- 
ment of such men. Employers naturally fear 
that if they take such a man into employment 
and he should happen to suffer the loss of the 
other eye, or arm, or leg, he would become a 
total disability, and instead of their firm being 
charged with the cost of one arm, or eye, or 

leg, they would be charged with total disa- 
bility. The Board considered that such men 
‘should not be discriminated against in the 
labour market and therefore they tried out 
during the year the policy of charging against 
the class and the individual employer in such 
case only the percentage of disability which 
would be awarded for the injury actually done 
in such employment to an unmaimed man, 
‘and charging against the Disaster Fund the 
remaining cost of such total disability case. 
This procedure resulted in the expenditure out 
of the Disaster Emergency Fund during the 
year of the sum of $16,919.25, which is only 
$2,946.95 more than the interest earned on the 
Disaster Fund during the year, so that this 
fund has decreased only thig amount during 
the year by reason of bearing this extra cost 
in connection with maimed men svho have 
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become total disabilities by reason of further 
injuries received. 


The report contains full particulars regard- 
ing compensation and assessments in the vari- 
ous industries and explanations of the different 
funds of the Board; also an analysis and tabu- 
lation of the causes of accidents, the nature of 
the injuries and other information concerning 
accidents and workmen, based on the final 
figures of operations during 1925. The follow- 
ing paragraphs are taken from this part of the 
report :— 

Comparison of accident frequencies can be 
made by correlating the number of accidents 
with the total number of full-year workers, 
data for this being available, however, only in 
Schedule 1. Eliminating accidents in which 
medical aid only was paid, the number of 
accidents for each 100 full-year workers for 
the different years are as follows:— 


Tempor- | Perman- 
Year ary Dis-|ent Dis-} Death Totals 
ability ability 
3-63 -58 +12 4-32 
4-99 79 -10 5-88 
5-78 “72 07 6:57 
5-81 66 07 6-54 
5-81 68 07 6:56 
6-23 +67 07 6-97 
6-25 -60 05 6-90 
5-82 +52 -06 6-40 
6-02 “51 05 6-58 
6-08 +54 +06 6-68 
5-94 “51 +05 6-50 


On the same basis of calculation the fre- 
quency of medical aid only.cases has been: 
1918, 3.66; 1919, 3.70; 1920, 4.26; 1921, 4.24; 
1922, 4.67; 1923, 4.96; 1924, 5.84, and 1925, 
6.09. 

For the year 1925 the average cost of tem- 
porary disability cases was $75.47, of which 
$51.10 was for compensation and $24.37 was for 
medical aid, the average in 1924 being $79.69, 
and in 1928, $70.34. 

The average cost of permanent disability 
cases was $1,039.07, of which $223.09 was for 
temporary disability, $671.71 for permanent 
disability, and $144.27 for medical aid. 


The average cost of death cases where there 
were dependents was $4,796.67, and the average 
cost of all death cases was $3,671.02, of which 
$22.70 was for temporary disability, $119.56 
for burial expenses, $64.64 for medical aid, and 
$3,464.12 for. death benefits. 


The average cost of all cases in which com- 
pensation was paid was $180.60, of which 
$146.44 was for compensation and $34.16 for 
medical aid, as compared with $195.55 for 1924 
and $184.11 for 1923. 
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The average cost of medical aid in medical 
aid only cases was $5.21, as compared with 
$5.16 in 1924, and $5.01 in 1923. 

As to the causes of injuries in 1925, machin- 
ery was responsible for 9,868 cases of accident 
out of a total of 50,905, or 19.39 per cent of 


Compensation Awards 


The Department of Labour of the State of 
New York recently published Bulletin No. 
149, analyzing and summarizing court decisions 
in 1926 under the Workmen’s Compensation 
law of the State. This is the twelfth annual 
bulletin on this subject prepared by the 
Bureau of Statistics and Information, the series 


containing digests of all decisions rendered 


under the law to the end of 1926. 


Among the important decisions of the year 
are those to the following effect: 


Excitement, fright and exertion may be re- 
garded as accidents. A general contractor is 
liable for injury to his uninsured sub-contrac- 
tor’s employee, while his carrier is not; 


A labourer coming to his employer’s plant 
for his wages is there as a creditor, not as an 
employee; 

Repair work upon a railroad watchman’s 
shanty is not in interstate commerce; 


-— Dock. building from a raft is not in admir- 
alty; nor is diving to saw off timbers pro- 
jecting from a river bank; 


A foreman’s action in engaging treatment 
for an injured subordinate obligates the em- 
ployer; 

Fright is not a reasonable ground for re- 
fusing an operation; 

Use of the Snellen symbols as common frac- 
tions to express vision remaining is not im- 
proper; 

_ The Department of Labour may apportion 


} compensation liability between carriers; 


An employee's disability record may be 
made part of his death record, but it is not 
res adjudicata; 


An employer has knowledge of an accident 
if he has merely heard about it; 


A referee should-not question an epiaca 
Hative to prejudice; 


Date of death, not date of accident, gov-. 
erns awards frou: the special funds established 


all cases as compared with 20.95 per cent in 
1924 and 22.73 per cent in 1923. 

The number of compensation cases in which 
the seriousness of the results was due to infec- 
tion was 2,228, or 7.83 per cent of all cases 
compensated, including 33 cases of permanent 
disability and eleven deaths. 


in New York State 


under the compensation law, while date of 
accident, not date of death, governs awards 
for disability made after death; 

“Dependants ” include persons over eighteen 
years of age, except possibly children over 
eighteen. 


Miners’ Welfare Fund of Great Britain ~ 


The fifth annual report of the Miners’ Wel- 
fare Committee, established in Great Britain 
under the Mining Industry Act was published 


recently. It includes a general review 
of the first five years of the fund’s 
operation. The year 1926 completed the ori- 


ginal period of the levy prescribed by the 
Mining Industry Act, 1920, and the committee 
describe how the administrative machinery has 
developed, and indicate in general terms the 


results of the experience which has been ~ 
gained, particularly in connection with the 


establishment of local schemes, such as re- 
creation and sports grounds of all kinds, insti- 
tutes and halls, swimming baths, libraries, 
colliery bands, pithead baths, hospitals, conval- 
escent homes, nursing and ambulance services, 
and various educational projects for the less 
advanced grades. 

The committee state how they have applied 
the £500,000 which they set aside for research 
on problems affecting the health and / safety 
of mineworkers, and describe the progress 
which has been made in assigning to definite 
schemes the similar sum which was) reserved 
for the provision of buildings and equipment 
for the more advanced grades of mining édu- 
cation. They also indicate theiy further in- 
tentions in regard to these two matters in the 
second five-year period, provided by the Act 
of 1925, and devote a special section to a de- 
tailed description of the scholarship scheme 
which has been established for enabling work- 
ing miners and their sons or daughters to 
obtain the benefits of a university life and 
education. 

During 1926 nearly 600 allocations were 
made, and over £1,250,000 was allocated. Full 
details of the purposes to which this sum has 
been devoted are given, and the report is il- 
lustrated by photographs and lawe: of typi- 
cal develapments. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION ASSOCIATIONS OF ONTARIO 
Proceedings at Safety Convention of 1927 


HE 1927 Safety Convention of the Indus- 
trial Accident Prevention As:gociations 
held at Toronto on (May 9-10 was the largest 
and most successful yet held in Canada. There 
were 830 registered delegates at thc Conven- 
tion, including representatives from Quebec, 
Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia, and 
these delegates appeared to have been given 
something thoroughly well worth while in the 
addresses that were delivered and in the exhi- 
bit of safety devices. 

At luncheon on Monday, under the chairman- 
ship of Lt.-Colonel A. O. T. Beardmore (the 
retiring Chairman), the Hon. W. D. Ross, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario, delivered a 
short address, welcoming the delegates and 
placing emphasis on the need for an extension 
of accident prevention work in industry in the 
Province. Following the.Hon. Mr. Ross, Mr. 
James Emery, General Counsel of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, Washing- 
ton, D:C., spoke on “The Human Factor”. 
Mr. Emery stressed the need for considering 
the human factor in all matters relating to 
-workmen’s compensation. He ind:cated that 
the general trend in industry was towards im- 
proved conditions and congratulated the indus- 
tries of Ontario in having set up an association 
‘that was securing definite results for employer 
and employee. 

Other speakers on the first day included 
Mr. V. A. Sinclair, K:C., Chairman of the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
whose address on “Some Phases of Compen- 
sation” was given the closest attention and 
‘brought out several points of mterest. Mr. 
‘Sinclair called attention to the increase in 
gainor accidents, and said that the reports to 
‘the Board indicated 1926 as the heaviest acci- 
dent year in the history of the Act in Ontario. 
Their records, however, showed that mechanical 
accidents were being reduced, indicating that 
industry had realized the necessity for this 
form of protection but that an extension of 
educational work along safety lines was needed. 
“Mr. Sinclair also touched on the increase in 
‘medical aid in the past several years, stating 
that this had reached a total of about 21 per 
‘eent of the entire compensation awarded in 
Schedule I in 1926. 

_ Mr. Aubrey A. Bond of Toronto spoke on 
“The Unknown Greatest Englishman” telling 
the story of Sydney Gilchrist Thomas and his 
‘research work in connection with the Bessemer 
process. Mr. Bond showed how the improve- 
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ment in processes had made for the safety of 
the workers in the steel mills. He also brought 
out at considerable length the details of the 
development of Germany from an agricultural 
country to an industrial country through the 
purchase of the Thomas patents. 

Mr. A. G. Greenwood, of Christie, Brown and 
Company Limited, spoke on “ What Accident 
Prevention has done for us” telling with a 
wealth of detail the campaign carried on by 
that company against accidents and the re- 
markable results secured. 

The final paper on the first day was de- 
livered by Mr. L. V. Dixon, meshanical engi- 
neer, Dunlop Tire and Rubber Goods Com- 
pany Limited, in which he gave the story of 
the effective accident prevention work carried 
on by his company and told of their steady re- 
duction in accident cases. Mr. Dixon urged 
that every plant carry on active accident pre- 
vention work. 

On the second day Mr. H. L. Broomfield, of 
General Motors of Canada Ltd, Oshawa, 
spoke on “The Personal Factor in Accident 
Prevention” and indicated for those present 
that accident prevention was something more 
than putting guards on machines and posting 
a few safety bulletins about the plant. Mr. 
Broomfield’s address brought home to the 
large audience the thought that accident pre- 
vention was a matter that must be worked 
into the whole daily life of the workers and 
their families. 

Mr. F. H. Schryer of the International Har- 
vester Company at Hamilton told of the work 
being done at their plant indicating among 
other interesting points that they had oper- 
ated with an average of 2,600 workers for &2 
days in 1927 without a lost time accident. 

Mr. C. Cooper, of Penmans Limited, Lon- 
don, from his experience in industry with the 
St. Johns Ambulance Association and in the 
Army, went into detail on first aid work and 
gave an interesting address including a demon- 
stration of certain methods, 

Mr. E. E. Sparrow, Imperial Varnish and 
Colour Company, Limited, Toronto, spoke on 
“Tnter-Plant Contests,” and showed the bene- 
ficial results which might come from such con- 
tests. He showed how their accident experi- 
ence had gone steadily down when men in the 
plant had realized that they were in competi- 
tion with another plant. 

The luncheon on Tuesday was under the 
chairmanship of Mr. J. C. Callaghan, of the 
Steel Company of Canada Limited Hamil- 
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ton, and at this Mr. A. O. Dawson of Cana- 
dian Cottons Limited, Montreal, delivered a 
very effective address on “The Executive's 
Duty,” bringing out from his wide experience 
of industry suggestions for the executive. It 
was fairly evident from Mr. Dawson’s address 
that certain very considerable responsibilities 
are laid on the executive for accident pre- 
vention. 

The afternoon session on Tuesday was under 
the chairmanship of Mr. A. Ross Robertson, 
McGregor and MelIntyre Limited, Toronto, 
and the speakers were Mr. R. T. Herdegen, 
Dominion Forge and Stamping Company 
Limited, Walkerville, who spoke on “Self In- 
spection.” Mr. Herdegen suggested that, while 
inspection of plants by officials of the plant 
was necessary and desirable, inspection must 
start with the president and general manager 
of the plant, who should inspect carefully 
their own attitude towards the problem. 

Mr. William Seymour, of the Algoma Steel 
Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, spoke on “Acci- 
dent Prevention in Hazardous Industries” and 
told how the Coke Department of the plant, 
operating for twenty-four hours a day with 
from one to two hundred men exposed to most 
of the known hazards of industry, had operated 
for over two years without a lost time acci- 
dent. 

Mr. J. H. Tapley, Swift Canadian Company 
Limited, Toronto, in speaking on “Safety Cam- 
paigns” told in detail of the various cam- 
paigns conducted at his plant and of the re- 
sults achieved. He said that the men entered 


thoroughly into the spirit of the competition 
and he invited all interested to call at the 
plant at any time in order to see what was 
being done there. 

Mr. W. A. Wecker of the Hayes Wheel 
Company Limited, Chatham, delivered an ad- 
dress entitled “Where are we Heading?” Mr. 
Wecker told quite frankly that the experience 
at their plants in Ontario had been bad, and 
that little or nothing had been done until they 
had been stirred into action by officers of the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations. 
He assured the meeting that all of their 
plants in Ontario were now heading in the 
right direction. 

The discussions following certain of the ad- 
dresses brought out some very interesting 
points, one for instance being that the officials 
working closest to the men were inclined to 
attribute accidents to their thoughtlessness or 
recklessness, and the executive officials were 
inclined to place the responsibility on execu- 
tives, indicating a spirit of candour that was 
highly desirable and indicating also that there 
was no effort to evade responsibility. 


At the Annual General Meeting of the In- 
dustrial Accident Prevention Associations, Mr. 
W. S. Campbell, General Electric Co. Limited, 
Toronto, was elected Chairman; Mr. F. W. 
Kimbark, Business Systems Limited, Toronto, 
First Vice-Chairman; Mr. Alex. E. Adam, 
Canadian Cottons Limited, Hamiltcn, Second 
Vice-Chairman, and Mr. R. B. Morley was re- 
elected General Manager. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION IN A TORONTO FACTORY 
Address Delivered by Mr. A. G. Greenwood, Christie-Brown and Company, Limited, at the 


Safety Convention of the Industrial Accident Prevention Associations of O 


May, 1927. 


i pt me first of all explain that it is not 
because of any remarkabie record or 
wonderful achievement on our part that this 
invitation has been extended by your Pro- 
gram Committee to our company but probably 
because your able General Manager, Mr. Mor- 
ley, has noticed from the reports he has re- 
ceived from us month by month that our ex- 


_ perience in this line of work has shown a 


steady improvement during the past six years. 
Accident prevention has done much for us. 
First and foremost, it has saved life. It has 
also lessened suffering. It has saved time and 
assisted us in increasing production per head. 
It has saved money not only for ourselves but 
for others and it has created a better feeling 
throughout the whole organization and con- 
siderably assisted in reducing labour turnover. 


ntario, 


Results of Safety Organization—-We started 
earnestly in accident prevention work with the 
year 1921 after six years of accidents and 
fatalities. From 1915, the year in which the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of Ontario came 
into force, to the year 1920, we had six fatali- 
ties in our plant. Four married men, one 
single man and one widower met death while 
at work. Six fatalities in six years, ane each 
year. Besides this loss of life we were re- 
porting to the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
an average of twenty-nine accidents per year 
and our costs were tremendously high. The 
Board were paying on an average a total of 
$11,500 per year for medical aid and work- 
men’s compensation on our account, and the 
lost time because of the fatalities was never 
less than 6,262 days in any one of those years. 
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Our assessments were correspondingly high, and 
with surcharge bills we paid as much as $8,005 
for one year. After one year of accident pre- 
vention work, honest effort which included 
organization, meetings, the placing of respon- 
sibility, regular- bulletin service, the use of 
thousands of pay envelope inserts, “stunts” and 
competitions of various kinds to create, arouse 
and maintain the interest of the workers, first 
aid training, foremen’s letters and so on, after 
one year of hard work in accident prevention, 
we had to report an increase in accident fre- 
quency, but we found this to be not altogether 
uncommen. Other companies both in Canada 
and the United States had had a similar ex- 
perience. But while we had to repori an in- 
crease of 15 per cent in accidents, we had con- 
siderably reduced the severity of those acci- 
dents, and we were much encouraged by the 
fact that for the first time in seven years we 
had operated without a fatality. We may go 
further and say that since we organized for 
accident prevention work six and one-third 
years have elapsed and the annual fatality has 
not recurred. 


We entered the following year full of en- 
thusiasm for this work. We reduced our acci- 
dents to fourteen, a number which has not 
been exceeded in any year since. We reduced 
the payments made by the Board compared 
with the payments made the previous year 87 
per cent and our lost time was reduced 74 
per cent. This was progress indeed. But 1925 
has been our best year so far. During that 
twelve-month period we reported to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board: six accidents, one 
of which was for medical aid only, the other 
five minor cases with little money payments 
and little lost time. In fact throughout that 
whole year the Board paid but $150.32 on our 
account for medical aid and workmen’s com- 
pensation and the lost time was only 364 days, 
this with an average staff of 591 workers, work- 
‘ing 44 hours per week. Last year our accident 
frequency remained the same as 1925. Six 
eases reported to the Board. But one was a 
slight partial permanent disability for which 
the Board justly allowed $300. Our payments 
were, therefore, increased over the 1925 period 
and our lost time was somewhat higher also. 
‘But 1927 promises to be a better year than 
our record year of 1925, for so far we have 
reported but three minor cases to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. We have been 
helped by others in our group and ciass who 
‘realize the value of accident prevention work 
and our rates have steadily but surely been 
reduced. This year we are paying the Board 
a sum less than $2,500 compared with the 
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$8,005 we paid in 1920. Compare for a moment 
if you will the figures during the last six years 
with those I quoted between 1915 and 1920. 
What a difference! We do not receive sur- 
charge bills now. We are entitied to merit 
rating. We have saved life, we have lessened 
suffering, we have saved time and money and 
you must realize the atmosphere of security 
and happiness which has been created through- 
out the plant. 


Methods of Promoting Safety—Now, to 
what do we owe this measure of success? 
First and foremost to the whole-hearted sup- 
port we have received from the management. 
In accident prevention work it is necessary 
that the management should desire to prevent 
every preventable accident. If you get this 
whole-hearted support you will progress far in 
safety, but if you just get from your manage- 
ment a lukewarm, uninterested attitude, you 
will not be successful. We, at Christies, are 
fortunate indeed in having as our President 
and General Manager Mr. Charles E. 
Edmonds. Mr. Edmonds not only takes a 
keen interest in the safety of his own plant, 
but he gives of his time and thought to the 
work of the Associations. We were not long in 
accident prevention work before we had a de- 
sire to enter into the activities of our As- 
sociation, and on making enquiry we found 
that our group came under the Bottlers and 
Canners Association, an association which 
was not functioning. Mr. Morley was anxious 
to reorganize and it was on the invitation sent 
out from our head office that Class 15 met in 
this hotel to reorganize. At that meeting our 
Mr. Edmonds was elected Chairman for the 
first year. After his term of office he was well 
succeeded by Mr. Carruthers who, in turn, 


. was ably followed by Mr. Patterson. To these 


gentlemen, their directors and Mr. Morley, 
Class 15 especially and safety generally owes 
a debt of gratitude for the work which they 
have accomplished during the past three or 
four years. It is of vital importance that the 
business gentlemen who hold the chief execu- 
tive positions in industry in Ontario should 
give their whole-hearted support to the acci- 
dent prevention program. 

We pay strict attention to first aid. Besides 
the well-equipped emergency hospital centrally 
located, we maintain twenty first-aid stations 
throughout the plant, each station in charge 
of a trained employee. At each of these sta- 
tions a small framed notice may be found 
which says: “This first aid kit is provided for 
the purpose of dressing all minor injuries and 
for rendering first aid in case of serious acci- ° 
dent.” Then follows the name of the employee 
in charge of the station. It then goes on: “All 
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small cuts, scratches and puncture wounds 
must be reported immediately.” The names of 
three doctors follow with their respective tele- 
phone numbers, doctors who have offices in 
close proximity to the plant. The whole notice 
is easily detachable from the station and in 
ease of accident requiring medical aid can 
easily be carried to the nearest telephone 
where time is not lost looking up a doctor’s 
number. We give credit in part to these sta- 
tions for banishing sepsis from our plant. 


We use the bulletin service of the Accident 
Prevention Associations. We use all the bulle- 
tins they send to us and they are posted 
regularly in the steel frames we purchased 
from them. We also use some of the bulletins 
we receive from the Ontario Safety League. 
We choose those which are applicable, and we 
use bulletins of local interest which we make 
up ourselves. One good feature with regard to 
the bulletin service of late is the standardiza- 
tion in size. The bulletins of the Ontario 
Safety League will now fit the frames of the 
Accident Prevention Associations without cut- 
ting or folding. 


We fought sepsis in our plant through the 
pay envelope insert method. We lost no 
opportunity of forcing this message to our 
workers: “Have a dressing applied to all small 
cuts, scratches and puncture wounds.” I re- 
member some years ago listening to an address 
given by the late Mr. Price, then Chairman of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board. His ad- 
dress was on Workmen’s Compensation and it 
was given to the Personnel Managers’ Associa- 
tion. During the discussion infection of wounds 
was mentioned and Mr. Price remembered 
a very painful case which was reported from 
our plant. Mr. Price said this: “We gave the 


workman the benefit,’ and then it was pointed - 
- out that the workman did not report for first 


aid and did not even mention the fact that he 
had been injured until two weeks after the 
original injury, and, when he did mention it 
he first of all said that he really did not know 
exactly how it had happened. Mr. Price told 
us plainly that it is not the employees’ re- 
sponsibility to report for first aid. The re- 
sponsibility lies with the company. They must 


make their workers report for first aid treat- 


ment. Since then through the pay envelope in- 
sert method, we have trained our workers 
to seek first aid. There is one other point with 
regard to the pay envelope insert—it always 
reaches its objective. It ofttimes goes further 
and enters the home of the worker. There are 
still many men who take a pride in taking 
home to the good wife the pay envelope in- 
tact and unopened and the good wife in turn 
will always return to him the safety slip, 
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even if there is only a small percentage of the 
money going with it. 


How to Start a New Man—Accident statis- 
tics tell us that the new man is 1 hazard. As 
in everything else, there is a right way and a 
wrong way of starting the new man. You may 
fill out a card, turn him over to a junior, who 
in turn will hustle him to a department and 
someone will say “go to it.’ On the other 
hand, you can take an interest. You can take 
him to your dressing room, give him a good 
locker, take him to your cafeteria or lunch- 
room and provide him with a place at the 
table, introduce him to someone who will be 
sitting close to him. You could give him a 
little talk on safety, not forgetting the in- 
junction to have a dressing applied to all small 
cuts, scratches and puncture wounds. You can 
properly introduce him to the forernan of his 
department, who in turn will put him in charge 
of an experienced man who will teach him the 
right way and the safe way of doing his work. 
Take advantage of the fact that the new man 
is always ready and willing to comply with 
instructions. In this way you make a friend, 
and you not only make a friend but you pre- 
vent many a painful accident because your in- 
terest in him takes away most of that nervous- 
ness which is ever present in a new man start- 
ing on the job. 

There is one other phase of our work which 
I should mention and that is our appeal to 
the pocket-book through the saving and profit 
sharing plan. We have a plan whereby the 
workers can share in the profits of the com- 
pany. The employee’s contribution is 5 per 
cent of his or her wages to a maximum of $104 
per year. The company’s contribution is 5 
per cent of the net profits. Seventy per cent — 
of the eligible employees are members of this — 
fund and they believe in accident prevention 
just as they believe in anything eise which 
prevents waste and increases the net earnings 
of the company. We believe that this plan 
has helped us to train our workers especially 
in waste elimination, and after all what is a 
better accident preventive than « staff of well 
trained, careful and alert employees. 

Let us continue in this noble work of acci- 
dent prevention, not merely because we can 
save money and increase our production by it, 
not just because we can save time and reduce 
our labour turnover, but let us continue in 
this great work because we are men and as. 
men we are obligated to our fellow-men. Let 
us leave this Convention full of enthusiasm for 
the work, and let each one of us ask the 
question “Am I my brother’s keeper?” Let 
each one answer “I am.” 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Health of Industrial Population in First 
Quarter of 1927 


pL 2e Statistical Bulletin, published by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
in its issue for April, states that the health 
record of the industrial populations of the 
United States and Canada was better during 
the first quarter of 1927 than for the corres- 
ponding period of any preceding year. This is 
indicated by the mortality record for Janu- 
ary, February and March of more than 18,000,- 
000 people, the Industrial policy-holders of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
who constitute more than one-seventh of the 
total population, and more than one-fourth of 
the urban population, of the two countries. 
Their deathrate for the quarter was 9.7 per 
1,000. It is true that this remarkable figure 
was registered once before in the initial quarter 
of a year (in 1921); but in that year the Com- 
pany did not insure infants under one year of 
age. This age period is the one which registers 
the maximum deathrate, and it is obvious that 
with infant mortality eliminated, the first three 
months of 1927 will show considerable improve- 
ment over the former minimum deathrate. 
“The significance of the above finding should 
“not be minimized. In past years the mor- 
tality experience of this large cross-section of 
the American and (Canadian populations has 
proved a most reliable index of what has 
occurred in the population as a whole. It is 
very probable, therefore, that later reports 
will show that the two countries have enjoyed 
most favourable health conditions during the 
first quarter of this year.” 


Health Survey of the Priniing Trades 


The results of a health survey of the print- 

ing trades in the United States and Canada 
are given in Bulletin No. 427, published by 
the United States Department’! of Labour 
(Bureau of Labour Statistics). -Letters and 
forms were sent to employers and to the 
secretaries of the locals of the international 
unions, principally of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, information being sought as 
to the number of employees at work, the 
number absent from work on account of sick- 
ness, etc. As only a few replies were received 
from ‘Canada these were included with the 
returns from the United States. 

Summarizing the results of the inquiry the 
‘report states that the sickness rate in 1922 of 
‘the International Typographical Union was 1 
per cent; of the International Stereotypers and 
Electrotypers’ Union, 0.3 per cent; of the 


International Photo-Engravers’ Union, 2.2 per 
cent; of the International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders, none; and of the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, 0.4 
per cent. These percentages indicate merely 
the proportion of men who were absent on 
account of sickness at the time the question- 
naire was filled in. It is noted that while it 
might have been more desirable if the returns 
could all have been made of a precisely uni- 
form date, the results have the advantage that 
they harmonize seasonal effects which might 
otherwise have become too apparent. 

“The sickness rate is so low that it may be 
challenged on the ground of accuracy, but the 
corresponding returns made by so many local 
unions prove that serious errors are not likely 
to have occurred. They are furthermore con- 
firmed by the low sickness rate from different 
unions and emloyers. The sickness rate re- 
ported by employers was 0.7 per cent. Hence 
the conclusion would seem fully justified that 
the present health conditions among printing 
employees may safely be considered in every 
way satisfactory. 

“Tike considerations apply to the relatively 
low incidence of lead poisoning. In the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, the proportion 
of such cases was 0.8 per 1,000 of the member- 
ship exposed to risk. For electrotypers and 
stereotypers the proportion was higher, 3.5 
per 1,000. There were no deaths from lead 
poisoning among photo-engravers, or among 
bookbinders. Among printing pressmen and 
assistants, the rate of lead poisoning was 0.3 
per 1,000. Hence the conclusion that the lead- 
poisoning risk in all branches of the printing 
trades is now one of decidedly minor signifi- 
cance.’ 


Competition in Pulp and Paper Industry 
opens July 1 


The Pulp and Paper Magazine made the 
following announcement in its issue of May 
26 :—' 

“The Pulp and Paper Magazine is endea- 
vouring to encourage safety in the paper in- 
dustry by offering a trophy for the mill in 
Canada having the lowest accident record per 
thousand hours of exposure of employees to 
hazard. That. the efforts made to win this 
trophy last year resulted in keeping down ac- 
cidents is indicated by the excellent records 
made by most of the mills in the competition. 
The trophy in Class A was won by the Spruce 
Falls Power and Paper Company, ‘and the. 
Class B shield by the Don Valley Paper Com- | 
pany, the latter with a perfect record. 
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“The period of the contest is from July 1 
to December 31, and indications are that the 
competition will be keener this year than last. 
That, of course, is encouraging to those inter- 
ested in safety, since the keenness of compe- 
tition means greater attempts at reduction 
of accidents. 


“Tt isn’t merely the winning of the shield 
that counts; it is rather the knowledge that 
a real effort has been made to work safely. 
This effort not only protects the one who 
makes the effort but also others with whom 
he works, because the spirit of safety is not 
merely self-preservation but involves also the 
consideration of the other fellow.” 


A note on the last competition appeared in 
the Lasoug Gazerts, April 1927, page 414. 


Lead Poisoning in the United States 


At the request of the miners and workers 
in the lead mines of Utah, U.S.A., an inquiry 
covering a period of two years was carried 
out recently by the Bureau of Mines, with 
a view to determining the position as regards 
lead poisoning in the lead mines. The inquiry 
showed that carboniferous minerals are the 
main cause of lead poisoning, but disease can 
also be provoked by sulphurous ores when 
extracted by dry process, and also in the ab- 
sence of good ventilation. In the Utah mines 
the most soluble lead salts are generally found 
close to the surface and, with rare exceptions, 
the upper strata of the mines are dry and 
dusty. The result is that the dangers of lead 
poisoning are greater at the beginning of the 
working of a mine, when extraction is going 
on only a few hundred feet below the sur- 
face. 

The location of the shafts and ventilation 
conditions are also of importance. Thus, in 
parts of the workings remote from air shafts, 
the plumbiferous dust produced by drilling and 
blasting remains in suspension in the atmos- 
phere for a longer time than in properly ven- 
tilated places. Heat and damp may also be 
causes of predisposition to poisoning. Gen- 


erally speaking, workers working under such 
conditions perspire freely and are more likely 


to absorb the soluble salts through the skin. 


Another important factor is the method em- 
ployed in drilling and dealing with the re- 
i On this subject the Bureau 
of Mines considers that the exclusive adop- 
tion of the wet process and the careful damp- 
ing of the sludge before loading, combined 
with adequate ventilation, should reduce the 
tisks of lead poisoning to a minimum. 


The Lead Hazard and Compensation 


The Department of Labour of the State of 
New York recently published a bulletin on 
the lead hazard and compensation. A recent 
bulletin of the same department on the sub- 
ject of silicosis was noted in the March issue, 
page 290. The report points out “that com- 
pensation for industrial diseases, as dis- 
tinguished from compensation for accidents, is 
of comparatively recent origin. Its introduc- 
tion has opened to the compensation tribunals 
a field of obviously vast importance and vast 
extent; one, however, which is also of vast 
difficulty and complexity. To determine the 
extent of a disability and its true cause is, 
frequently enough, a matter of real difficulty 
even where the disability is claimed to have 
resulted from an accident; immeasurably more 
difficult is it likely to be where the alleged 
and possible cause is a disease, possibly devoid 
of acute clinical symptoms; a disease, the very 
existence of which it may be difficult to pred- 
icate with confidence.” 


Lead poisoning is declared to be easily the 
most important of the industrial diseases that. 
are compensable. The proper solution of the 
problems arising from claims of disability or 
death alleged to have been caused by lead 
poisoning is thus of importance not only from 
the standpoint of the number of cases in- 
volved, but because such a proper solution 
must obviously have a large influence on the 
proper development of the law and procedure 
of compensation for occupational diseases gen- 
erally. 


The State Bureau of Industrial Hygiene is- 
sued the present pamphlet in an effort to re 
lieve this situation. In Part I, the elementary 
principles concerning the course followed by 
lead in the body, the symtomatology and’ 
diagnosis of the disease are briefly summarized. 
for the lay reader. The difficulties of dia- 
gnosis are discussed, and a standardization of 
terminology is proposed which, it is hoped, 
will do much to clear the atmosphere of un-— 
necessary differences of opinion as to the defini- 
tion of terms used. Part II is devoted (1) 
instructions to physicians as to the prepara- 
tion of lead cases which are to appear for 
compensation, and (2) a classification of cases. 
under the new terminology, with a discussion 
of the State Compensation Law as it applies: 
to these cases. 
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First Aid Instruction for Ship’s Officers 


In the United States, candidates for original 
licenses as master, mate, pilot, or engineer 
must, by a requirement in the regulations 
promulgated by the Steamboat Inspection 
Service, Department of Commerce, first pass 
a satisfactory examination in the principles 
of first aid before an officer of the Public 
Health Service. This regulation, which be- 
came operative July 1, 1922, was brought 
about by the necessity for intelligent first-aid 
treatment at sea on vessels having no medical 
officer. Many permanent injuries, and even 
deaths, among seamen have resulted through 
the lack of proper attention to minor injuries. 
In order to assist these candidates and men 
already licensed, who frequently desire the 
instruction, the Public Health Service gives 
regular instruction courses in the principles 
of first aid at 43 designated marine hospitals 
and relief stations in ports where the local 
offices of steamboat inspectors are located. 
The courses, which are uniform, cover a series 
of lectures by a medical officer, extending over 
a period of three weeks. Candidates are in- 
structed in the use and application of com- 
monly used remedies, the dressing of wounds, 
bandaging, resuscitation, the sanitation of ves- 
sels, and the transmission of requests by radio 
for medical advice. At the end of the in- 
struction period the candidates are examined 
orally and the successful ones certified to the 
Steamboat Inspection Service as - qualified. 
Those candidates who are unable to attend 
the lectures may study approved text books 
and apply for examination when they con- 
sider themselves proficient. An average of 
1,702 candidates have been instructed each 
year since the inauguration of the work, and 
it will be only a matter of a few years until 
all licensed officers on vessels of the United 
States have acquired a knowledge of first aid. 


Proposed British Order for Compulsory 
“Safety First’’ 


The Secretary of State for Home Affairs 
(England and Wales) recently issued to em- 
ployers’ associations a letter stating that he 
had provisionally approved the issue of an 
order requiring the institution of special safety 
arrangements in the chief accident producing 
industries. 

After quoting statistics showing how much 
has been accomplished by certain firms which 
have established safety-first organizations in 
their works, the letter says that notwithstand- 
ing these excellent results there is no sign of 
any voluntary movement by employers gen- 
erally to grapple with the question. Accord- 


ingly the Home Secretary feels that, in de- 
fault of voluntary action on the part of the 
industries themselves, he ought without fur- 
ther delay to exercise the compulsory powers 
conferred on him by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1923. 

As regards the terms of the draft Order, it 
is proposed to require the employment by 
the occupier of a competent safety supervisor, 
responsible directly to the occupier, and 
charged with various. duties in regard to 
safety. The Order, however, is elastic, and 
every occupier would have the opportunity of 
substituting, with the Chief Inspector’s ap- 
proval, a special safety scheme adapted to the 
particular circumstances of his works. He 
would also be able to claim exemption alto- 
gether from the Order if he could satisfy the 
Chief Inspector that other not less effective 
measures for the prevention of accidents had 
been adopted. 

It is proposed that the Order shall apply to 
(i) blast furnaces for the smelting of iron 
ore; (ii) iron and steel rolling mills, including 
tube works; (ili) engineering works in which 
more than 500 persons are employed, as fol- 
lows:—Forges, engine building, making of 
transmission machinery, constructional engi- 
neering, hydraulic engineering, electrical engi- 
neering (making of dynamos and motors, and 
cable making), making of agricultural and in- 
dustrial machinery, making of railway, tram- 
way, and motor vehicle plant, ordnance 
works; (iv) iron foundries in which more than 
650 persons are employed; (v) shipbuilding 
works. 


“No-Accident” Bonus Plant of New Jersey 
Transport Companies 


The Public Service Railway Company and 
the Public Service Transportation Company, 
operating 800 miles of street railway trackage 
and 600 miles of auto bus routes in New Jer- 
sey, have instituted a novel bonus system 
designed to reduce the enormous expense in- 
volved in accident claims which they are 
obliged to pay annually. For every week in 
the year ending December 2, 1927, in which 
the employee has no accident of any kind, 
he will receive a bonus of $1, to be paid in a 
lump sum on or about December 15, 1927. 
Every man who maintains a clear record for 
52 weeks will receive an additional $8, as a 
testimonial to his good record. As a means of 
stimulating day by day interest, bulletin 
boards are posted in the car barns and garage 
terminals. The name of each motorman and 
chauffeur is recorded there. For each week 
of the current month during which no acci- 
dent is charged against the operator a white 
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star is placed opposite his name. For each 
week in which one or more accidents are 
charged to his record a red dot is posted. The 
bulletin is changed monthly, but will be 
cumulative, showing the credits and demerits 
to date. If the plan is continued after the 
first year a permanent Roll of Honour will 
be erected, to contain the names of those 
operators whose record has been clear for a 
whole year. 

It is not to be expected that accidents will 
cease to occur entirely. If they did it is 
stated that the companies’ outlay would 
amount to slightly more than a quarter of a 
million dollars annually, $60 each to 4,500 
operators. No special provision is made for 
financing the plan. Bonus funds will be paid 
out of operating revenues and charged to 
wages. 


Accidents and Compensation in Ontario 
during May 


There were 5,953 accidents reported to the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board in 
May. These figures included 33 fatalities. In 
the same time benefits awarded amounted to 
$502,114.72, of which $87,632.07 was for medical 
aid, which figures are considerably higher than 
in May, 1926, when $482,408.18 was awarded 


by the Board. So far this year the total bene- 
fits awarded by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board amounted to nearly $2,500,000 or, 
roughly, half a million dollars for each month 
of 1927 to date. 

Commenting on these accidents, R. B. Mor- 
ley, General Manager, Industrial Accident Pre- 
vention Associations, mentions one in a plant 
where a mill room hand had his head caught 
between the descending elevator and the gate 
at the second floor; another where a wood- 
worker had his hand crushed while operating 
a jointer, resulting in complete amputation of 
the night hand at the wrist; a third where an 
operator in a sheet metal plant lost his finger 
while operating a press; a fourth severe in- 
jury due to an engineer catching his heel on 
the stairs and falling to the bottom; another 
where a foreman testing a motor was electro- 
cuted; and another when a fireman unloading 
rubbish was killed when the horse shied and 
crushed him between the wall and wheels of 
the wagon. Mr. Morley comments particularly 
on the increase in minor accidents in the last 
year or more, and recommends that everyone 
connected with industry make a special effort 
to reduce the number of accidents both serious 
and minor for the benefit of all connected with 
industry. 


Outdoor Recreation for Industrial Employees in United States 


The Monthly Labour Review (published by 
the United States Department of Labour) has 
an article in its May issue showing the effect 
of shorter working hours in furthering outdoor 
recreation for industrial employes in the 
United States. The importance of outdoor 
recreation was emphasized by the President 
of the United States in the call for a general 
conference of federal, state and local authori- 
ties and of semi-public and private organi- 
zations interested in public welfare. This con- 
ference appointed a special committee to in- 
vestigate the value of outdoor recreation to 
industrial workers, and the Bureau of Labour 
_ Statistics was deputed to find out what pro- 
vision is made by industry for its employees 
in this direction. Two factors operate against 
the development of “plant sports,’ namely 
the fact that so many employees now own 
cars, and the fact that so many own their-own 
homes where they find occupation for their 
leisure hours. But nothwithstanding these and 
other difficulties such as that of obtaining suit- 
able grounds in congested centres, plant 
recreation is now widely spread through many 


industries. The form of sport adopted is 
usually left to the employees to exercise their 
own preference. In the present study 430 
companies, the great majority of which employ 
more than 300 employees and many of them 
many thousands, were found to be carrying 
on one or more activities promoting health, 
comfort, or general welfare of the employees. 
Three hundred and nineteen of the companies, 
with approximately 1,300,000 employees, were 
reported as providing facilities for various 
forms of athletics or other kinds of outdoor 
recreations. The accompanying table shows 
the forms of recreation that are favoured in — 
the various classes of industry. < 
The report concludes by stating that with 
the increasing specialization in manufacturing — 


‘processes and the consequent monotony and 


dulling of interest on the part of the workers 
it is imperative that a systematic effort should 
be made to furnish an incentive to such — 
workers, and nothing, it seems, can better meet 
this need for self-expression than the friendly 
rivalry and interest furnished by competitive 
sports and games. baie 
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Co-operative Industrial Research in Great Britain 


The Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research of Great Britain recently published 
an account of the various investigations made 
since the establishment of this organization, 

The Research Association scheme was launched 
in 1918, and up to March 31, 1926, the Depari- 
ment had paid in grants approximately 
£570,000, while subscriptions from the indus- 
tries concerned amounted to £564,000 exclud- 
ing £265,000 promised or paid to the Cotton 
Research Association by the Cotton Trade 
War Memorial Fund. The greater part of the 

- publication is taken up with a record of the 
results of industrial value obtained by research 

associations, but there are also useful refer- 
ences to the indirect benefits resulting from 
the scheme and to the general influence of re- 
search associations. 


_ With regard to investigations carried out by 
the British Electrical and Allied industries Re- 
search Association, it is stated that data are 
now for the first time available for estimating 
the temperature of any cable or group of 
cables laid in any kind of soil and by any of 
the methods in general use, and for the de- 
termination of the relative merits of the dif- 
- ferent methods of laying cables in respect of 
their temperature rise. 
Much work has been devoted by the Scien- 
tific Instrument Research Association to the 


problems arising in the production and use of 
optical and coloured glasses, and the method 


for determining the light absorption of op-- 


tical glasses developed by the association has 
been of service in comparing the transparency 
of British and foreign glasses. 
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With regard to cotton manufacture, a great 
deal of research has been devoted to the pro- 
cesses of steeping, scouring, bleaching, and 
dyeing. 

As a result of the Launderers’ Research As- 
sociation'’s efforts, at least 50 laundries have 
installed water-softening plants, and it is esti- 
mated that a saving of more than £4,000 a 
year in the aggregate has accrued to those 
laundries. 

The Research Association of British Motor 
and Allied Manufacturers have advanced the 
knowledge and technique available to various 
branches of the industry. 

A research relating to the crystallization of 
cane sugar from syrups has been carried out 
on highly scientific lines and has shown how it 
is possible to obtain a gerater quantity of 
sugar syrup than was previously obtainable. 
The association for such research work has 
also shown the manufacturer how to avoid 
the occurrence of mould, fermentation and 
granulation in jams, and the results have been 
of considerable benefit. The work has fur- 
ther led to the complete abandonment of the 
use of preservatives. 

A concluding paragraph points out that the 
movement has not yet secured, in the ma- 
jority of cases, either the degree or range of 
support that will enable it to become the 
powerful factor in the restoration of industrial 
prosperity which it might and ought to be. 
“The industrialists of some other nations,” it is 
added, “are, in many directions, still ahead of us 
in the-systematic application of science in their 
business, and they show more scientific imagi- 
nation in making plans for the: future.” 
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ECONOMIC POLICY OF ORGANIZED LABOUR LAID BEFORE 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


RR EPRESENTATIVES of organized labour 

were among the official delegates from 
various countries attending the International 
Economic Conference held at Geneva in May. 
The work of the labour representatives was 
co-ordinated in accordance with a plan of 
action which was agreed upon at a special 
meeting held on May 3, the day before the 
opening of the Conference. This meeting had 
been preceded by a joint conference between 
representatives of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions* and the Socialist and Labour 
International, these bodies representing re- 
spectively the economic and political branches 
of the activities of organized labour. W, C. 
Mertens, president of the Belgian Federation 
of Labour, presided over the joint conference. 
It was attended by twenty-six labour men and 
women from twelve countries, and a state- 
ment of policy was drafted for approval by 
the general body of workers’ delegates. Ap- 
proval having been expressed at the special 
meeting on May 3, the document was pre- 
sented to the conference as a statement of the 
economic policy of organized labour. After 
pointing out that the labour organizations 
welcomed the holding of the Economic Con- 
ference as a step toward eventual world-wide 
economic co-operation, which ought to result 
in a general raising of the standards of living, 
and regretting the fact that so few labour 
representatives had been chosen for the con- 
ference, the statement continued :— 


“ Nevertheless, they will duly perform their 
part in the labours of the conference and will 
assume their responsibility as the promoters 
of a future world economic order. They will 
insist not merely on the discussion of the 
cardinal problems of world economics, but 
also that practical work shall be undertaken 
with a view to the development of world 
economic co-operation. 


“Tn this connection four fundamental ob- 
jectives must be pursued: (1) The removal of 
impediments to international commerce. (2) 
The improvement and standardization of la- 
bour conditions in all countries. (3) The 
supervision of international monopolistic 
combines with a view to protecting consumers 
and workers. (4) The intensification of agri- 
cultural production and the improved organi- 


zation of its market. 


*The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


is affiliated to this organization. 


Promotion of Freer Commerce 


“The rational development of the division 
of labour, as between countries, is hampered 
by an excess of obstacles to free intercourse. 
Import and export prohibition must be abol- 
ished by international conventions. Immunity 
from duties must be applied to all the raw 
materials of industry and agriculture, and also- 
to food products. Duties on manufactured 
goods must be minimized. In particular the 
demolition of European customs barriers is. 
an essential preliminary to the recovery of 
the economic life of Europe. 

The first steps toward this end are: The 
compilation of a standardized customs tariff 
scheme, and agreements for the unification 
and simplification of administrative regula— 
tions affecting the transport of goods. Fur- 
ther, standardized principles for the general 
provisions of commercial treaties must be 
established. The principle of the most. 
favoured nation must be maintained, and its: 
application must not be interfered with by 
overspecialized tariffs or other measures. 

“The formation of customs unions may 
serve as a preparatory stage toward the 
gradual abolition of customs barriers, but the 
organization of an international collective 
economy implies the supersession of such 
unions by a comprehensive organization 
founded on economic solidarity, just as sepa— 
rate treaties between peoples will have to 
give place to the comprehensive organization. 
of the League of Nations. 1 


Raising of Labour Standards 


“The motive of isolating markets in order: 
to destroy the competitive advantage arising 
from the existence of low labour standards. 
must be eliminated by the improvement and’ 
international levelling up of the conditions: 
of labour. International conventions concern- 
ing working hours, the effective protection of 
labour and unemployment insurance are for. 
this reason indispensable not merely from the 
point of view of social policy but also on econ— 
omic grounds. Hence it is imperative that 
there should be ratification and strict applica-- 
tion of the Washington Convention on Work-. 
ing Hours and of other conventions drafted’ 
by the International Labour Organization. 


International Industrial Organization 


“Tnternational combination of enterprises: 
or organizations for the purpose of dominating- 
the market and regulating production may im 
many cases tend to promote the establish-- 
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ment of systematized economic life, and ac- 
cordingly must not be checked by prohibi- 
tions. The representatives of the manual and 
non-manual workers’ organizations point out, 
however, the grave dangers arising from un- 
controlled international combinations of capi- 
talist enterprises and emphatically demand 
the effective protection of the community 
against such dangers. 

“They therefore recommend the establish- 
ment of an International Economic Office 
which must carry out a general inquiry into 
all such international relationships and exert 
permanent supervision over all international 
agreements and their reaction on the condi- 
tions of the market. Similar supervisory of- 
fices should also be set up in all the separate 
States. The first business of this supervision 
is to insure sufficient publicity being given to 
all agreements arrived at and to the whole 
policy of such association. The second task 
is to restrain any policy recognized as injuri- 
“ous to the community in the sphere of price 
fixing and in that of the unequal treatment 
of various sections of the market. 

“In connection with the international or- 
ganization of industry arises the problem of 
scientific management. For international 
combinations frequently aim, not at commer- 
cial, but also at technical improvements. The 
working class is not in principle opposed to 
scientific management. But it can only ap- 
prove it, as it can only approve the advance 
of organization in industry, under definite 
conditions. The worker must be protected 
against increased mental and physical ex- 
haustion by a corresponding reduction of 
working hours. The benefits from scientific 
“management must accrue to the workers and 
consumers through better remuneration and 


lower prices. And the unemployment arising 
from scientific management must be over- 
come. 


Agricultural Organization 


“The position of agriculture is increasingly 
claiming the attention of manual and non- 
manual workers. An improvement in the 
productivity of agriculture will favour the se- 
curing and increasing of real wages. At the 
same time it will assist the marketing of in- 
dustrial products and thereby the overcoming 
of crises. The first steps to be considered 
toward increasing the productivity of agricul- 
ture are: Advances in technique, in the ma- 
chinery of credit, improvement in the mar- 
keting of agricultural products, especially by 
collaboration between agricultural and con- 
sumers’ co-operative organizations, and by the 
extension of the division of labour as between 
countries. 

Proposed International Economic Office 


“The world economic tasks, which have led 
to the calling of the Geneva conference, can- 
not be settled at this first opportunity of con- 
tact. For the application of the decisions of 
the Economic Conference, for the continua- 
tion of its labour, and at the same time for 
the development of international economic 
statistics and for the observation of crises, an 
International Economic Office should be set 
up. 

“On the Governing Council of this office 
should sit, in addition to the representatives 
of States, representatives of the industrial and 
agricultural producers (employers and work- 
ers in equal numbers) and representatives of 
consumers. Co-operation with the Interna- 
tional Labour Office should be insured by 
mutual representation.” 


THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN INDIA 


A N outline of the history, present standing, 
and aims of the Trade Union Move- 
ment in India is given in a pamphlet by Mr. 
N. M. Joshi, M.L.A., J.P., of Bombay, pub- 

lished at Poona. India, he points out, is 
“mainly an agricultural country, 230 millions 
of its total population* being supported by 
agriculture. About 100 millions of these are 
‘said to be actual workers, this number includ- 
Ing cultivating landlords and tenants, as well 
as wage earners. The wage earning agricultural 
workers number 21.6 millions. Mr. Joshi es- 


" 3 


; * The total-population of India, including the 
pec uieh Provinces, Indian States or Agencies, 

ete., was given in the census of 1921 as being 
318, 942,480. 


timates that there are about 25 millions of 
wage earners on the land. Organization of 
these workers, who are the lowest paid in the 
country, into trade unions, is a difficult matter, 
owing to their being scattered over a very 
wide territory. 

Industry maintains a total population 33.1 
millions, of whom 15.17 are actual workers, 
and 11.8 millions are in receipt of wages. 
Transport maintains a population of 4.3 mil- 
lions, of which 1.9 millions are actual workers; 
out of these 1.5 millions may be estimated as 
wage-earning employees. Trade supports a 
population of 18.1 millions, of which 8 mil- 
lions are actual workers, out of whom at least 
4 millions may be estimated as wage-earning 
employees. Public administration supports a 
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population of 9.8 millions, out of which 4 mil- 
lions are actual workers, who are all wage- 
earning employees. Domestic service main- 
tains a population of 4.5 millions, out of 
which 2.5 millions are actual workers and 
wage-earners. Mining supports a popula- 
tion of 540 thousands, of which 347 thousand 
are actual wage-earning workers. The total 
number of wage earning employees in industry 
is thus about 49.1 millions. The work of 
organizing these vast numbers of workers, Mr. 
Joshi thinks, must begin in the towns; and 
in towns with over 10,000 population there are 
3.7 millions of wage earners, their chief occu- 
pations being in connection with plantations, 
transportation, textile and connected industries 
and mines and quarries. 


The trade union movement was started in 
India between 1918 and 1920, mainly owing to 
three causes, first, the labour unrest caused 
by rising prices and low wages; second, the 
establishment of the International Labour 
Organization (League of Nations), which gave 
workers’ organizations the right to send repre- 
sentatives to the conferences at Geneva. This 
led to the first meeting of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress in 1920; and third, the politi- 
cal ferment of-the period after the war. 


The trade union movement is stated to be 
steadily expanding. The Directory of trade 
Unions published by Mr. R. R. Bakhale, as 
Assistant Secretary to the All-India Trade 
Union Congress, gives a list of 167 Associations. 
Out of this number about 60 organizations 
cater for Government servants. 

The total membership of all the organiza- 
tions of Government servants may be esti- 
mated at 50,000. 

The railway employees are organized into 
25 organizations with a total membership of 
about 50,000. 

The textile workers are organized into 20 
unions with a total membership of about 32,- 
000. 


In the printing trade there are four or five 


unions with a membership of about 6,000. 


To sum up, the result of labour organizing 
work during the last seven years is that, ex- 


cluding the Government employees’ organiza- 


tions with a membership of £0,090, there are 
about 100 trade unions in India with a mem- 
erbship of about 1,460,000. The all-India Trade 
Union Congress started in the year 1920 is the 
central organization of the trade union move- 
ment in India. This organization has really 
preceded the establishment of its constituent 
units. 

Most of the unions in India have adopted 
a structure based more on industry than on 


crafts. The only important exceptions are the 
five textile unions at Ahmedabad. But even 
in their case, their craft character is greatly 
modified by all the unions having a common 
office, a common president and a common 
secretary. The activities of the Unions are so 
far confined to attempting to secure the redress 
of the grievances of their members by making 
representations to their employers. There are 


hardly any, except perhaps half a dozen, unions , 


financially strong enough to rcnder any 


monetary help to their members during a 


strike, much less in a prolonged strike. There 
is no union in India which has yet made a 
beginning of paying either sickness or unem- 
ployment or superannuation benefits. In this 
connection Mr. Joshi remarks that “when the 
British unions developed their insurance ac- 
tivities, the principle that the State should 
undertake the work of insuring its citizens 
against the risks of unprovided-for sickness, 
unemployment and old age, was not generally 
accepted; but that principle is now generally 
accepted. It is certain the State even in In- 
dia will have to take up these responsibilities 
at an early date.” 


Mr. Joshi considers these achievements in 


organization fairly good considering the high ~ 
percentage of illiteracy in India. “There is 


no method,” he says, “of making people realize 
their true condition, and the necessity of im- 
proving it. Moreover, ignorant and illiterate 
people who are always being exploited by all 
classes of people are, naturally, very suspicious 
of approaching even their real friends.” The 
second difficulty is that of the extremely low 
wages and the poverty of the pcople. 


The pamphlet contains a section dealing 
with the welfare activities of some of the 
employers. The attitude of the unions towards 
welfare werk is stated by Mr. Joshi: “The 
trade unions,” he says, “stand first for an ade- 
quate wage. They know that the amount 
spent on welfare work can never be so large 
as to be a full compensation for ar inadequate 


wage. * * * Trade unionists want condi- — 


tions standardized. When welfar2 work is 
standardized, workers will not oppose it. British 
workers not only did not object, but approved 
of the establishment of the Welfare Fund 
under the English Mines Act of 1920. But 
those employers who seek to secure an ad- 
vantage over their rivals cannot approve of 
such standardization. If trade unions are to 
approve of welfare work it must be undertaken 
with clean motives and not in u spirit of 
rivalry or competition among employers or in 
a spirit of hostility to trade unions.” 
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NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Technical Education for Paper-Makers 


‘THE following resolution was adopted at a 

recent convention, in Albany, New 
York, of the International Brotherhood of 
Paper-Makers:— 

“That the International President appoint a 
committee of five members of the organization 
to visit the trade schools now in existence that 
teach by correspondence or by community class 
studies, paper-making technique, and investi- 
gate the whole possibilities of education in the 
arts required for paper making, and upon the 
conclusions of its investigations and studies, re- 
port its findings to the International Executive 
Board: 

That if the recommendations of the commit- 
tee be such that an educational program shall 
be undertaken, the Executive Board shall have 
power under this resolution to carry the plan 
into execution as rapidly as time will permit; 


That the members of the committee be com- 
pensated for their labours in accordance with 
Sections 1 and 2 of Article 7 of the Constitu- 
tion, and that the report of the finding of the 
committee be published in the Paper Makers’ 
Journal.” 


In commenting on the resolution the Paper 
Makers’ Journal says:— 


The resolution before us proposes to appoint 
a committee to investigate and to study the 
situation pertaining to the need of education 
in the paper mills, and at the conclusion of its 
studies to recommend a program. The pur- 
port of the resolution is technical education, 
or more specifically, a greater insight into the 
art of manufacturing paper; for within this 
art is contained many fundamental rules, 
which we propose to have more clearly de- 
fined for us, giving’ us a greater appreciation 
of our part in the industry as a craft union, 
functioning to the end that we may protect 
the industry by wise action, that we may pro- 
tect our best interest as workers, and that we 
may give to the practical men who have 
started in at the bottom and who have on 
their merits been promoted to the highest 
positions in their craft, qualifications and op- 
portunity to go still forward in the industry 
as executives and promoters of its enterprises. 


Report of the Work of the United States 
4 Federal Board for Vocational 
Education 


The following extracts are taken from the 
1926 Annual Report of the United States 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

- During the last fiscal year the work has gone 
on without any marked changes so far as ad- 
ministrative relations with the States are con- 
cerned. The same cordial co-operative rela- 
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tions have continued to exist as heretofore. 


The total State and local funds utilized for 
the operation and development of the pro- 
grams of vocational education and of civilian 
vocational rehabilitation have continued to 
exceed the amounts required to match Federal 
funds, On the basis of figures officially re- 
ported, for each dollar of Federal funds there 
has been provided for vocational education 
$2.54 and for civilian vocational rehabilitation 
$119. The program of vocational education 
in the States is financed from three sources: — 
(1) Federal, (2) State, and (3) local. From 
either or both of these last two sources the 
States have continued to provide funds, fre- 
quently considerably in excess of the amount 
required to meet the Federal allotment. The 
total funds have continued to increase at the 
same ratio as for the preceding fiscal year, and 
the Federal funds have also increased, reaching 
the maximum at the end of 1926. In round 
figures $7,000,000 was expended from federal 
funds and $23,000,000 from all sources during 
the year. 

Every State co-operating with the Federal 
Government in the promotion and operation 
of programs of vocational education has its 
own legislation and its own policy as to the 
special use which it makes of Federal funds, 
within the limits imposed by its own approved 
State plan. Up to approximately three years 
ago it was the policy of practically all States 
to distribute Federal funds to all units reim- 
bursable under the State plan and under the 
supervision of the State board for vocational 
education. Consequently, the reports of the 
number of reimbursable units and the enrol- 
ment therein formed a correct picture of the 
condition of the program in each State and, 
therefore, in the entire country. Within the 
last three years, however, a number of States 
have changed their policy and have concen- 
trated the use of Federal funds on the pro- 
motion of certain types of work. As a result 
there are now in a number of States units re- 
imbursable under the State acts which meet 
the requirements of the State plan and which 
are under the supervision of the State Board 
for vocational education, but which receive 
no Federal aid. In proportion as this policy 
has been adopted by various States, and enrol- 
ment reported is confined to units toward 
whose maintenance Federal funds are applied 
it is evident that the enrolment in federally 
aided reimbursement units or schools does not 
present a true picture of the condition of the 
programs—for example, the present policy of 
certain States is to utilize Federal funds only 
for new local programs, financing programs 
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already established entirely from State and 
local funds. 

One commonly accepted measure of the 
development of an educational program in 
terms of the service which it renders is the 
enrolment. This feature of federally aided 
schools shows the very gratifying increase dis- 
tributed between the various types of schools, 
the total enrolment in all classes being over 
880,000. 


The national vocational education act makes 
specific appropriation for the training of voca- 
tional teachers. These funds have now reached 
their maximum of $1,100,000 and the problems 
of the State boards for vocational education in 
the different States has been to secure the most 
efficient return for the expenditure of these 
funds and the equal or excess amounts pro- 
vided from State and local funds. Here the 
general tendency has been to secure a more 
efficient use of these funds through the adop- 
tion of better organizations for the carrying 
on of the work of teacher training. Among 
these have been the employment in various 
States of itinerant teacher trainers and local 
supervisors charged with the responsibility of 
aiding local teachers in their respective com- 
munities along with an increased use of 
teacher-training funds for training given to 
teachers already in the service. These de- 
velopments represents a more efficient use of 
State and Federal funds, and there is every 
reason to believe that this development will 
continue during succeeding years. 


Importance of Education in Commerce 


The scheme for establishing and maintain- 
ing scholarships for assisting and encouraging 
young men to pursue a commercial career 
in the Manchester cotton goods export trade 
and for enabling them to obtain an edu- 
cation and training suitable for such a career 
was recently placed before a special general 
meeting of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce. Messrs. Herbert Whitworth, Limited, 
of Manchester, have invested £10,000 in the 
purchase of a 34 per cent conversion loan of 
£13,000 in order to establish what is to be 
known as the Herbert Whitworth, Limited, 
Scholarship Fund, and propose to transfer it 
to the Manchester Chamber of Commerce as 
trustees. The plan had been referred to by 
Sir Percy Woodhouse, the chairman, in some 
detail at the annual meeting of the Chamber. 
He said that nobody would deny that if the 
Lancashire trade was to maintain its premier 
position there would be greater need than ever 
before for their places to be filled by young 
men with the best possible training. Messrs. 
Whitworth, he claimed, were making an invest- 


ment on which a yield would be obtained—not, 
indeed, for themselves alone, but, thanks to 


their generosity, for the trade as a whole—a 
yield many times more than a hundred per 
cent. He predicted that the successful can- 
didates for these scholarships would be much 
sought after in years to come. Meanwhile, 
business houses generally might do well to 
recognize the real value of a sound education. 
When a boy came first into business it might 


not matter much whether his education had — 
been of an elementary or higher character. 


But, given equal natural ability, the man who 
would be of most value would be the one 
whose education was*long enough and scienti- 
fic enough to equip him with a background of 
knowledge and an aptitude for learning as he 
went along. They might have to take him at 
16, 17, or 18 years of age. He’ knew it was 
frequently less convenient to do so than to 
start boys at 14 or 15. But he was sure it 
paid in the long run, and he appealed to 
business firms not to bar out these boys with 
higher education. The sacrifices their parents 
had made to give them a better start in life 


deserved some reward, and he was convinced — 


that those firms who followed his advice would 
not regret it. 


Technical Education in Pulp and Paper 
; Industry 


The American Paper and Pulp Association 
recently received a report from the Superin- 
tendents’ Committee on Education, making 
the following recommendations :— 


1. That in each paper making centre pro- 
vision be made for the full time services of 
an educational director, whose qualifications 
would be the ability to inspire, organize and 
supervise groups of men either in class or 
correspondence study. 


2. That each mill organize a committee of 
three to co-operate with the educational 
director, where there is one, or otherwise to 
make use of such agencies as are available. 


3. That every possible effort be taken to — 
keep before the personnel the means pro- — 


vided for study of the industry, and the value 
of such study in the progress of the individual. 


4. That all the divisional meetings of the — 
Superintendents’ Association include in their 
programs a paper on some phase of vocational — 


work in the pulp and paper industry. 
The Committee also stated that the mem- 


bers would be pleased to act in an advisory — 


capacity with the educational committee of 
any mill desiring to inaugurate an educa- 
tional program. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Tenth Session of the International Labour Conference 


HE Tenth Session of the International 

Labour Conference opened at Geneva on 

May 25th. with an attendance of nearly 350 

delegates and advisers from the governments, 

employers and organized workers of 42 coun- 
tries. 

Sir Atul Chatterjee, the High Commissioner 
for India in London, was elected President of 
the Conference. The following Vice-Presi- 
dents were also elected: His Excellency G. de 
Mithelis, government delegate from Italy; M. 
Oersted, employers’ delegate from Norway; 
and Senor Caballero, workers’ delegate from 
Spain. 

It is intended that an article will appear in 
the July issue of the Lasour Gazerre dealing 
with the proceedings of the Conference. 


Social Insurance 


In accordance with a request which was 
~adopted at the 7th Session of the International 
Labour Conference in 1925, dealing with gen- 
eral problems of social insurance, it is under- 
stood that the Governing Body of the Inter- 
“national Labour Office will submit the question 
of invalidity, old age, and widows’ insurance 
‘to an early session of the Conference. The 
question of sickness insurance has been. under 
consideration at the Session which opened in 
Geneva on May 25. 


Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office to meet in Berlin 


The Governing Body of the International 
‘Labour Office has decided that the October 
‘meeting of this body will be held this year 
in Berlin, on the invitation of the Govern- 
‘ment of Germany. It has been proposed by 
‘the Polish Government to invite the Govern- 
ing Body to hold its October session next year 
in Warsaw. - 


_ Great Britain and the Hours Convention 


~ In the British House of Lords on May 4 
Lord Parmoor ealled attention “to recent dis- 
cussions at Geneva on the subject of an in- 
ternational Convention for an eight hour day, 
and generally to the question of the ratifica- 
tion of international Conventions.” After re- 
capitulating the history of the adoption of the 
Washington Hours Convention and the sub- 
sequent discussions and negotiations concern- 
‘ing its ratification, he expressed the hope that 
the Government would now be able to say 
that the time had come when ratification could 
be made effective. 
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The Earl of Balfour (Lord President of the 
Council), on behalf of the Government, re- 
plied that the object and policy of the Govern- 
ment was to proceed with the necessary legis- 
lation and then immediately with the policy 
of ratification. They must, however, be clear 
as to the interpretation of the Convention. 
What was wanted was not merely that all the 
great industrial powers should ratify, but that 
they should all do so knowing exactly what 
they were ratifying. There were therefore 
questions of consultation with other great in- 
dustrial powers, as well as of consideration of 
the precise terms of British legislation. In 
addition, there must be not only a common 
policy, but simultaneity of action. He did 
not think that this would be difficult to at- 
tain, but it must be attained. He did not 
anticipate that there would be any undue 
delay in dealing with the question. 

Viscount Burnham pointed out that, so far 
as Great Britain was concerned, ratification 
would hardly have any practical effect, since 
the eight hour day was already in force. The 
delay had been due to the rigidity of the terms 
of the Convention and to the difficulty of 
reconciling it with the railway agreements. 
But since the Conference of Labour Ministers 
in London and the negotiations that had taken 
place through the International Labour Office, 
there was now no reason why Great Britain 
should not ratify subject to conditions. 

Lord Parmoor said that he was glad to hear 
that ratification would be pressed forward. 


Administration of Labour Law in Germany 


The May issue of the International Labour 
Review, the monthly journal of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, contains an article on 
the administration of labour laws in Germany, 
by Hugo Siefart, formerly Director in the 
German Federal Ministry of Labour. Articles 
have already appeared in this publication 
describing the national system of administra- 
tion of labour laws in England and in France. 
The task of describing the system of adminis- 
tration in Germany has been rendered most 
difficult by reason of the fact that this part 
of the German judicial system is passing 
through a period of transition at present. Dur- 
ing the last thirty-six years there has grown 
up in Germany alongside the ordinary civil 
courts an extensive and complicated system 
of special courts for dealing with disputes con- 
cerning labour matters. Reorganization of 


_ this system has become urgent, and the neces- 
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sary changes have been embodied recently in 
a Labour Courts Act, which sets up a com- 
plete organic structure of labour court authori- 
ties with wide jurisdiction and with their own 
rules of procedure, adapted to the needs of 
the world of industry and labour and the dis- 
putes arising within it, even though essentially 
based on the rules of civil procedure of the 
ordinary courts. With a few exceptions, the 
labour cases formerly within the jurisdiction 
of the ordinary civil courts are to be trans- 
ferred to the labour courts, and the various 
special courts for labour mattters will ulti- 
mately disappear and be replaced by labour 
courts. The Labour Courts Bill has recently 
been passed by the German Reichstag and 
measures to carry out its provisions are al- 
ready in hand. Naturally the new Act cannot 
be properly understood without some know- 
ledge of the previous situation and the conse- 
quent need for reform. The present article, 
dealing with the existing system of adminis- 
tration, is, therefore, of widespread interest 
to all who are desirous of acquainting them- 
selves with the new system. 


Credit Co-Operation 


An article dealing with credit co-operation 
as adapted to the needs of the worker, by Mr. 
Roy F. Bergengren, Executive Secretary of the 
Credit Union National Extension Bureau, 
Boston, Mass., appears in the May issue’ of 
the International Labour Review. The fol- 
lowing observations are reprinted from an 
introductory note to this article:— 

Reference has been made on many occasions 
to the fact that the practice of selling on 
credit is a menace both to the free disposal 
of wages and to the independence and dignity 
of the wage earner. Consumers’ co-operative 
societies have performed a task of both edu- 
cational and liberative value in this respect, 
by encouraging among their members the 
principles of cash purchase, and in various 
ways organizing and assisting their efforts to 
save. A tendency—now rapidly spreading both 
in the United States and in some European 
countries—to stimulate production by the en- 
couragement of sales on the instalment system, 
with various other “advantages,” constitutes 
a new and grave danger to the worker earning 
a small or moderate wage. Special consumers’ 
credit banks have been established; these, 
however, may be criticised as resulting in 
raising the price of articles purchased with their 
assistance (interest on capital invested, insur- 
ance of risks, general expenses), and more- 
over it may be said that their object is to in- 
crease the temptation to purchase, which may 
in turn result in the worker getting into debt 
and virtual thraldom. The aim of sound 
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credit, in so far as it may be considered in-— 
dispensable, should be, not to tempt the con-— 
sumer to make unnecessary purchases by 
offering facilities, but to make possible some 
necessary purchase with a view to which he 
has already made endeavours to save. More-— 
over, credit will be characterized by sincerity 
if it is organized, not by the sellers or on their 
behalf, but by the purchasers—for their own 
purposes ‘and under their own control. The 
aim of the following article is to show how 
sound credit has been organized on co-opera- 
tive lines and ig a form adapted to the needs — 
of the working classes. It also demonstrates 
the results of this system, which, says Mr. 
Bergengren, “ has been described as the instal- 
ment plan in reverse—saving by instalments 
to make cash buying possible.” 


Japan and Seamen’s Exchanges 


A free employment exchange service for sea- 
men in Japan has been instituted under the 
joint control of the shipowners and seamen of 
that country. The joint maritime board which 
is in control of this service consists of twelve 
members: six chosen from among shipowners 
and six from the seamen. It is stated that in 
addition to the employment service, this board 
will be called on to deal with all maritime 
labour problems. 


“International Directory of Co-Operative 
Organizations” 


The International Labour Office has just 
published a new edition of the International 
Directory of Co-Operative Organizations. Like 
previous editions, but in a more complete and 
detailed manner, this edition gives the most 
precise information possible in relation to: 
(1) international co-operative organizations; 
(2) the organizations (federations and other 
bodies) representative of the different forms 
or tendencies of the co-operative movement 
in each country. 

The first part contains a list of international 

organizations followed by lists, arranged ac- 
cording to countries (44) of more than 700 
national organizations. . 
; The second part includes information show- 
ing the number of co-operative societies, the 
classes to which they belong and their turn- 
over; also information in relation to co-opera- 
tive banks and credit institutions, co-operative 
insurance societies and central mutual insur- 
ance funds. 


Migration Movements 1920-1924 


The International Labour Office (Geneva) 
has issued a report entitled “ Migration Move- — 
ments 1920-1924” in continuation of a similar 
report published last year on migration move~ 
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ments from 1920 to 1923. The number of 
countries furnishing statistical information re~ 
garding migration for this report is seven ty- 
four, compared with sixty countries for which 
information was given in the earlier volume. 
The number of individuals covered by the 
migration statistics utilized for the present 
study is 10,040,475, for the five-year period 
1920 to 1924, while that of individuals covered 
by immigation statistics is 12,168,131. For the 
year 1924 alone the corresponding totals are 
1,997,432 and 2,298,279 respectively. Reference 
is made to the restrictive laws adopted in the 
United States within recent years, and to the 
effect of these laws in diverting immigration to 
Canada, the Argentine and Brazil. 


Occupation and Health 


The latest volume of “Occupation and 
Health,” an encyclopedia, of Hygiene, Path- 
ology and Social Welfare, studied from the 
point of view of labour, industry and trades, 
which is being issued in parts by the Inter- 
national Labour Office, contains brochures 
dealing with the following diseases and in-~ 
dustries: Mouth and Teeth (occupational 
affections); Woollen Manufacture; Bleaching 
Powder—Chloride of Lime; Carbon Dioxide 
—Carbonic Acid Gas; and Coal Miners’ Dis- 


eases. 


EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY AS 
REPORTED BY THE EMPLOYERS MAKING RETURNS TO 
THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Hi Dominion Bureau of Statistics ,tabu- 
lated reports from 5,948 firms who re- 
ported a decidedly upward movement in em- 
ployment on May 1, the expansion being the 
largest indicated on that date in any year 
since the record was begun in 1920. The pay- 
tolls of these employers were increased by 
36,704 persons to 830,850 on the date under 
review, when the index, reflecting the gain 
of over four per cent, rose to 100.6, as com- 
pared with 96.2 on April 1, and with 94.3, 90.8, 
91.8, 91.4, 83.3 and 84.1 on May 1, 1926, 
1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921 respectively. 
The accompanying chart shows the favourable 
situation as compared with earlier years of 
the record. 
Manufacturing, construction and transporta- 
ion recorded the most pronounced improve- 
nent, but large gains were also noted in trade, 
services and communications. On the other 
jand, there was seasonal curtailment in log- 
zing. 2 
Employment by Economic Areas 


-Heightened activity was reported in all 
yrovinces, but Quebec and Ontario registered 
he largest increases. : 


Maritime Provinces—Additions to staffs 
rere indicated in the Maritime Provinces, 
vhere 512 firms reported 66,376 employees, 
r 1,843 more than in their last return. This 
ain contrasts with the decline indicated on 
fay 1 last year; the index then was nearly 
ix points lower. Manufacturing and construc- 
ion showed the greatest advances on the date 
nder review, while transportation was season- 
lly slacker. . 
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Quebec—General improvement was recorded 
in Quebec, according to 1,302 employers with 
235,474 workers, as against 222,004 in the pre- 
ceding month. Large increases were made in 
manufacturing, transportation, construction 
and maintenance, services, trade, mining, com- 
munications and logging, those in the last- 
named being due to river drives. Employ- 
ment was in considerably greater volume than 
on the corresponding date a year ago, when the 
increase was only about half as great. 


Ontario—The expansion in Ontario on May 
1, 1927, was the largest reported on that date 
since the record was begun in 1920; 13,491 
persons were added to the working forces of 
the 2,726° co-operating firms, who had 348,957 
employees. Manufacturing, construction and 
transportation registered the most extensive 
gains, but the movement was also upward in 
trade, mining and some other industries, while 
logging was seasonally slacker. The situation 
was decidedly better than on May 1 in any 
other year since 1920. 


Prairie Provinces—Manufacturing, transpor- 
tation, services and construction showed 
heightened activity, the advances in the last- 
named being mgst marked. Statements were 
tabulated from 765 employers, whose staffs 
rose from 100,436 on April 1, to 105,630 on the 
date under review. This expansion was greater 
than on May 1 in any of the last three years, 
in each of which the index was lower. 


British Columbia—The improvement in 
British Columbia was not so pronounced as in 
the spring of 1926, or of 1925; the index on 
May 1 last year was rather higher than on the 
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date under review, but in 1925 it was lower. 
An aggregate payroll of 74,413 workers was 
indicated by the 639 firms furnishing data, who 
had 71,707 in the preceding month. Manu- 
facturing, logging, transportation, trade and 
construction were decidedly busier, the greatest 
advances taking place in tthe construction 
group. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
* areas. 


Employment by Cities 


The eight cities for which separate returns 
are tabulated showed increased activity, Mon- 
treal and Toronto registering the most marked 
gains. 
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trade made important increases in person 
in Toronto, according to data furnished by 
777 employers, whose payrolls aggregated 102,- 
198 persons as compared with 99,354 at the 
beginning of April. This expansion, following 
the large increases recorded in the preceding 
month, resulted in the highest level of em- 
ployment since the record for the cities was 
instituted in 1922. 


Ottawa—Lumber mills and _ construction 
registered the bulk of the improvement in 
Ottawa, where the advances considerably ex- 
ceeded those noted on May 1 of previous 
years of the record. Statistics were tabulated 
from 127 firms employing 10,797 persons, com- 
pared with 9,775 in the preceding month. The 
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EMPLOYMBNT IN CANADA AS REPORTHD BY EMPLOYERS 


Nors.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated by 
the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January, 1920, as 100. 
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_ Montreal.— Transportation, construction, 
trade and manufacturing recorded the largest 
advances in Montreal, where 710 employers 
: added 3,669 workers to their payrolls, bring- 
ing them to 114,829 at the beginning of May. 
Somewhat smaller increases were indicated on 
‘the corresponding date last year, when the 


index stood at 96.0, as compared with 100.6 


on May 1, 1927. 


~ Quebec.—Statements were tabulated from 90 
‘firms with 9,724 employees, as against 9,394 
on April 1. This general gain involved fewer 
workers than that recorded on May 1, 1926, 
but the index then was lower. 


'  Toronto—Manufacturing, notably of rubber 
“products, transportation, construction and 


index was higher than in any month last 
year or in 1925. 


Hamilton—A combined working force 
29,776 _persons was reported by the 203 co- 
operating employers who had 29,558 on April 
1 Manufactures were somewhat quieter, bu 
there was seasonal activity in construction. 
Employment was in greater volume than in 
the corresponding month of 1926, despite the 
fact that the expansion then indicated was 
rather greater. 4 


_ Windsor and the Other Border Cities bee 
siderable recovery was shown inthe Border 
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Cities, although some of the large automobile 


factories were on short time Returns 2 
tabulated from 87 firms with 11,008 warkeat 
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Nors.—Number employed by the reporting firms in January, 1920, is taken as 100 in every case, The “‘relative weight’’ shows 
the Proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of employees reported in Canada on the date under 


review. 
Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF ALL EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS AND OF DOMINION EMPLOY- 
MENT IN MANUFACTURING 


Maritime . Prairie British | All manu- 
A > as Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia | facturing 
1921 SFR Sa te he i Sap 
ag eee Pg 84-1 87-5 80-8 83-6 86-6 90-1 80-2 
May elgg Ses Pic ee 83-3 83-0 81-2 82-4 85-4 91-3 79-0 
le aaa oy Se Giries eee 91-4 . 90-0 90-3 91-6 90-4 97-5 90-5 
May Brae ag Rayahelelay: Wenfa\e anes 91-8 88-1 94-1 89-8 89-4 102-9 87-7 
fan. 1 ene ee aC eee 83-9 78-5 85-0 81-4 88-1 92-9 75-5 
BI hi cans i Ae memories he shenie> « 86-1 79-1 89-1 83-4 88-4 95-1 79-3 
Mar. Bigittoe cess «ae ee oe oes 87-0 81-7 89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 81-9 
eee ae oo ooo 87-2 83-4 89-8 84-9 84-1 100-1 84-3 
eee ae ose Se ee 90-8 86-6 94-2 87-7 88-0 105-1 86:6 
BO ieo ss Sepet Acne oa anes 94-5 90-3 100-6 89-8 93-1 106-5 88-3 
RR ae ees he ate 96-8 99-4 101-1 91-8 95-9 108-0 89-1 
0 OS arena Bit oer rae hee ae 96-3 92-2 101-1 90-8 97°3 112-2 88-5 
Bort Selioc i Ais oa nee eee oo eke « © 96-6 88-4 101-3 92-7 96-0 114-2 89-4 
tS ee ee ae eee 98-3 88-1 102-7 94-3 99-8 114-8 91-3 
SE ihre ard) aca ncniastonn abs eatin < « 97-1 85-5 101-1 93-7 99-1 111-5 89-2 
Reeser ete 30a eRe se Bacthestets 2% 95-3 83-5 98°5 92-6 97-5 109-0 88-1 
ils 8 leaner eiee See ae SA 89-6 84-4 90-7 86:3 95-1 100-5 83-2 
{at a eee ee a ee a 90-7 85-1 92-6 88-1 90-7 103-6 85-9 
(Eig) Soe ee en 91-5 88-7 94-0 89-2 88-6 103-3 87-7 
“ON ae bg: Rae S ae Sa ee 91-4 84-7 95-7 88-0 88-2 108-3 89-3 
LES? 1 GPS is sia a er 94-3 83-8 99-0 90-4 92°5 113-5 91-3 
AEH ners Neos cics aca learesilatoiene amie oe 101-0 87-9 108-8 95-2 103-5 116:6 93-9 
“CG Saheigrite SONG BRO nT Ieee 103-7 91-1 112-8 97-0 107°3 118-1 95-3 
1 ao COO Rnen ee 104-2 94-5 113-5 96-7 106-5 120-8 95-8 
fr) SSS ae ae eee 104-9 96-7 113-1 97-9 106-9 121-8 96-9 
EMM RA Ms. So cine sage he ones 105-2 94-2 113-1 98-7 110-0 119-2 96-7 
Scr, Sa ee ee en 102-8 86-6 110-6 97-4 107-7 116-0 94-9 
Dec Be aoe Bas weeleif + <Eoina ¥ 101-1 85-1 107-7 96°8 105-4 112-7 93-8 
192 
EPMA Pe ies aipya vps 2,4 5c = Boies 94-8 90-8 98-2 90-9 1006 98-8 87-5 
MA roo calc a gis cia. Fs Soa 04s op ares 95-4 87-5 99-9 92-3 97-2 102-5 90-7 
lrg Le ne ae ee Seen eee 96-3 86-8 100-9 94-0 95-9 104-8 92-2 
Be Ret etcte is ehrnors Sak 06 casa cision in'= 96-2 87-2 99-2 94:3 94-8 108-3 93-8 
DURA PAS Sae fos Sia /cis olds. chs-a'e w eles pore 100-6 89-6 105-5 98-1 99-7 112-0 96-1 
tt of peuptoynent by|- 
districts and in manufacturing as 
at May’, 10272 eee See di ne 100-0 8-0 28-4 42:0 12-7 8-9 57+1 
Taste I—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Montreal “Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton} Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
BEES etree sists ee 88-1 94-8 926 il. \sasersele inchs 86-3 - 291-8 
OPS" hives Govcbire eres 85-6 98-3 865457 |)... crear 83-0 102-2 
82-5 93-1 82-2 87-1 PEO: [ns heeteere eels 81-4 98-3 
85-3 101-3 83-0 86-8 BAS Ss) [tis Neale poe N 84-2 97-4 
86-7 93-2 81-8 86-6 (0 Py ee eee 82-7 101-8 
88-5 98-4 85-1 87-5 S083!" | Biaves ects 83-7 102-5 
91-7 91-9 86-9 91-8 Bode Whom waster 85-4 104-0 
95-6 95-7 86-7 100:1 83-9 85-2 85-5 103-1 
95-7 98-9 87-6 100-5 86-0 87-1 85-6 106-5 
97-0 98-8 87-7 100-2 84-8 59-0 87-7 111-4 
97°3 97-4 88-5 98-5 86-9 85-6 88-0 113-9 
99-4 100-3 89-8 101-8 88-3 94-8 89-4 113-9 
99-3 99-4 89-7 96-8 87-7 92-9 92:5 112-0 
97-0 94-4 90-9 90-4 88-7 93-3 91-5 110-7 
8 86-1 87-7 85-0 57-1 893 105-8 
33 3 0 3 86°5 87-0 86-9 96-1 89-8 109-4 
89-6 92:3 87-1 85-3 88-5 100-5 90-8 107-6 
93-1 94-9 87-7 86-5 90-3 102-8 90-7 112-6 
96-0 100-4 89-8 91-5 94-0 108 +5 92°7 116-8 
103-1 89-3 90-2 99-4 96-0 111-5 96-9 115-2 
104-5 101+6 90:7 101-2 97-6 110-3 98-3 115-3 
104-8 104-2 91-1 99-3 98-8 107-7 98-7 123-8 
104-6 103-5 92-3 98-6 100-3 109-2 101-6 124-2 
104-3 105-1 93-1 99-5 99-7 103-7 104-9 119-7 
103-3 103-2 93-6 97-3 98-4 97-2 103-7 117-4 
100-6 101-2 93-9 93-8 96-6 99-1 105-4 117-1 
100°9 90-2 87°3 93-1 57-7 99-3 107-3 
3 3 97-2 89-9 89-2 93°1 96-8 97-5 111-3 
94-6 98-8 90-1 90-1 94-2 103-2 97-1 114-6 
96-8 101-5 92-7 92-1 96:3 77-4 96-3 114-9 
100-6 | 104-1 95-3 101-9 97-4 99-5 97-2 117-2 
of 13-8 1-2 12-3 1:3 3-6 1:3 3:3 3-4 
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compared with 8,426 in the preceding month. _ staffs, bringing them to 27,145 on May 1. The 
Employment was less active than on May 1, situation was more favourable than on the 
1926. corresponding date last year, when somewhat | 


Winnipeg—Construction reported the most greater gains were indicated. J 


noteworthy expansion in Winnipeg; 283 em- Vancouver—Manufacturing, transportation 
ployers in that city added 266 persons to their and trade registered the most noteworthy in- 
“? 4 

Tapie III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920=100) 


. 1Relative May 1 April 1 May 1 May 1 May 1 Mayl 
Industries Weight 1927 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 
Manufacturing................... 57-1 96-1 93-8 91-3 86-6 87-7 90-5 
Animal products—edible......... 1-9 99-2 91-7 94-7 92-2 86-5 83-8 — 
Fur and products.......i...+0++% 0-1 79°6 81-7 82-4 77-0 81-3 88-7 
Leather and products............ 2-0 78-6 80-8 76-5 70-5 79-4 79-1 
Lumber and products............ 5-8 98-7 88-7 94-7 97-7 91-6 95-5 
Rough and dressed lumber... 3-6 110-0 89-7 105-5 113-9 104-2 104-0 
UPHIbUTS! scale noes alas tein 1-0 90-2 91-6 85-7 78-0 77-2 82-8 
Other lumber products......... 1-2 80-3 84-1 77-8 79-2 74-5 85-9 
Musical instruments.............. 0-4 69-2 72-5 68-5 58-8 60-6 71-6 
Plant products—edible........... 3-1 93-0 92-2 90-0 89-4 88-9 88-3 
Pulp and paper products.......... 6-9 112-5 111-5 105-3 99-6 98-7 101-1 
Pulp and papers... 0. ss+aseie-% 3-6 124-8 122-8 114-9 105-1 102-5 107-4 
Paper products,......1..+.0.-- 0:8 96-6 97-0 90-9 88-0 88-4 90-9 
Printing and publishing........ 2-5 103-5 103-2 98-9 97-2 97-9 97-1 
Rubber products................. 1-7 97-3 95-1 82-6 83-2 76-1 84-3, 
Textile products................. 9-2 98-4 97-4 93-2 89-4 85-6 92-5 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 3°5 116-7 113-6 107-4 103-0 95-0 106-4 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 1:8 104-3 107-2 102-7 90-9 89-2 96-6 
Garments and personal furnish- 
ings..... iE Oko puEpGL Ing te aac 2-7 75-4 77-1 73-6 73°2 73-4 77-6 
Other textile products.......... 1-2 114-0 103-1 102-6 101-9 : +57 
{ ae distilled and malt a8 “a 
HOUOTS'. <4. cde ahi ae eae 1-5 103-6 100-5 103-2 96-2 96-4 J 
Wood distillates and extracts. ... 0-1 107-7 111-2 88-2 95-3 103-6 oh 
Chemicals and allied products. . 0:8 87-6 85-9 85-1 83-8 87-4 92-5 
Clay, glass and stone products... 1-1 97-0 93-0 98-0 82-7 90-0 94-5 
Electric CUPRONG Feiss ci sicsoe cease 1:5 130-9 125-5 120-1 129-1 119-9 111-9 
oe eee eee eee ind et 0 ae bi 110-4 113-4 103-8 
WOCUCTS. <0 v's ones > i z " . 
camer rolled and forged pro- es, a or. ei 
Moteseaeay sper na- tt conan aes 1-7 70-4 68-8 62 62- . : 
mchinesy (other than vehi- “ a Lit ™ 
CleS) +000 fee araenateraareraann arene 1:3 83-4 84-4 75-4 68-4 2- “6 
Agricultural implements....... 1-2 90-8 93-8 81-8 56-4 Bt ft a0 1 
Land vehicles... 000 7:3 100-2 95-8 101-1 92-9 101-3 103-6 
eel shipbuilding and repair- 
eeite Sano aiaminaitn eis aad ots 0-4 32-2 33-9 31-4 33-2 34-6 33-2 
Heating appliances............. 0-6 89-2 85- 88- : . . 
_ eo steel fabrication “a a = et ae 
OSes, sy ictipateer es oc 0-8 1 : 
Foundry adbtnaskies | akon 00-0 102-5 95-7 72-8 92-8 89-6 
OUCHOUS rapier aelactas eiere aicress 0-7 90-6 93-3 83-2 7 . 
Other iron and steel products. . 2-1 82-5 82-8 77:8 it ; 7 H ad 
2-0 109-1 108-1 95-3 80-0 85-4 87-0 — 
1:2 106-5 104-9 107-1 105-4 102-8 100-2 
0-5 92-7 92-8 88-2 85-9 87-7 96-4 
Fad) 2:3 45-8 47-5 40°3 47-4 54-5 48-0 
g. 5:3 99-0 98-5 88-9 94-3 103-3 96-7 | 
ete Ht) GBS) GE] Rt] na | aBt | i 
Non-metallic ath 4-1 140-4 154-8 147-7 112-9 
an coal)... . 0-8 103-1 96-8 97-0 87-6 95 4 
ite rape meant 3-0 120-4 118-7 115-8 109-3 108 ; cca 
Telegrap 0-6 123-5 119-9 112-8 105-8 106-2 98-6 © 
Transportatio B83 108.1 108 102-8 100.3 108.3 a 
ation... .....: . 2+ 100-3 : 
Bizect cers and cartage a4 a : vt $ 110-9 110-9 +e 3 iia 
2am 5 . 94-4 91-4 ; 
oven and stevedoring........ 1-7 203-7 160-0 176-7 174-4 13 : 143.8 
ar hegaay and Maintenance . 9-8 154-7 118-1 134-6 125-6 111-2 101-6 
Highwen 4-0 164-5 141-8 144-8 112-0 95-8 77-9 
Railway. 3 | ‘iaee | one | too | ties | toca | foose 
. : 114:3 109-8 2 
a a Re aoe 1:8 121-4 118-5 114-6 109-9 108-0 te 
Pioleasionsl,.. ae ce 0 5 iN 3 ligt 13-8 Hie oe 
Personal (chiefly laundries 0-7 126-5 133 113-9 108.7 108.2 oe 
cae 74 105-3 103-1 97-1 95-0 91-9 91-7 
Wai he [Ta | isl ote» lotta aa 
All Industries......1)222000)11 100-0 100-6 06-2 94-3 90-8 1:8 4 


1The ‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the rtion that the number of i indi i i | 
total number of employees reported in all indust: fea by. the firms making meteiun clita date i pres es aie Se 
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ereases in Vancouver, where 231 firms reported 
an aggregate working force of 25,494 persons, 
compared with 24,776 on April 1. The index 
was slightly Higher than at the beginning of 
May a year ago; the trend then was also up- 
ward. 

ge numbers by cities are given in Table 


Manufacturing Industries 


Employment in manufactures showed an 
important gain that exceeded the increase 
noted on the corresponding date last year: 
3,792 establishments reported 473,761 workers, 
compared with 462,662 in the preceding month. 
The largest advances were those of a seasonal 
nature in lumber mills, but pronounced ex- 
pansion also took place in the iron and steel, 
fish-packing, pulp and paper, rubber, tobacco, 
and malt lHquor, building material, electric 
current and some other groups. Boot and shoe 
and electrical appliance works, however, were 
slacker, and certain automobile plants were 
not working full time. Employment was in 
much greater volume than on May 1 in any 
other year since 1920. 


- Animal Products—Edible—Continued and 
larger increases in employment were noted in 
fish-packing and other branches of this divi- 
sion, but the improvement was not quite so 
extensive as on May 1 in the earlier years of 
‘the record, when the index number was lower. 
Statements were tabulated from 196 firms in 
this group employing 15,916 workers, or 1,286 
more than at the beginning of April. The 
expansion took place in the Maritime Prov- 
Ices and British Columbia, especially in the 
former. 


Leather and Products—The trend of em- 
ployment was seasonally downward in boot 
and shoe and other leather factories, accord- 
ing to 190 manufacturers with 16,985 em- 
ployees, as.compared with 17,455 in the pre- 
ceding month. The largest decline took place 
in Quebec. This reduction involved practic- 
ally the same number of workers as that 
noted on May 1, 1926, although it was con- 
siderably smaller! than ‘on the corresponding 
date in 1925; in both of those years the index 
number was lower. 


~ Lumber and Products—Seasonal activity in 
lumber mills caused a pronounced advance in 
the employment afforded in this group, other 
divisions of which, except match factories, 
registering parenilmene. The increases in saw- 
mills were generally distributed over the 
country, those in Quebec and Ontario being 
most noteworthy. This expansion was very 
much greater than that reported on May 1, 
1926, when the index number was four points 


lower. 


~. 4 


ge ns 

el 
ke 
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Musical Instruments—Employment in mu- 
sical instrument works showed a decrease, 
102 persons being released by the 39 co- 
operating manufacturers; they had 3,043 em- 
ployees on the date under review, when the 
index number was slightly higher than on 
May 1 in the last three years. This decrease 
was mainly recorded in Quebec and Ontario. 


Plant Products—Edible—There was a mod- 
erate increase in employment in the vege- 
table food group, contrasting with a compara- 
tively small loss on May 1, 1926. The index 
number then, and in earlier years of the 
record, was not as high as at the beginning 
of May, 1927. Statements were tabulated from 
297 employers whose payrolls aggregated 25,- 
426 persons, as compared with 25,228 at the 
beginning of April. Starch and glucose, can- 
ning and biscuit works afforded rather more 
employment, but other divisions registered 
moderate curtailment. Improvement was 
shown in the Maritime Provinces and On- 
tario, while elsewhere the movement was re- 
trogressive. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Continued ad- 
vances were made in the pulp and paper in- 
dustries, in which employment was in greater 
volume than in the spring of any other year 
of the record. Practically all the gains took 
place in pulp and paper mills, but printing 
and publishing houses were slightly busier. 
The working forces of the 463 co-operating 
establishments aggregated 57,593 employees, 
as against 56,917 in their last report. The 
Maritime and Prairie Provinces recorded 
heightened activity, but the tendency in the 
other provinces was unfavourable. 


Rubber Products—Further and larger ad- 
ditions to staffs were noted in rubber fac- 
tories on May 1; losses in personnel had been 
indicated on the corresponding date in 1926, 
when the index number, as in the spring of 
earlier years of the record, was lower than on 
the date under review. Returns were tabu- 
lated from 32 manufacturers employing 13,880. 
workers, or 303 more than at the commence- 
ment of April. Practically all this increase 
was made in Ontario. 


Textile Products—There was slight im- 
provement in this group at the beginning of 
May, according to statistics from 510 manu- 
facturers having 76,002 persons on their pay- 
rolls, as compared with 75,882 on April 1. 
Headwear and miscellaneous textile factories 
registered improvement, while garment, per- 
sonal furnishing and woollen mills were 
slacker. The bulk of the expansion was in 
Quebec, curtailment being indicated on the 
whole in Ontario. 
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Non-ferrous Metal Products—The produc- - 
tion of lead, tin, zinc, copper and aluminum | 
goods showed an increase, while smelters and | 
refineries were somewhat slacker. A combined — 
working force of 16,482 persons was reported 
by the 107 co-operating firms, who had 16,290 
at the beginning of April. There were sma. 
advances in all provinces. Additions to staffs 
of approximately the same size were reported 
in this group on May 1, 1926, but the index 
number then was many points lower than at 
the time of writing. / 


Mineral Products—Continued, but rather 
smaller gains were made in the mineral pro- 
ducts group, but the increase was not so pro- 
nounced as on May 1, 1926, when the index 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Data 
were received from 107 plants in this group 
employing 12,314 persons, or 334 more than 
in the preceding month. This gain, which 
was smaller than that recorded on May 1, 
1926, took place mainly in Quebec. Employ- 
ment was at practically the same level as on 
the corresponding date of 1926, but was con- 
siderably higher than on May 1 of earlier 
years of the record. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—The pro- 
duction of chemical and allied products 
showed a moderate increase in Quebec and 
Ontario, according to information from 111 
manufacturers whose staffs included 6,763 
workers, as against 6,630 in the preceding 


month. The index number was rather higher 
than on May 1, 1926, when smaller gains were 
indicated. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Building 
material factories in all provinces except Que- 
bee indicated seasonal improvement; the gen- 
eral gain, however, was not as marked as at 
the beginning of May a year ago, when the 
index number was one point higher. The 110 
co-operating firms reported 9,537 employees, 
as against 9,152 in the preceding month. 


Electric Current—Further and more pro- 
nounced additions to staffs were recorded on 
May 1 in electric current plants, the expan- 


number was somewhat higher. Reports wer 
received from 75 manufacturers, whose pay- 
rolls included 9,842 workers, as compared with 
9,683 in the preceding month. General im- 
provement was shown in this group through- 
out the country. 


Logging 
In spite of large increases in Quebec and the 
Maritime Provinces on account of river drives, 
there was, on the whole, a decline in logging, 


according to 222 firms employing 19,250 men, 
or 731 less than in April. More extensive 


losses were registered at the beginning of May, 


1926, when the index was lower. 


Ae sion greatly exceeding that noted on the same Mini 
o date last year. The index number then was leat . 
considerably lower. Statements were received Coal—Employment in coal mining showed — 
from 86 companies employing 12,358 workers, a reduction in employment that rather ex- 
; an increase of 535 over their April 1 payrolls. ceeded the loss reported on the corresponding 
. Electrical Apparatus—The trend of em- month last year. The index number then, 
mi ployment in this group continued to be un- however, was over nine points lower. Data 
* favourable, 213 persons being released from were received from 88 operators employing 
the working forces of the 37 co-operating es- 26,139 workers, as compared with 26,658 at the 
4 tablishments; they reported 10,248 employees. beginning of April. The decrease took place in 


This contraction was largely confined to On- 
tario. Practically no change in the situation 
was registered on May 1, 1926, when the in- 
dex number, as well as on that date in 
previous years of the record, was much lower. 


Iron and Steel Products—Rolling mills, 
automobile, railway car, heating appliance and 
sheet metal works reported increased employ- 
ment, while the agricultural implement and a 
few other branches of the iron and steel group 
released employees. Some large automobile 
factories were, however, working on short 
time. Statements were tabulated from 639 


_ Manufacturers, with 133,328 operatives, as com- 
pared with 131,027 in the preceding month. 
Although the improvement indicated on the 
corresponding date last year was more pro- 
nounced, the index number then was slightly 
lower. The bulk of the gain was in Ontario. 


the western coal fields. 


Metallic Ores—Continued improvement was 
recorded in metallic ore mining, chiefly in 
British Columbia; smaller increases were noted 
on May 1 a year ago, when the index number 
was many points lower. An aggregate working 
force of 11,902 persons was employed by the 
50 co-operating firms, who had 11,587 in their 
last report. : 

Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal) — 
Employment in this group, so far during 1927, 
has shown uninterrupted gains. Sixty-four em- 
ployers enlarged their payrolls by 371 workers 
to 6,307 at the beginning of May. Quarries, 
generally, and asbestos mines in Quebec, 
showed heightened activity. Somewhat larger 
additions to staffs were reported on the cor- 
responding date last year, but the index 
number then was several points lower. 
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Communication 


Further increases were noted in telegraph 
and telephone operations, 389 persons having 
been added to the forces of the 187 co-operat- 
ing companies, which had 25,055 in their em- 
ploy. The situation was considerably more 
favourable than on the same date in any other 
year of the record. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Continued 
expansion was shown in local transportation at 
the beginning of May, 1,008 workers having 
been added to the forces of the 114 firms from 
whom information was received, who employed 
20,269 at the beginning of May. This increase 
greatly exceeded that recorded on the cor- 
responding date in 1926, when the index num- 
ber was several points lower. Quebec and On- 
tario registered most of the advance. 


Steam Railways—Steam railway operation 
afforded more employment in Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces, while in the Maritime Prov- 
inces and Quebec, curtailment was shown. 
Statements were received from 100 employers 
in this division, whose payrolls were augmented 
by 1,002 persons to 76,234 at the beginning of 
May. This increase was much larger than that 
-reported on May 1 in the preceding year, and 
the index number then was several points 
‘lower. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—A combined staff 
of 14,106 men, as compared with 11,062 in the 
preceding month, was reported by the 54 co- 
operating firms in the water transportation 
group. This was an increase of many more 
workers than that indicated on the same date 
in 1926. The volume of employment then was 
smaller than on May 1, 1927, An important 
share of the gain was in Quebec and Ontario. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Seasonal operations in building 
construction continued to expand the im- 
provement being more extensive than in the 
spring of any other year of the record; the 
index numbers on May 1 of the years, 1920- 
1926, were much lower than on the date under 
review. The working force of the 397 co- 
“operating contractors aggregated 33,338 per- 
“sons, as compared with 28,735 at the beginning 
of April. The tendency was favourable in all 
provinces except British Columbia, but the 
ee additions to staffs were in Ontario. 


_ Highway Employment on roads and high- 
“ways showed considerable gains, 3,935 men 
being added to the working forces of the 114 
employers making returns, who had 8,018 on 
‘May 1. All provinces registered increased 


activity, the gains in Quebec and Ontario 
being most pronounced. Approximately the 
same number of workers were added to pay- 
rolls on the corresponding date in 1926, but 
the number then employed was smaller. 


Railway—Thirty-five companies and divis- 
ional superintendents in this group employed — 
39,850 workers, as against 29,193 in the last 
report. All provinces shared in the upward 
movement, which, however, was most marked 
in the Prairie Provinces. Very much smaller 
expansion was noted at the beginning of May 
a year ago, when the index number stood at 
109.1, as compared with 126.6 on the date 
under review. The latter was higher than on 
May 1 in any other year of the record, which 
was begun in 1920. 


Services 


Hotels, laundries and other divisions of the 
service group recorded heightened activity, 
according to statements from 171 establish- 
ments employing 14,9384 persons, as against 
14,501 in their last- report. The situation was 
decidedly better than on May 1 of 1926, or 
of earlier years of the record, while the in- 
creases were the largest indicated on that date 
in the years since 1920. 


Trade 


Continued and more extensive additions to 
personnel were shown in trade, in which 560 
establishments enlarged their forces by 1,098 
employees to 61,687 on the date under review. 
The index was several points higher than at_ 
the commencement of May last year, and 
considerably higher than in any month in the 
years 1921 to 1925. Improvement was noted 
in both retail and wholesale trade, the largest 
gain being in the former in Ontario. 

Tables I, II, II, give index numbers of em- 
ployment by. economic areas, leading cities and 
industries respectively. The columns headed 
“Relative Weight” show the proportion that 
the number of employees reporting in the in- 
dicated area or industry, is of the total number 
of employees reported in Canada by the firms 
making returns on May 1, 1927. 


The Nipigon Corporation, Limited, which 
at present operates a small mill at Nipigon, 
has secured a suitable site in Port Arthur 
upon which to construct a large pulp and 
paper mill. The site adjoins the Thunder Bay 
Pulp and Paper mills on the north water 
front. The output objective is 400 tons of 


paper per day. 
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THE term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to invol- 
untary idleness, due to economic causes. Per- 
sons engaged in work other than their own 
trades, or who are idle because of illness are 
not considered as unemployed. Unions in- 
volved in an industrial dispute are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in the mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be understood 
that such figures have reference only to the 
organizations reporting. 

The situation existing among local trade 
unions at the close of April, as was manifest 
by the returns received from 1,549 labour or- 
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ported in New Brunswick, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. Of the gains, that of nearly 8 
per cent in Nova Scotia was the most out- 
standing, due to greater activity in the coal 
mines, and the improvement in the building 
trades in Ontario caused the percentage out 
of work in that province to drop. In com- 
parison with the returns for April last year 
the Nova Scotia situation improved greatly, 
due again to gains in employment in the 
coal mines, and in Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia there were slight incre 
in employment. Of the reductions in the re- 
maining provinces, none were particularly 
noteworthy. 

A separate tabulation is made of the trade 
union conditions existing in the largest city 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
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ganizations with a membership of 164,948 
persons, was slightly less favourable than that 
indicated at the end of the previous month, 
6.0 per cent of the members being idle on 
April 30 as compared with an unemployment 
percentage of 5.7 in March. The trend of 
employment, however, was better. than in 
April last year when 7.3 per cent of idle- 
ness was registered. The province of Quebec 
with considerable inactivity reported among 
its garment trades during April had the great- 
est tendency in swaying the unemployment 
percentage for Canada adversely as compared 
with March. In a minor degree Alberta con- 
tributed to the unemployment as conditions 
in the coal mining areas were not so good as 
in March. Slight contractions were also re- 


in each province with the exception of Prince 
Edward Island. Of these, Montreal reported 
over 12 per cent of idleness in April, the lar- 
gest percentage of any of the cities used in 
this comparison. Winnipeg was next in line 
with 8 per cent, and Halifax followed, showing 
7.3 per cent of inactivity. Regina registered 
the best situation, only 2.5 per cent of the 
members being without work. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
unemployment by months from 1921 to date. 
It will be seen that the curve which showed 
a downward tendency in March changed its 
course in April and rose slightly, indicating 
an increase in unemployment. 

The manufacturing industries, with 430 
unions, having a combined membership of 
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45,540 persons, reported 9.9 per cent of idle- 
ness as compared with the 5.2 per cent in 
March and 9.8 per cent in April last year. 
The deciding factor in the adverse situation 
as compared with March was the greater un- 
employment registered among the garment 
trades in the Province of Quebec. There were 
also contributing declines though small in 


comparison. among papermakers, textile, iron 
and steel, and glass workers. On the other 
hand, employment for cigar and _ tobacco, 


wood and leather workers, printing tradesmen 
and metal polishers increased. 


Returns received from 83 unions of coal 
miners with 15,384 members indicated 7.5 
per cent unemployed as compared with 11.3 
per cent in March. In Nova Scotia condi- 
tions were much improved, but in Alberta 
there was considerable slackness, and in 
British Columbia no miners were reported 
idle. In comparison with the returns for 
April last year when 15.2 per cent of the 
members were out of work, employment con- 
ditions in the three provinces concerned were 
much the same as in the previous comparison, 
although the changes were somewhat larger. 
Quarry workers in Nova Scotia were better 
employed than in either of the months used 
“for comparative purposes. 

The building and construction trades con- 
tinued the seasonal expansion begun in March, 
the percentage out of work at the end of 
April standing at 11.9 as compared with 18.7 
per cent in March. Reports were tabulated 
from 166 unions of these tradesmen, having a 

combined membership of 17,796 persons, 2,111 
of whom were without work. Bridge and 
structural iron workers alone were slacker 
-than in March, while in all other trades the 
situation showed improvement, the most sub- 
stantial gains being among _bricklayers, 
“masons and plasterers, painters, decorators and 
- paperhangeérs, and carpenters and joiners. In 
comparison with the returns for April last 
year when the percentage idle stood at 12.5, 
bridge and structural iron workers, granite 
and stonecutters, painters, decorators and 
paperhangers, and plumbers and steamfitters 
were all afforded more work, but employment 
for bricklayers, masons and plasterers, car- 
-penters and joiners, electrical workers, tile 
layers, lathers and roofers and hod carriers 
‘and building labourers declined. 
_ The transportation industry, with 627 unions 
having a membership of 56,564 persons, report- 
ed a nominal change only during April as 
compared with the previous month, the per- 
centages of idleness standing at 28 and 2.9 
respectively. In the navigation division there 
was a decline of over 4 per cent, and among 
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street and electric railway employees a slight 
contraction, but among steam railway em- 
ployees, whose returns constitute 81 per cent 
of the entire group membership reporting, the 
improvement more than offset the reductions 
in the other divisions. In comparison with 
April last year, when 3.5 per cent of unem- 
ployment was reported in the transportation 
industries, navigation workers were slightly 
slacker, and steam and street and electric 
railway employees were all afforded a greater 
volume of work. 

A separate tabulation is made for longshore 
workers, whose returns included 11 unions with 
6,484 members during April, and showed an 
unemployment percentage of 16.4, as compared 
with 14.7 per cent in March. The situation 
for the month under review however was 
much more favourable than in April last 
year. 

In the public employment group, where 
returns were received from 127 unions with 
12,275 members, the percentage of inactivity 
was the same as in March, namely .7 per cent. 
In comparison with the returns for April of 
last year, there was a nominal change for the 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE II—PERCEN'I'AGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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better. Federal workers as in March were 
reported fully engaged, and the situation 
among civic employees remained unchanged. 

The miscellaneous group of trades, with 101 
unions reporting 5,048 members, had 5.5 per 
cent of idleness, or the same volume of unem- 
ployment as in March. Within the various 
trades, however, there were fluctuations, 
theatre and stage employees, barbers, steam 
and operating engineers, and bill posters and 
billers reporting a slight increase in activity, 
and hotel and restaurant employees counter- 
acting reductions. In no ease, however, was 
the change pronounced. The situation in the 
miscellaneous trades as a whole was better 


than in April last year when 6.2 per cent of 
the members were out of work. 


Fishermen reported a small percentage of 
idleness as compared with no unemployment 
in March. Lumber workers and loggers were 
fully engaged as in March, but in April, 1926, 
there was 29.8 per cent of idleness. 


Table No.1 on page 663 summarizes the re- 


turns by provinces for April in each year from - 


1919 to 1924 inclusive, and for each morth 
from January, 1925, to date, and table No. I1 
on page 664 represents the percentages of un- 
employment registered in the various groups 
of industries for the same months. 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR APRIL, 1927 


HE volume of business transacted by the 
Employment Service of Canada during 

the month of April, 1927, showed the substan- 
tial increase of over 53 per cent in the average 
daily placements effected during the period, 
as compared with the preceding month, while 


improvement in the construction and services 
groups. Reduced placements in farming were 
largely responsible for the decline from April, 
1926, which was partly offset by gains in the 
logging industry, other groups showing 
changes, though in a minor degree. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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a decline of 5 per cent was recorded in the 

comparison with April last year. Though all 
"groups except logging showed gains over last 
month, that in farming was the most pro- 
~ nounced, followed in a lesser degree by marked 
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The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1925, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies offered and 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Ser- 
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vice throughout Canada, computations being 
made semi-monthly. It will be seen that the 
curve of vacancies and of placements in re- 
lation to applications rose steadily throughout 
the month, but did not reach the level 
attained at the close of April, 1926. The 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications 
was 77.5 and 83.4 during the first and second 
half of April, in contrast with ratios of 79.8 
and 91.6 during the same periods in 1926. 
The ratios of placements to each 100 appli- 
cations during the periods under review were 
69.6 and 75.5 as compared with 71.8 and 
with 79.0 during the coresponding month last 
year. 

A summary of the reports from the offices 
showed that the average number of appli- 
cations reported daily during the first half of 
April, 1927, was 1,495, as compared with 1,371 
daily during the preceding period, and with 
1,799 daily in the corresponding period in 1926. 
Applications for work during the latter half of 
the month registered 1,929 daily, in contrast 
with 1,711 daily during the latter half of April 
a year ago. 

Employers notified the Service of a daily 
average of 1,159 vacancies during the first half, 
and 1,609 during the latter half of the month 
under review, as compared with a daily average 
of 1,487 and 1,567 vacancies during the month 
of April, 1926. Vacancies offered to the Service 
during the latter half of March, 1927, averaged 
952 daily. 

The Service effected a daily average of 1,641 


placements during the first half of April, 1927, 
of which 685 were in regular employment and 


356 in work of one week’s duration or less, as 


compared with a total average placement dur- 
ing the preceding period of 841 daily, and with 
1,292 daily during the first half of April, 1925. 
During the latter half of the month under re- 
view placements averaged 1,456 daily (1.022 
regular and 434 casual), as compared with an 
average of 1,351 daily during the corresponding 
period a year ago. 


During the month of April, 1927, the offices 
of the Service referred 31,254 persons to 
vacancies, and effected a total of 29,949 place- 
ments. Of these the placements in regular 
employment numbered 20,484, of which 16,681 
were of men and 3,803 were of women, while 
the placements in casual work totalled 9,465. 
The number of vacancies reported by em- 
ployers numbered 22,238 for men and 10,961 
for women, a total of 33,199, while the appli- 


cations for work totalled 41,077, of which 


30,039 were from men and 11,038 from women. 


The following table gives the placements 
to date in the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada :— 


JUNE, 192 
Placements 
Year 
Regular | Casual 
1919 (10 months)............ 268,001 37,904 
pe Pe a ARAN Po 366,547 79,265 
pf 74 ee ee 280,518 75,238 
LOZ ee certs meats prmeersie sco ania 297,827 95,695 
Ev Se Pee St et AP > 347,1 115,387 
1924 247,425 118, 707 
306, 804 106,021 
300, 226 109,929 


‘ 


Nova Scorra 


Orders listed at employment offices in Nova 
Scotia during April called for nearly 29 per 
cent more workers than in the preceding 
month, and for nearly 10 per cent more than 
in the corresponding month last year. There 
was an increase of over 17 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with March, and of over ~ 
21 per cent in comparison with April, 1926. 
Increased placements of household workers 
were mainly responsible for the gains over 
April last year, as the changes in other groups 
were small. Industrial groups in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were: manufacturing, 75; trade, 73; | 
and services, 475, of which 336 were of house- 
hold workers. Placements in regular em- 
ployment numbered 111 of men and 80 of 
women. 


New Brunswick 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
New Brunswick during April, were over 56 
per cent better than in the preceding month, 
and over 9 per cent in excess of April 1926. 
There was a gain of more than 34 per cent in 
placements over March, but a decline of nearly 
6 per cent when compared with April last 
year. Construction and maintenance was the 
only group in which more placements were 
made during April this year than in April, 
1926, and these gains were more than offset 
by minor declines in all other groups. Place- 
ments in construction and maintenance num- 
bered 71, and in services 520, of which 380 were 
of household workers. During the month 97 
men and 54 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


QUEBEC 


There was an increase of over 55 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
offices in the Province of Quebec during April 
when compared with the preceding moath, 
and a gain of over 37 per cent in compar!son 
with the corresponding month last year. 
Placements were over 50 per cent higher than 
in March, and over 51 per cent above April, 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1927 


Vacancies Applicants | Regular 
3 eee IP 1aco= 
Offices Reported| Unfilled nee Referred Placed Un- ments 
during | at end of pt to placed same 
period | period serio 5 vacancies} Regular | Casual aa = pened 
Nova Scotia................ 
ee ee HH 169 853 811 191 576 736 250 
Soi 66 525 469 78 391 
New Glasgow.. 406 69 
Se duey ae wa reins is “e iu ie 68 50 232 \ 133 
swiss: arate aid eratereverare a ever 0 45 135 97 48 
New Brunswick..................... 
ian. ck eae ce ee muol’ teenotqures Yeiupsrs ot doacresg etieetac [Ek fee 
Moneton a}. cae.< ea 280 17 211 205 35 170 88 34 
Riaisisicie: aio.c/ tity steseloieae main aye oye 419 0 422 405 103 302 802 111 
peace BRE Yele:s 6 ois ni din aysicgce a elenie GG eael aes oo eae: 25 me ttt VW 1,299 1,591 
Swe Bane rae tesa 86 0 
Mostra CREE ACERS er 0 1,410 284 2,625 1,211 1,060 1 1 013 aa 
Quober.. eee 685 11 961 65 684 4 "116 90 
BOLO C® sont eh a ene mene ee 141 63 187 140 104 ll 31 135 
PERECOMRIV CLS... «ccc tee en ssa 215 56 194 224 145 1 71 161 
MPRPATIO‘ S.0)..c5 ccc ce 12,709 25120 15,179 11,375 6,718 
a: SSSR Sipeti ste 4,166 | 6,532 || 6,542 
155 2 Map 7149 * 55 "94 "85 "94 
oan =a 69 242 153 89 102 137 
304 293 200 93 40 139 
Ses 75 156 138 116 18 40 53 
183 Ste) aga slums qapclter glen Seg ifsad py ylhng— apr 
é 1,171 89 1,649 1,076 296 773 1,170 388 
peo. Riots Scibisiet Sashes onions oie as oe Bs ls 289 158 121 162 85 
Bawisleisyeialeheiciags oisis seleleietcie tet 2 221 105 80 236 
London DOGE IOS BE Gio c Salt 406 86 399 395 285 74 299 20 
pee Falls. as a a 235 191 111 ih 157 156 
5 a ni 6 345 338 296 42 25 2 
Opi. Soest Cha. 44) 85 670 300 216 84 268 tr 
UGA Win. cs sive ne ving ces ele 827 804 726 718 464 167 648 408 
PEMMTOKC A oo loos ora Oa e ee 171 100 226 187 135 52 pert 22 114 
Peterborough 261 68 206 194 143 32 118 93 
Port Arthur 513 2 505 507 455 52 7 365 
st Thomas. rt in me 153 191 269 266 
62 186 95 91 69 153 
AnareONc Leet R os ove lovayetel eta atetaretoteig verstars 152 10 142 146 86 60 123 
Zl Sault Ste. Marie ty a a 249 134 68 153 ii? 
WEGHISUAT V7 o'o'4 4 =i4)4 vials  » ajnie vie'e 26 719 717 2 32 501 
PERTAINS yo. gcisiele cielo trie 186 13 256 177 160 17 66 100 
eee: g:Feslatn chest ale stare atcha ister anes 3,526 704 5,182 3,075 1,400 1,437 2,085 | 1,677 
MRCLBOE: 2 Gis jopirs vale omy el guckete Rudeyeiars « xiahy 569 35 570 543 339 204 44 411 
Manitoba................... 4,100 152 5,628 4,227 
Brandon.s...0..020 sete eetesesces "627 38 “567 oy | sn | e8 | go | age 
Rasta 0 beg onagisdo ape ospoguCOds Shue 0 11 23 99 82 7 197 130 
Portage la Prairie 168 32 120 116 112 SEj|iantsicente 
PELIPOR Ws nice nse) Stee eine isle beiaepacie’s ss 3,198 71 4,706 3,483 1,679 1,691 1,330 1,916 
_ Saskatchewan aueParalie walstaree ssig viel a-ersiinis o) 0 4,401 428 4,069 3,953 3,176 Til 6 
SLOWER EE ES. BRUNE atone. . ROTTS "169 15 157 "92 : ee | mee 
Moose Jaw............00+ 1,242 181 1,096 1,122 887 169 229 1,077 
North Battleford. . 190 164 164 158 6 0 64 
Prince Albert.. 187 38 181 164 133 31 32 141 
oe Regina... ws ae 1,093 59 1,043 1,048 794 254 278 1,195 
7 Seopa ; A aed tate aint Re re st oa bets 129 41 921 
GXPONE reer os Saisie aeeohis ¢ 23 14 40 289 
Wey DUDI, <c.0sciscejexicia 6 mislatStes eareyaits 178 27 161 151 122 28 10 165 
Yorkton..... Steet ee ecenes coe cic eee 289 8 291 290 214 76 0 206 
Alberta............ my bralaadal ene a 4,695 208 5,009 4,516 3,848 613 597 4,309 
oe pe sore ae es S Lee Loe 133 a 271 1,592 
mbheller........ Sacenecs 7 82 257 
PPSCEONGON Jelcistersc0\esivisisttieie(e 1,873 89 1,908 1,885 1,578 252 179 1,780 
Tothbridge..-..2...... Bins 628 17 508 469 376 93 60 357 
cine Hat........ 23 
peritish Columbia.................... 2,795 73 5,313 3,080 1,747 1,127 2,502 2,650 
ARDYOOK. 1c o:\5/0;01010'15 aval botueesSi etsioes = 152 0 216 153 153 0 57 284 
Kamloops.....-..--+.sseeseeeeees 242 8 396 181 155 10 95 119 
z anaimo........ ipichinac teeta siete 56 0 66 33 17 16 88 39 
BUGS SOME thie 6 cin: os 'n)s10p-6¥0:0 10 yalajefe alate siete oye 130 4 98 118 114 3 54 127 
New Westminster......... 133 0 233 151 89 62 111 152 
Penticton......... ovata rafc mi tapereteis = State 96 6 110 74 42 25 57 47 
_ Prince George..... Ebbodn Gasnets 107 0 102 74 Te 0 23 108 
a parce ae e me 91 He “ss + 05 
“ Revelstoke...... r 
Be VANGOUVOE. o6s.00-c0c2000s 1,239 46 3,238 1,633 885 600 1,361 1,441 
Ae cece ese eeeeeee erence 540 3 638 569 152 383 548 263 
2 41,077 $1,254 20,484 9,465 14,358 22,385* 
4 30,039 21,586 16,681 4,536 11,467 18,711 
8 11,038 9,668 3,803 4,929 2,891 3,674 
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1926. Logging showed the most noteworthy 
gain over the corresponding month last yeur, 
although there was improvement in all other 
groups except manufacturing, transportation 
and trade. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month ineluded: manufacturing, 113; logging, 
661; farming, 57; construction and mainten- 
ance, 867; and services, 554, of which 340 were 
of household workers. There was 1,799 men 
and 480 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


ONTARIO 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders listed at offices in Ontario during April, 
were over 19 per cent better than in the pre- 
ceding month and over 7 per cent in excess 
of the corresponding month in 1926. There 
was a gain of nearly 23 per cent in placements 
over March, and over 7 per cent over April 
last year. Logging, transportation and ser- 
vices showed the most improvement over 
April last year, allthough there was also an 
increase in placements in trade. All other 
groups showed small change or minor declines. 
Placements by industrial groups included: 
manufacturing, 1,544; logging, 825; farming, 
998; transportation, 486; construction and 
maintenance, 2,248; trade, 367; and services, 
4,290, of which 2,588 were of household work- 
ers. Regular employment was found for 5455 
men and 1,263 women during the month. 


MANITOBA 

During the month of April positions offered 
through employment offices in Manitoba were 
nearly 33 per cent higher than in March, but 
were almost 4 per cent less than in April, 
1926. There was a gain of 29 per cent in 
placements when compared with the preced- 
ing month, but a decline of over 2 per cent 
in comparison with April last year. The only 
group in which more placements were effected 
during the month under review than in the 
corresponding month last year. was construc- 
tion and maintenance. There were, however, 
no declines of importance in any groups. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 71; Jogging, 91; farming, 
1458; construction and maintenance, 299; 
trade. 166; and services, 2,013, of which 1,632 
were of household workers. During the month 
1,788 men and 586 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


SasKATCHEWAN 


There was an increase of about 49 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
offices in Saskatchewan during April when 
compared with the preceding month, but a 


decline of nearly 34 per cent when compared 


‘ - 
with the corresponding month Jast year. Place- 
ments were over 61 per cent higher than in 
March, but nearly 24 per cent lower than in 
April, 1926. The declines in placements from 
last year were nearly all in farming and in 
construction and maintenance, being offset in 
part by gains in manufacturing and services. 
The changes in other groups were small. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place-_ 
ments were made during the month were: 
manufacturing, 97; farming, 2,352; construc-— 
tion and maintenance, 281; trade, 82; and 
services, 996, of which 674 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 2,597 of men and 579 of women. : 


ALBERTA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders listed at offices in Alberta during April, 
was nearly 97 per cent greater than in the 
preceding month, but 17 per cent less than in 
the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments increased over 100 per cent in com-— 
parison with March, but declined more than 
12 per cent when compared with April, 1926. 
The most noteworthy change from last year 
was in farming, where placements declined. 
Minor reductions were shown in logging, trans- — 
portation, construction and maintenance and 
services, while gains were recorded in the 
manufacturing industries, mining and trade. 
Most of the placements effected during the 
month were in the following industrial groups: 
manufacturing, 280; logging, 89; farming, 
2,603; mining, 72; construction and mainten- 
ance, 450; trade, 97; and services, 818, of 
which 585 were of household workers. During 
the month 3,383 men and 465 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


BritisH CoLuMBIA 


During April orders received at employ- 
ment offices in British Columbia called for 
over 10 per cent more workers than in the 
preceding month, but over 33 per cent less 
than during the corresponding month last 
year. There was a gain of nearly 14 per cent 
in placements in comparison with March, but 
a loss of nearly 34 per cent when compared 
with April, 1926. All industrial groups except 
trade participated in the reductions in place- 
ments from last year. Placements in manu- 
facturing, !ogging, farming and construction 
and maintenance showed considerable decline. 
Industrial groups in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 378; logging, 290; farming, 
300; transportation, 169; construction and 
maintenance, 623; trade, 136; and services, 
907, of which 538 were of household workers. 
Regular employment was procured for 1.451 
men and 296 women during the month. _ 
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Movement of Labour 


_ During April, 1927, the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada made 20,484 
placements in regular -employment, of which 
13,513 were of persons.for whom the employ- 
ment found was outside the immediate locality 
of the offices at which they were registered. 
Of the latter, 2,221 were granted the Employ- 
ment Service reduced transportation rate, 1,778 
going to points within the same province as 
the despatching office, and 443 to other pro- 
vinees. The reduced transportation rate 
(which is 2.7 cents per mile, with a minimum 
fare of $4) is granted by the railway com- 
panies to bona fide applicants at the Employ- 
ment Service who may desire to travel to 
distant employment for which no workers are 
available locally. 

The movement in the province of Quebec, 
where 251 special rate certificates were issued, 
was entirely toward the logging districts of 
the Province, Quebec City effecting 244 trans- 
fers and Montreal 7 transfers, all of bushmen 
for employment within their respective zones. 
‘Ontario offices granted certificates to 353 
workers, one of whom, a miner, went from 
Sudbury to the Hull zone and the remainder 
to various provincial points. Of the latter, 
267 were bushmen, and 21 construction labour- 
ers, the majority of whom were sent by the 
Fort William and Port Arthur offices to points 
within their own zones. From the offices at 
Toronto one auto mechanic, one steward and 
one waitress were transferred to North Bay, 
8 miners to Timmins and one clerk and one 
foreman to Port Arthur; from Pembroke 15 
saw mill hands went to Sault Ste. Marie, and 
3 mill hands, one mine labourer and one gen- 
eral labourer to Cobalt. The movement from 
Sudbury included one die-maker for the Peter- 
boro zone, one axeman and one mine driller 
for Cobalt, and one edgerman for the Sud- 
bury zone, while from North Bay 7 railroad 
construction labourers, 2 miners and one hotel 
worker travelled to Cobalt, 6 mull construc- 
tion labourers and. one blacksmith to Timmins 
and one lumber mill worker within the North 
Bay zone. Kingston received 3 metal polisher- 
ers, one from each of the St. Catharines, 
Toronto and Pembroke offices and Pembroke 
four mill men from Ottawa. The remainder 
included one foreman, one cook, four pros- 
pectors and one machine runner who were 
despatched by the Cobalt office to points with- 
in the Port Arthur zone. 

Those who benefited by the reduced trans- 
portation rate in Manitoba totalled 624, of 
whom 412 went to employment within the 
province, and 212 to outside points. All the 
transfers were made by the Winnipeg office, 318 
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farm hands, 23 female farm workers, 2 porters 
and 9 hotel and household workers going to 
Brandon, 5 bushmen, 2 farm labourers, 2 mill 
labourers and one chambermaid to Dauphin, 
and 31 farm hands, one female domestic, 14 
carpenters, 2 bushmen and 2 hotel workers 
to points in the Winnipeg zone. Of those 
going to other provinces Estevan received one 
female hotel worker, Regina one teamster, 18 
carpenters, one female hotel worker, one gen- 
eral, and 2 grocery clerks, Moose Jaw one 
green-house man, Prince Albert 2 cookees, 
North Bay 9 dam workers and Port Arthur 
one baker, 3 labourers, 34 bushmen, 2 riggers, 
one farm hand, 3 sawyers and 12 hotel and 
household workers. The remaining 120 trans- 
fers were farm labourers and farm household 
workers, 113 going to employment in the 
agricultural areas of Saskatchewan, and 7 to 
points in Alberta. 

The certificates for special transportation in 
Saskatchewan numbered 252, of which 243 
were for provincial points and 9 for other 
provinces. The Regina office shipped one 
bushman to Prince Albert, one painter to 
Moose Jaw and 7 hotel and household workers 
to employment in the Regina, Estevan, Saska- 
toon and Moose Jaw zones. From Saskatoon 
one saw mill hand and one waitress went to 
Prince Albert, and one porter and one labourer 
within the Saskatoon zone, while from Prince 
Albert one cook was sent to Moose Jaw, and 
8 saw mill labourers and 5 bushmen within 
its own zone. From Moose Jaw 6 teamsters, 
one hotel worker and one cook travelled to 
employment in the Moose Jaw zone. Of the 
remaining 208 transfers, 198 were of farm 
labourers and 10 of farm household workers, 
the majority going to employment around 
Saskatoon and Moose Jaw. Of those 
despatched outside the Province Dauphin re- 
ceived 8 labourers and Sault Ste. Marie one 
cook, all from Regina. 

Of the 447 certificates which were issued in 
Alberta 378 were for provincial points and 69 
for other provinces. Within the Province the | 
Edmonton office issued transportation to one 
butcher, one canterman, one engineer, 5 car- 
penters, 7 miners, 8 labourers, one bookkeeper, 
one machinist, one fireman, one mason, 6 
mine labourers, 9 mill hands, 17 bushmen, one 
blacksmith, 10 teamsters, one truck driver, 161 
farm hands and 11 hotel and household work- 
ers, all of whom were going to employment 
within the Edmonton zone. Edmonton also 
transferred 6 farm hands, 2 carpenters, 5 
labourers and one cookee to Calgary, 4 farm 
labourers to Lethbridge, one porter and one 
farm labourer to Drumheller and 1 iron 
moulder to Medicine Hat. From Calgary one 
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mechanic went to Edmonton and 109 farm 
hands and 4 female farm workers to employ- 
ment principally around Drumheller and Cal- 
gary. The interprovincial transfers were all 
for farm labourers 62 of whom were de- 
spatched by Edmonton to Saskatchewan points, 
particularly around Saskatoon and the remain- 
ing 7 by the Calgary office also within the 
Province of Saskatchewan. 

The offices in British Columbia granted 294 
certificates for special transportation 142 pro- 
vincial and 152 interprovincial. Of the former 
the Vancouver office despatched 3 painters, 
6 farm labourers, one setter, 3 pole makers, 
3 muckers, 2 miners, 3 cooks, one kitchen 

-worker, 2 engineers, one butcher, one stecl 
sharpener, one millwright and 21 bushmen and 
8 teamsters to Kamloops; 8 carpenters, 3 
mill wrights, one engineer, one cook, one fire- 
man, 4 farm labourers, 2 station men, 5 
miners, one mucker and one waitress to 
Penticton; 5 miners, one engineer and one 
fireman to Revelstoke; one miner, one en- 
gineer and one planer man to Prince George; 
5 carpenters to Nelson; and 7 miners, 4 
muckers, 4 labourers, 2 bull cooks, 2 carpen- 
ters, 2 housekeepers, one waitress, one black- 


smith, and one flunkey to points within the 
Vancouver zone. From Kamloops 8 bushmen 
went to points within the zone, and one 
labourer to Prince George, while from Nelsono 
one blacksmith travelled to Cranbrook, one: 
engineer to Prince George and one farm} 
labourer within the Nelson zone. Of the re-- 
mainder one stationary engineer, one miner |! 
and one bricklayer were transferred from | 
Prince Rupert, and 5 farm labourers from | 
Penticton to points within their respective 
zones. The interprovincial movement was 
toward the farm districts of the Prairie prov- 
inces, Alberta receiving 73 farm workers, 
Saskatoon 59, and Manitoba 6. Transporta- 
tion certificates were issued also to 14 cooks, 
7 of whom went to Alberta, 5 to Saskatchewan 
and 2 to Manitoba, practically all of whom 
were for work in farm households. : 

Of the 2,221 persons who benefited by th 
Employment Service reduced transportatio: 
rate 1,246 travelled by the Canadian Nationa 
Railways, 939 by the Canadian Pacific Rail 
way, 19 by the Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway, 12 by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway, and 5 by the Kettle Va:ley 
Railway. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerre. In the 
majority of cases, the agreements are signed 
by both employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
“wages are summarized, including civic sched- 
ules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
“classes of labour are given, with other infor- 
mation of general interest. 


_ Manufacturing: Iron, Steel and Products 


-Epmonton, Auperta—Master Sumer Mera 
ASSOCIATION AND INTERNATIONAL SHEET 
Metat Workers’ Association Locat No. 
371. 


Agreement effective from May 1, 1927, until 
April 30, 1928, and, if 30 days’ notice of change 
is not given, until April 30, 1929. This agree- 


‘committee before becomin icetere’ss 
a 


q 
ment was in settlement of a strike which lasted 
from May 2 until May 25, 1927. 

Minimum wages per hour for sheet metal 
workers, May 1, 1927, to April 30, 1928, $1. 
Improvers, three-quarters of journeymen’s rate. 
Wages weekly in cash. 

Improvers must be apprentices of three years’ 
standing. 

Apprentices’ qualifications will be considered 
by an examining board. Apprentices must be 
registered and must not work without a jour- 
neyman, improver or employer. Disputes over 
apprentices must be referred to a joint com- 
mittee. Improvers will be examined by a joint 
f no 
union journeymen are available for employment 
when required, additional improvers may be 
employed. One apprentice to a shop and one 
for every three journeymen, 

Hours, per week, forty-four, except during De- 
cember to March inclusive, when shorter hours 


_may prevail at option of employer. 


The union shall appoint a shop steward for 


each shop. Disputes shall be referred to the 


manager and the shop steward and then if 
necessary to the joint executive committee. 
Overtime, until midnight, time and one-half. 
uparaniter and Sundays and holidays, double 
ime. 
‘Transportation and board to be paid in case 
of employees working outside the city limits. 


_ Allowance to be made for two hours’ travelling 


time. Overtime after 10 hours. 


_ Members are to be disciplined if not worden: 
in a legitimate shop. This clause not to apply 


_to government wor 
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Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Products 


SauLtt Ste. Marte, EspANona anp STURGEON 
Fauts, ONrTArIo.—SPANIsH River Pup 
AND Paprr Mius, Limrrep, anp Locau 
BRANCHES oF VARIOUS INTERNATIONAL 
UNIONS. 


The agreements in effect from May 1, 1926, 
to May 1, 1927, as summarized in the Lasour 
GazeTTE, May, 1926, page 500, have been au- 
tomatically renewed to May 1, 1928, as pro- 
vided for in the agreements. 


THOROLD, ONTARIO—THE OnrTaRIO Paper 
Company, Limirep, and Loca, Brancues 
or Various INTERNATIONAL UNIONS. 


Agreement originally effective May 1, 1923, 
and summarized in the Lasour Gazerrs, 


September, 1923, and subsequently extended, 
-will be effective until May 1, 1928, with no 


material change. 


Construction: Building and Structures 


Orrawa, Ont.—Tue AssocraTiIon or CANADIAN 
Butping Anp Construction Inpustrizs, 
Orrawa BrancH, Masons AND GENERAL 
Contractors’ SECTION, AND BrICKIAYERS’ 
Union No. 7 or tHE INTERNATIONAL UNION 
oF BricKLAYERS, Masons AND PLASTERERS 
or AMERICA. , 

The agreement in effect from May 1, 1928, 
antil April 30, 1926, summarized in the LaBounr 
GazerTe for July, 1925, was extended as pro- 
vided, with wages per hour for bricklayers $1.10 


until July 31, 1927. From August 1, 1927, until 
April 30, 1929, wages per hour for bricklayers 


_ will be $1.20, the remaining clauses of the agree- 
- ment being unchanged. 


se 
7 


= 


4 J 
he 
‘shop steward. 


Orrawa, Ont—THE Ottawa BRANCH OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF CANADIAN BUILDING AND 
ConstTRUCTION INDUSTRIES AND THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND «JOINERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1927. 
until April 30, 1929, and thereafter from year 
to year unless four months’ notice of change is 
given. . 

Hours, eight per day, four on Saturdays. If 
agreed upon, one half an hour may be taken 
for lunch, quitting time being.4.30 p.m. 

Overtime until 10 p.m., time and one-half. 
Thereafter, double time, except in shift. work, 
where regular rate shall be paid. 

Minimum wages, May 1, to July 1, 1927, 75 
cents per hour; from August 1, 1927, to April 
30, 1929, 85 cents. 

Parties agree to establish an industrial coun- 
cil of five members from each party, with an 
independent chairman, to adjust disputes aris- 


ing through interpretation of or failure to carry 


cut the agreement; decision to be binding. 
Holidays: New Year’s Day, Christmas Day, 


Dominion Day. No work on Labour Day ex- 


cept to save life or property. : 
Accredited representatives of the union are 


to be allowed access to jobs to confer with the | 
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_ Members discharged shall be paid waiting 
ane if waiting for pay after one hour on the 
job. 

_ Parties are to adopt and enforce the appren- 
ticeship plan of the Construction Apprentice- 
ship Council of Ontario. 

_ Only union carpenters are to be employed 
if: available. 


SasKaToon, SASK—Masrer Partners’ Asso- 
CIATION AND BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, 
DECORATORS AND PAPpERHANGERS, No. 1173. 

Agreement effective from April 15, 1927, and 


from year to year, unless notice of change is 
given by January 2. 


Hours of work: nine per day, five on 
Saturday. 
Holidays: New Year’s Day, Peace Day, 


Dominion Day, Christmas Day; no work on 
Labour Day. 

Transportation to be given to jobs outside 
city limits, from city limit to job and return, 
time to count from leaving city limits at 7 a.m. 
until arrival there again at 5 p.m., less one 
hour for lunch. Board and lodging over $7 
per week to be paid, also travelling expenses 
once a month, with a sleeper if travelling at 
night. 

Overtime until 8 p.m., time and one-quarter; 
from 8 p.m. until midnight, and from noon om 
Saturday, time and one-half; after midnight, 
double time. 

One apprentice to every five men, or portion 
thereof. No apprentice to work alone. 
Apprentices must be not over 17 years of age 
when engaged. 

No local members may work for anyone 
except recognized master painters, carrying 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 

In case of grievance or violation of agree- 
ment, same shall be submitted to a _ joint 
committee of three from each side. There 
shall be no cessation of work until the highest 
representatives of each side have failed to 
come to an understanding, when an independent 
chairman will be called in. 

Minimum wage, per hour, 75 cents. 

Representative of the union will assist in 
providing necessary qualified men. 

Smoking prohibited on all jobs. 


District No. 7—INcLtupING ONTARIO EAST OF 
Fort WILLIAM, QueEBEc, THE MaArITIME 
PrRovINcES AND NEWFOUNDLAND. TRADE 
Rutes or STEAM SHovet Locat No. 47, 
Toronto, AND Sup-Locats or Districr 
No. 7. 


' Effective May 1, 1927. i 

Minimum monthly wage: engineers, 
cranesmen, $200; firemen and oilers, $150. 

Firemen to receive one hour for raising 
steam, and a half-hour at lunch time. 

Calendar working days, or nights, to con- 
stitute a month, and eight hours to constitute 
a day’s work. ; 

Overtime, time and _ one-half. Moving 
machine, or digging on Sundays or holidays, 
double time. : 

Holidays to be observed: New Year’s, Good 
Friday, Victoria Day, Dominion Day, Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas Day. te ; 

Transportation to job and return furnished 
by employers. 

This scale does not conflict with higher local 
wage agreements. 


$250; — 
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Service: Public Administration 


Caucary, ALBERTA—CORPORATION OF THE CITY 
or CALGARY AND THE CALGARY FEDERATION 
or Civic EMPLOYEES AND CERTAIN OF ITS 
AFFILIATED UNIONS. 


The agreements effective as from February 1, 
1925, have been amended in the case of five 
of the affiliated unions, as given below. In 
the case of the remaining unions, the agree- 
ments as summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE 
for April, 1925, p. 411, are still in effect. 

The preamble to the agreements is un- 
changed, with hours of labour 8 per day and 
44 per week, except when otherwise practised. 

Agreements effective March 1, 1927 until 
December 31, 1927. Sixty days’ notice of 


intention to cancel may be given; otherwise, 
agreement shall remain in effect. 


Agreement with the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, Local No. 348.— 

Wages: per day, journeymen cable splicer, 
$7.80; journeymen in other departments, $7.15; 
apprentices, $3 to $6; journeymen in charge of 
rig of two or more journeymen, $7.65; ground- 
men, $5.15; are trimmers, $5.90. Station and 
operating department, and meter readers, paid 
by the month. Track welders (temporary) and 
motor and controller men, 77 cents per hour. 

Hours of work, eight, with four on Saturday. 
An agreement to shift hours shall be made for 
not less than fourteen calendar days, or shift 
hours shall be paid at the overtime rate. 
There shall be 16 consecutive hours rest 
between shifts. Where only one or two shifts 
are worked, any eight consecutive hours shall 
constitute a day’s work. All employees shall 
receive at least one day off duty in seven. 

Overtime: first hour, time and one-quarter; 
next three hours, time and one-half; thereafter, 
double time. Sundays and holidays, after 10 
p.m., or emergency work (not less than two 
hours for any one call) double time. Except 
for men working their regular shift, all time 
worked on Sundays and Dominion holidays 
shall be paid double time; Saturday afternoons, 
time and one-half; after 5 p.m., double time. 

Apprentices shall serve four years; one 
apprentice to three journeymen. 


Agreement with the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Hlectric Railway Employees 
of America, No. 583.— 

Wages, per hour, motormen and conductors. 
1st six months, 554 cents; 2nd six months, 58 
cents; thereafter, 63 cents. Motor conductors, 
same periods, 58 cents, 63 cents and 68 cents. 
Shop and barnmen, per hour, foreman carpenter, 
95 cents; carpenters, 85 cents; machinist, air 
brake and wheel lathe operators, 80 cents; 
painters, 75 cents; cleaners, washers and yard- 
men, 524 cents; truck and car repairers, 58 
cents, 63 cents and 68 cents. Leading hand, 
5 cents extra; foreman, 10 cents extra. Track 
maintenance, per hour, switch repairmen, 60 


- cents; trackmen, 574 cents; greasers and switch 


cleaners, 524 cents. Office staff all paid by the 
month. 
One hour extra allowed for time worked on 


Sundays. Legal holidays, time and one-quarter. 


Work on regular day off, double time. Motor 
conductors training students, 5 cents extra per 
our. 


Working conditions: Same as in previous | 


agreement. 


Agreement with Calgary Civic Employees’ 
Association.— 

Wages: Parks—Caretakers, per month, from 
$108.80 (and house) to $142.10; per hour, three 
specialists, 65 cents; gardeners (average) 60 
cents; permanent labour, 523 cents. aving 
department, per hour, concrete finishers, 7 
cents; permanent labour, 524 cents. Power 
department, per hour, fitters, 724 cents; fitter’s 
helper, 60 cents; coal trimmers and permanent 
labour, 524 cents. Public works: specialists 
(average rate) 75 cents; sub-foreman, 60 cents; 
permanent general labour, 523 cents; street 
cleaners (Ist class), 474 cents; others, 45 cents. 
Sewer maintenance: service-men, 
others, average rate, 574 cents. 
department: hydrant foreman, 65 cents; main- 
tenance diggers, 55 cents; permanent labour, 
523 cents; others, 60 cents. All departments: 
semi-permanent labour, 52} cents per hour. 
This agreement does not cover labour employed 
for relief purposes, during periods of unem- 
ployment, or casual Jabour. 

Hours, forty-eight per week when two or 
more shifts are in operation; one month’s work 
shal! consist of twenty-five and one-half days 
for revolving shifts. 


Agreement of the International Union of 
Steam and Operating Engineers Local No. 8388.— 


Wages, per hour, engineers, per month, $140 
and $180; head fireman (with 3rd_ class 
engineer’s papers), $135; firemen, $128; per 
hour—boiler washer, 70 cents; boiler washer’s 
helper, 60 cents. 

Temporary steam engineers, on construction 
and maintenance, during 1927, engineers in 
charge of and operating derricks, cranes, 
orange peels, clam shells, cable ways, dragline, 
pile drivers and hoists, $1 per hour; engineers 
in charge of steam rollers, steam tractors. 
steam concrete mixers, and stone crushers 
operated by steam, 87} cents per hour; 
engineers in charge of portable boilers aud 
pe pumps, 80 cents per hour; firemen, 674 
cents. 


Agreement with the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers of America, Local No. 528.— 

Wages, per hour, temsters, truck drivers, 59 
cents; truck helpers, 553 cents, garagemen, per 
month, foreman mechanic, $164; mechanic, $144; 
night man, $114. 

Overtime, work on Sundays and _ holidays, 
except for men on regular shift, double time. 
No reduction of pay or loss of time through 
inclement weather. Teams and. trucks shall 
leave the stable or garage at 8 a.m. and remain 
on the job until 5 p.m., with one hour off for 
lunch, leaving at noon on Saturday. Necessary 


care to be given to horses both morning and 
evening. 


Mevicine Hart, Atserta—Ciry Counci, or 
Mevicins Hart anp Civic Empioyens’ 
FeprraL Lasour Union, No. 46. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1927, until December 31, 1927, and thereafter 
unless terminated by thirty days’ notice from 
either party. ; 

The city council is to appoint a committee, 
upon proper notice being given, to receive a 


60 cents; 
Waterworks — 
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grievance committee from the union. No 
discrimination against any employees’ for 
connection with a trade union. Heads of 


departments are not to use their positions to 
solicit donations from employees. Public 
holidays shall mean New Year’s Day, Good 
Friday, Dominion Day, May 24, Labour Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day and others 
not including Easter Monday, and all civic 
holidays, men to receive pay for same except 


_ when employed by hour or day. 


_ holidays. 
_ day, time and one-half. 


After 12 months’ service, up to one month’s 
wage shall be paid in case of sickness. Members 


may have leave of absence without pay to 
attend conventions. 
Agreement only applies to employees at 


present employed by the city or those who may 
fill positions rendered vacant during the year 
on the permanent staff. Senior men to be 
given preference for promotion, if efficient. 
HKmployees out of town on city business shall be 
allowed reasonable expense. 

Hours for outside labour 8 per day in Winter 
and 8% per day in Summer; 44 on Saturdays. 

After first year, outside men (except when 
employed by the day) may have 14 days 
Overtime, men employed by hour or 
Monthly men working 


~Saturday afternoons in summer will be allowed 


time off where convenient. J 
Former employees who are returned soldiers 


~-will be given preference of re-employment if 


im case of sickness. 


efficient. 

In case of any proposed change in hours or 
conditions during the year, council shall confer 
with a committee of the union. 


City police department: Hours, eight per 
day, six days per week; clothing and equipment 
to be supplied. Holidays, after one year’s 
service, constables, fourteen days, sergeants and 
detectives. eighteen days. After one vear’s 
service, wages up to one month shall be paid 
In case of sickness or 


injury as result of employment, all ranks shall 


be granted pay less compensation not exceeding 


, sixty days. 


Detective to be paid $50 on April 1 and $50 


on October 1 in lieu of clothing and equipment 


supplied by the city to other members of 


the 


orce. Pound-keeper to be supplied with 


- clothing. 


Wages per month, constables, $107, $115 and 


- $125; sergeants and detective, $140; clerk and 
_ desk officer, $10 per month over his grade as 


constable. 


Public works and engineer’s department.— 
Hours, 8 per day, with the exception of 
teamsters who shall work ten hours from April 
1 to September 30 (nine on Saturdays with 


pay for ten), and nine from October 1 to 


Sa 


- 


March, 31. 
Wages, per month—pipefitter, $125; pipe 
fever, sil5 ; street cleaners, $75. Per hour— 


labourers, first year, 40 cents; thereafter, 50 
davita teamsters, first year, 45 cents; thereafter 


50 cents. 


4 


wa 
isolation hospital, $90 per mont 
$80 in Winter. 


Sanitary department—After one year, two 
weeks’ leave of absence with pay per year. No 
employees on leaving the service or on being 
discharged shall be entitled to two weeks 
es in lieu of holidays. Wages—caretaker, 
in Summer; 


Gas department—Hours, eight per day. 
Wages per month—pipe fitters and lamp 
repairers, $115; labourers, same as_ public 
works department. 

Parks depariment—Foreman, $125 per 
month;’ market cleaner, $75 per month. 


Labourers, same as public works department. 
Hours, eight per day. 


City treasurer's department—Hours, from 
8.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., 14 hours for lunch, five 
days per week. Saturday 8.30 a.m. to 12 noon. 
All wages paid by the month. After one year’s 
service, two weeks’ leave of absence per year 
with pay. No employee on leaving the service 
or on being discharged. shall be entitled to two 
weeks’ wages in lieu of holidays. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


MonrTrEAL, QUEBEC.—VaARIoUS SHIPPING ComM- 
PANIES AND THE ASSOCIATION OF THE Syn- 
DICATED LONGSHOREMEN OF THE PorT OF 
Mon Treat. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 22 
1927 until December 31, 1927. 

The companies agree: to put up a bond of 
$2,000 as guarantee of due performance of 
agreement; that working hours shall be 7 a.m. 
until noon and 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. at rate of 65 
cents per hour; from 7 p.m. until 11 p.m. at 
75 cents per hour; and from midnight until 5 
am. at 97% cents per hour; Sundays, St. Jean 
Baptiste Day and Dominion Day, double time. 
Work during meal hours and thereafter until 
discharged, double time. For certain cargoes, 
and for grain trimming and bagging and for 
work performed in open ’tween deck where 
grain is running in a hatch connected with said 
open deck, rates shall be 80 cents, 90 cents and 
$1.20; running of grain in pipes to be stopped 
when men go into ibid to work. 

Men ordered out to work at night must be 
ordered out for 7 pm. and be paid until 
discharged or set to work, with a minimum of 
one hour’s pay. 

The longshoremen agree: to put up a bond 
of $2,000 as a guarantee for due performance 
of the agreement; to supply necessary men to 
perform the work; to handle mail and baggage 
at all times except Labour Day at prevailing 
rates of wages. Each longshoreman will sign 
a personal contract. 

The bonds deposited will be applied in pay- 
ments of judgments or orders of any court in 
Quebec in favour of the other party. 

The union will have the right to appoint a 
representative on the wharves. 


2 


MonrreaL, Quppec.— VARIOUS STEAMSHIP 
LINES AND THE INDEPENDENT ASSOCIATION 
OF CARPENTERS. AND SHIPLINERS OF THE 
Port or MONTREAL. 


Agreement to be in effect until December 
SLO 2 Tee 

The companies agree to put up a bond of 
$500 as guarantee for the due performance of 
this agreement. Working hours to be from 
7 am. until noon and from 1 pm. to 6 p.m. 
at 65 cents per hour for day work: from 7 
pm. until 11 p.m. at rate of 75 cents and from 
midnight until 5 am. at rate of 973 cents. 


of - $2,149,585 or 65.7 per cent. 
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Double time for Sundays, St. Jean Baptiste 
Day and Dominion Day. Double time for 
work during meal hour and thereafter until 
discharged. Men ordered to work at night 
must be ordered out for 7 p.m. and paid until 
discharged. If not required they shall receive 
a minimum of one hour’s pay. Running of 
grain in pipes to be stopped when men go into 
hold to work. 

In holds where bulk sulphur has been stowed 
and where old wood is being used, rate shall 
be 80 cents for day work; 90 cents for night 
work between 7 p.m. and 11 p.m. and $1.20 for 
night work between midnight and 5 a.m. 


BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED 


"T ‘HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabu- 

lated returns during April from 638 cities 
which granted building permits valued at 
$18,512,196, as compared with $11,646,227 in 
the preceding month and $19,044,499 in the 
corresponding month last year. ‘There was, 
therefore, an increase of $6,865,969 or 59.0 
per cent in the first comparison, but a decrease 
of $532,303 or 2.8 per cent in the second. The 
granting of a permit for a large store in Win- 
nipeg during April, 1926, caused ‘the total to 
be very high in that month. However, the 
aggregate for the elapsed months of this year 
—$43,366,274—exceeded that for any other 
since the record was begun in 1920, while 
building cost continued to be lower than in 
any of the last eight years. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued over 1,700 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at nearly $8,200,000, 
and for some 3,800 other buildings estimated 
to cost over $8,000,000. In March, authority 
was given for the erection of some 1,300 dwell- 
ings and 2,500 other buildings, valued at ap- 
proximately $5,400,000 and $5,600,000, respec- 
tively. 

Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta recorded increases 
in the value of the building permits issued 
during April as compared with March, Que- 
bec showing the greatest gain of $3,210,823 or 
145.1 per cent. New Brunswick and British 
Columbia registered declines of 0.5 per cent 
and 19.6 per cent, respectively. 

As compared with April, 1926, Nova Scotia, 

New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Saskatche- 

wan and Alberta reported increases in the 
value of the building authorized. Quebec 
‘again indicated the most pronounced advance, 
Of the re- 
maining province, Manitoba recorded the 
greatest loss, of $4,050,557 or 76.4 per cent, 
due to the granting of a permit in April 
last year for an unusually large building in 
‘Winnipeg. ; 

Of the larger cities, Montreal registered an 
Increase in the building authorized during 
April as compared with the preceding month 
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Where new wood is being used to refit the hold 
rates shall be 65 cents, 75 cents and 974 cents. 
Night meals are to be taken between 11 p.m. 
and midnight, ship supplying good meals or 
paying the cost thereof. 

The shipliners agree to put up a bond of 
$500 as guarantee for due performance of this 
agreement; to supply necessary men to perform 
the work of shipliners. : oan 

Bonds will be applied in payment of judg- 
ments or orders of any court in Quebec in 
favour of the other party. On expiration of 
agreement, bonds will be cancelled and returned, 
less amount paid hereunder. 


IN CANADA IN APRIL, 1927 


and with April, 1926; in Winnipeg there was 
a gain in the first comparison and a loss in} 
the second, while Toronto and Vancouver | 
showed reductions in both comparisons. Of 

the smaller centres, Halifax, Fredericton, Que- 

bec, Shawinigan Falls, Three Rivers, Chatham, 

Fort William, Galt, Guelph, London, Niagara 

Falls, Oshawa, Ottawa, Owen Sound, Peter- 
borough, Stratford, Sarnia, the townships of 

York, Ford, Sandwich, St. Boniface, Moose 

Jaw, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, 

Lethbridge, Nanaimo, New Westminster and 

North Vancouver reported increased in the 
value of the permits issued as compared with 

March, 1927, and April, 1926. 


Cumulative Record for the First Four 
Months, 1927—The following table gives the 
value of the building authorized by 63 cities 
during April and in the first four months of 
each year since 1920. The average index 
numbers of wholesale prices of building ma- 
terials in the first four months of the same 
years are also given (1913100). 


| 


Average 
Value of Permits issued | indexes of 


wholesale 

Yeu te 

“7, In First | materials 
In April | four months! in first 

four months 

$18,512,196] $43,366,274 147-2 
, 044,499] 41,538,073 152-0 
15,482,383] 35,463,398 154-0 
13,689,101} 31,737,100 166-5 
19,530, , 008, 165-3 
5,833,688] 34,513,861 160-7 
13,500,360} 27,069,872 204-6 
15,648,915} 34,558,901 213-4 


The aggregate for the first four months of 
this year was thus 4.4 per cent greater than 
in 1926, the previous high level of the record, 
while the average index number of wholesale 
prices of building materials continued to be 
lower than in any other year since 1920. ; 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 63 cities during 
April and March, 1927, and April, 1926. The 
35 cities for which records are available since 
1910 are marked with asterisks. 
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ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY 63 CITIES 


op SES Be ee Se ea a 2 es Se ee ea 
ee ee 


Cities April 1927 | March 1927] April 1926 Cities April 1927 | March 1927] April 1926 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
\ : Ontario—Con. 

P.E.1.-Charlottetown. Nil Nil Nil Sault Ste. Marie.... 88,503 40,750 52,935 
Nova Scotia.......... 400,320 37,739 84,566 SLOVOMGO « stec.cis.o.sie¥ 0-3 2,207,632 | 2,261,313 2,466, 160 

PE aMiaxi ke. ot 372,220 32,117 26,995 York and East 
New Glasgow....... 700 Nil 150 York Townships.. 754, 625 508,050 556,365 
MSMONOY ces ad- «nate 27,400 5, 622 57,421 Wolland2ts . Sitieces 60,040 98,455 122,114 
New Brunswick Ses 111,400 112,010 97,205 SWindsOrsjihes dacstes 634,515 822,315 969, 308 
Fredericton......... 79,500 Nil 3,300 Mord gids daaiesiseieaig 171,840 85,115 162,175 
*Moncton............ 22,275 85, 020 52,505 Riverside........... 33,915 74,625 55, 450 
PSG Tohbn..26 3 o8.. 2 9,625 26,990 41,400 Sandwich........... 428,700 115,515 863,025 
Quebec............... 5,422,969 | 2,212,146 | 3,273,384 Walkerville......... 96, 000 222,000 144, 000 
' *Montreal—*Maison- Woodstock......... 4,521 27,360 8,809 
MOUVE) oie cscees. 2,061, 253 1,218,720 | 1,942,197 Manitoba............ 1,251,073 598,270-| 5,301, 630 
*Quebec............. 2,546, 699 510, 206 358, 237 *BrandOnens dacsapiedts 610 25,800 6,572 
Shawinigan Falls.... 44,040 23,765 28,125 St. Boniface........ 53,763 25,420 33,708 
*Sherbrooke......... 112,025 27,705 147,000 *Winnipeg............ 1,196,700 547,050 | 5,261,350 
*Three Rivers....... 425,300 271,825 174, 675 Saskatchewan....... 827,340 281,305 . 816, 245 
*Westmount......... 233, 652 159,925 623,150 *Moose Jaw.......... 273,100 9,445 22,525 
Ontario...........:.. 8,225, 993 6,051, 411 6, 741, 994 PRegina....cssecdsece 283,170 121,205 550, 815 
Belleville........... 24,045 7,450 203,490 *Saskatoon.......... 271,070 150, 655 242,905 
BBYanWOrd. ccs... 22,320 33,895 10,425 Alberta............... 553,758 216,633 306, 921 
Chatham........... 75,899 35,600 37,155 "Calgary .iwseteus sees 292,192 119,013 131, 966 
*Fort William........ 71,940 24, 960 55,220 *Edmonton.......... 221,935 82,750 153,710 
OES 7 een 934, 000 28,840 54,320 Lethbridge......... 38, 940 11,035 10,915 
SGuelplie 2. ons cislasiee's 78,360 54,981 32,705 Medicine Hat....... 691 3, 835 10,330 
SRST GON 05:0 arsi0/a.co's 371,4 377,500 343,450 British Columbia....} 1,719,343 | 2,139,363 | 2,422,554 
ARTES TOW 5, «0:3 0:0: 55001 11,617 24,734 59, 049 Kamloops.......... 12,985 35,274 10,313 
*Kitchener........... 136,478 39,649 | 160,242 Nanaimo........... 14,585 3,290 7,450 
PHONGOM Ge. oe ce oos 403, 460 224,755 246,945 *New Westminster... 177,450 127,460 90, 305 
Niagara Falls....... 298, 163 197,038 120,150 Prince Rupert....... 18, 800 6,550 22,650 
RTI SW Eee aie cist sesso 518, 065 225,150 11,975 *Vancouver.......... 735, 731 875, 835 1,461,080 
POULAW Es asciieccviecac 300,030 244,275 176,715 Point Grey......... 464,460 766,870 569, 950 
Owen Sound........ 238,000 22,075 3,450 North Vancouver... 51,495 28,464 42,860 
*Peterborough....... 35,915 9,310 14,730 South Vancouver.... 129, 048 119, 900 145, 850 
Port Arthurs. tJ... 51,704 42,380 85, 938 Victoria... SNe... 114, 844 175,720 72,096 

SBtratford) 5.2. .0.0<I6 66, 870 15,555 53,482 Hi 
“St. Catharines...... 36,536 82,284 86,520 Total—63 Cities...... 18,512,196 | 11,646,227 | 19,044,499 
ft, PHOmMAS......... 21,425 6,540 30,410 

SEA GCEENS * ie Aan ee 99,475 96,292 55,312 *Total—35 cities..... 13,827,453 | 8,837,509 | 16,208,113 


*The 35 cities for which records are available 1910 since are marked with asterisks, 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


’ | ‘HE Department has recently received in- any time and from time to time determine for 


- . : the purposes of this contract, what are the cur- 
formation regarding certain eontnac = Trenton fat and reasonable rates of wages and 
executed by the Government of Canada which the current or fair and reasonable hours, and 
included among their provisions the fair wages may from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, 
conditions sanctioned by Order in Council for or vary any such decision, provided that his 


‘ : determination and any amendment or variation 
_the protection of the labour to be employed. shall not be operative prior to the period of 


The contracts (Group “A”) awarded in con- three months immediately preceding the date 
nection with the work of construction contain thereof. 


the general fair wages clause, which is as fol- Three of the contracts above mentioned 


lows :— contained schedules of rates and hours based 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons (, the current standards of the district in 
who perform labour in the construction of the 


“-work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such these respects. These schedules are given be- 
wages as are generally accepted as current low. ; 
from time to time during the continuance of A statement was also received as to supplies 
the poneeect, Jor ent ST eeeentiied ordered by the Post Office Department sub- 
district ii ic e work is be : a 3 
for character or class of work in which they ject to the regulations for the suppressing of 
are respectively engaged, and if there be no the sweating system and the securing of fair 
current rates in such district, then fair and_ wages, etc. 


reasonable rates, and shall work such hours as The general labour conditions sanctioned by 


: ustomary in the trade, in the district 5 ffl ‘if : 
: ahtre the week is carried on, or if there be the Fair Wages Order in Council are as fol 


“no custom of the trade as respects hours in the lows:— ’ : ‘ 

SE intrict, then fair and reasonable hours, unless | Where there are special circumstances which 
for the protection of life and property, or for in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 

other cause shown to the satisfaction of the make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
“Minister of Labour, longer hours of service decide what are the current or fair and reason- 

sare required. The Minister of Labour may at able rates of wages for overtime, and what is 
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the proper classification of any work for the 
purposes of wages and_ hours. Immediately 
upon receipt of notice of any decision of the 
Minister of Labour hereunder the contractor 
shall adjust the wages and hours and classifica- 
tion of work so as to give effect to such de- 
cision. In case the Contractor shall fail so to 
do, or to pay to any employee or employees for 
any services performed or for ‘any hours of 
labour, wages according to the rates fixed 
therefor by the Minister of Labour, the Min- 
ister of Labour may authorize and direct the 
Minister to pay any such wages at the rates so 
fixed and to deduct the amount thereof from 
any moneys owing by the Government to the 
Contractor and any such payment shall for all 
purposes as between the Contractor and the 
Government be deemed and taken to be pay- 
ment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing, exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


2. The Contractor shall post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
auented by the workmen, the Fair Wages 
Clause or Schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed, also 
any decision of the Minister of Labour under 
the preceding paragraph. 

38. The Contractor shall keep proper books 
and records showing the names, trades, and 
addresses of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, and the books or documents con- 
taining such record shall be open for inspection 
by the Fair Wage Officers of the Government. 
at any time it may be expedient to the Minis- 
ter of Labour to have the same inspected. 


4. The Contractor shall not be entitled to 
payment of any money which would otherwise 
be payable under the terms of the contract in 
respect of work and labour performed in the 
execution of the contract unless and until he 
shall have filed with the Minister in support 
of his claim for payment a statement attested 
by statutory declaration, showing (1) the rates 
of wages and hours of labour of the various 
classes of workmen employed in the execution 
of the contract; (2) whether any wages in 
respect of the said work and labour remain in 
arrears; (3) that all the labour conditions of 
the contract have been duly complied with; or, 
in the event of notice from the Minister of 
Labour of claims for wages, until the same are 
adjusted. The Contractor shall also from time 
to time furnish the Minister such further de- 
tailed information and evidence as the Minis- 
ter may deem necessary in order to satisfy him 
that the conditions herein contained to secure 
the payment of fair wages have been complied 
with, and that the workmen so employed as 
aforesaid upon the portion of the work in 
respect of which payment is demanded have 
been paid in full. 


5. In the event of default being made in 
payment of any money owing in respect of 


Trad’ or Class of Labour | wages not 


wages of any workmen employed on the said | 
work and if a claim therefor is filed in the | 
office of the Minister and proof thereof satis- 
factory to the Minister is furnished, the said 
Minister may pay such claim out of the moneys 
at any time payable by His Majesty under 
said contract and the amounts so paid shall be 
deemed payments to the Contractor. : 


6. These conditions shall extend and apply to 
moneys payable for the use or hire of horses 
or teams, and the persons entitled to payments 
for the use or hire of horses or teams shall 
have the like rights in respect of moneys so 
owing them as if such moneys were payable 
to them in respect of wages. , 

7. With a view to the avoidance of any — 
abuses which might arise from the sub-letting 
of contracts it shall be understood that sub- 
letting other than such as may be customary 
in the trades concerned is prohibited unless the 
approval of the Minister is obtained; sub- 
contractors shall be bound in all cases to con- 
form to the conditions of the main contract, 
and the main Contractor shall be held respon- 
sible for strict adherence to all contract con- 
ditions on the part of sub-contractor; the con- 
tract shall not, nor shall any portion thereof 
be transferred without the written permission 
of the Minister; no portion of the work to be- 
performed shall be done at the homes of the- 
workmen. 

8. Ali workmen employed upon the work 
comprehended in and to be executed pursuant. 
to the said contract shall be residents of Can- 
ada, unless the Minister is of opinion that 
Canadian labour is not available or that other — 
special circumstances exist which render it 
contrary to the public interest to enforce this. 
provision. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WorkKS 


Contracts (Group “A”) containing schedule of 
wages and hours 


Construction of a dyke at Annieville Bar, 
Fraser River, New Westminster, B.C. Name 
of contractor, William Greenlees, Vancouver,. 
B.C. Date of contract, April 26, 1927. Amount. 
of contract, unit prices, approximate expendi-- 
ture, $50,278.54. 


Rates of 
Hours Hours 
less than | per day | per week 


$ — 
Pile driver foreman... ar} 50 # 8 44 
Pile driver engineer... 8 50 8 44 
Pile driver fireman. 7 50 8 44 
Pile driverman........ 7 50 8 44 
Pile driver boommen..... 7 50 8 44 
Derrick engineer.......... 8 50 8 44 
Derrickman.............. 7 50 8 44 
BYNigengeies.. osc etene. 7 50 8 44 
Labourers................ tee hour 8 44 


Construction of the Fourth Section of the. 
North Jetty at Steveston, to extend existing 
Jetty 2,000 feet in a westerly direction towards 
the Gulf of Georgia, mouth of Fraser River, 
District of New Westminster, B.C. Name of- 


as 
“ r 
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contractors, The Vancouver Pile Driving and 
Contracting Company, Limited, of Vancouver, 
B.C. Date of contract, April 27, 1927.. Amount 
of contract, unit prices, approximate expendi- 
ture, $31,505. 


Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour | wages not Hours Hours 
, ess than per day | per week 
$ cts 

3 per day 
Pile driver foreman....... 50 8 44 
Pile driver engineer....... 8 50 8 44 
Pile driver fireman....... 7 50 8 dt 
Pile driverman........... 7 50 8 44 
Pile driver boommen..... 7 50 8 44 
RUPIGNTOLS 655 Kl. ccc cu. «0 7 50 8 44 
MOADOULCIS:.. 2... ssc ena 45c. per hour 8 44 


Reconstruction of verandah, ete., at Rideau 
Hall, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Hdouard Monette, Ottawa, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, May 20, 1927. Amount of contract, 


$3,150. 

Rates of 

Trade or Class of Labour | wages not Hours Hours 
lessthan | per day | per week 
$ cts. 

per hour 
Marble and tile setters.... 1 00 8 44 
arpenters.....cs.0sssss000 75 8 44 
Cement finishers.......... 75 8 44 
Sheet meta] workers...... 83 8 44 
PINGETS 2s cee ee eee 65 8 44 
Concrete workers......... 45 8 48 
PEXCA VALOIS 5. «215%. se gus-ei6 1s, 45 8 48 
Labourers (unskilled)..... 45 8 48 
Carters (team and wagon) 1 00 8 48 


Construction of a clock vault at the 
Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, Ont. Names 
of contractors, Robert Taylor and James 
Lackey of Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
May 2, 1927. Amount of contract, $3,716. 

_ Extension to wharf at Cap de le Madeleine, 
Champlain county, P.Q. Name of contract- 
ors, Munn & Shea, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, May 14, 1927. Amount of 
contract, unit prices, approximate expenditure, 
$110,942. 

Docking, cleaning, painting and repairing 
dredge P.W.D., No. 303, Fruhling. Name of 
contractors, B.C. Marine Engineers and Ship- 
builders, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, April 26, 1927. Amount of contract, 
$12,989. 

Construction in concrete of the actual crib 
protection wall down stream from Victoria 
bridge at St. Lambert, Chambly county, P.Q. 
Name of contractor, Hormidas Gravel, St. 
Lambert, P.Q. Date of contract, May 17, 
1927. Amount of contract, unit prices. Ap- 
proximate expendiutre, $19,216.50. 
Dredging area in front of ferry dock at 
Prescott, Ont. Name of contractors, The 


ay ers 
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Randolphe Macdonald Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, April 27, 
1927. Amount of contract, approximate ex- 
penditure, $12,460. 

Dredging at Canadian National Railways 
pier, Robin Jones and Whitman’s piers, Lun- 
enburg, N.S. Name of contractors, Beacon 
Dredging Company, Limited, Halifax, NS. 
Date of contract, April 29, 1927. Amount of 
contract, approximate expenditure, $9,394. 

Dredging area No. 1 at Main channel and 
area No. 2 in front of A.P.W. Pulp and Power 
Company’s wharf at Sheet Harbour, N.S. 
Name of contractors, the Halifax Dredging 
Company, Limited, Halifax, N.S. Date of 
contract, May 19, 1927. Amount of contract, 
approximate expenditure, $20,266. 

Dredging at Sorel Harbour, P.Q., areas A 
B. C. Name of contractors, Les Chantiers 
Manseau of Sorel, P.Q. Date of contract, 
May 5, 1927. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mate expenditure, $78,630. 

Repairs to boiler of tug Storm King. Name 
of contractors, Alex. McKay Company, Lim- 
ited, Quebec city, P.Q. Date of contract, 
April 25, 1927. Amount of contract, $5,470. 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in April, 1927, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department, under contracts 
which are subject to the Fair Wages policy: 


Nature of Orders Amount 
of Orders 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other 

hand stamps and brass crown seals..........-- $ 658 79 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 156 28 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, 

OBO sissies ce Ginarqees oa Be a wight eed it. aged Cats 14,346 84 
Stamping pads, ink, e6G..cc.aaevie ciate gis cvv.c oe e.s.0)3 317 15 
Bag fittingsset iad iste. Gea items Gee -eSetee . Seba 22,016 03 
etter PouGhes apc... jan eaays ae ae clits Se ora sie 2,115 00 
Cotton duck mail bagging..................... 3,053 31 
Scalesiics rotates diate.< ci) oSiawls aietcle. 4 Wat leis} ofeieis) Jai 47 40 


The total number of cases of poisoning, 
anthrax, and epitheliomatous and chrome ul- 
ceration in Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, reported during April, 1927, under the 
Factory and Workshop Act or under the Lead 
Paint (Protection against Poisoning) Act, 1926, 
was 67. Twelve deaths were reported during 
the month, seven due to epitheliomatous ul- 
ceration, four due to lead poisoning and one 
due to anthrax. In addition one case of lead 
poisoning among house plumbers come to the 
knowledge of the Home Office during April, 
but notification of these cases is not obliga- 
tory. ; 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, MAY, 1927 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


Palas weekly family budget in terms of re- 

‘ tail prices was again slightly lower in 
May. due mainly to seasonal changes, while 
the index number of wholesale prices con- 
structed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was substantially higher, due mainly to higher 
prices for grains, flour and potatoes. 


In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods, for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities was $10.76 at the 
beginning of May, as compared with $10.80 
for April; $11.29 for May, 1926; $10.48 for 
May, 1925; $9.89 for May, 1924; $10.36 for 
May, 1923; $10.22 for May, 1922; $12.25 for 
May, 1921; $16.65 for May, 1920; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $12.66 for May, 1918; 
and $7.43 for May, 1914. Besides seasonal de- 
clines in the prices of eggs, milk and butter 
there were less important declines in the prices 
of beans, evaporated apples, salt pork, lard, 
and potatoes. Prices of beef were substan- 
tially higher, while less important advances 
occurred in the prices of mutton, fresh pork 
and bacon. Including the cost of fuel and 
rent with that of foods, the total budget aver- 
aged $20.95 at the beginning of May, as com- 
pared with $21.02 for April; $21.54 for May, 
1926; $20.72 for May, 1925; $20.24 for May, 
1924; $20.90 for May, 1923; $20.57 for May, 
1922; $22.84 for May, 1921; $26.44 for May, 
1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $20.09 


for May, 1918; and $14.21 for May, 1914. Fuel 


- was again slightly lower, due to declines in 
the prices of anthracite coal. Changes in rent 
were practically negligible. 


In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


based upon the average prices of 236 commodi- 


ties in 1913 as 100, and weighted according 
to the commercial importance of the commodi- 


, _ ties, was substantially higher at 151.9 for 


_ May, as compared with 148.5 for April; 157.0 


for May, 1926; 158.8 for May, 1925; 150.6 


for May, 1924; 155.2 for May, 1923; 153.9 


4 “4 for May, 1922; 170.5 for May, 1921; 256.7 for 


_ May, 1920 (the peak); 201.4 for May, 1919; 
and 194.6 for May, 1918. Forty-eight prices 
_ quotations were higher, fifty were lower and 


In the grouping according to chief compon- 
ent materials two of the eight main groups 
advanced, while four declined and two were 
practically unchanged. The Vegetables and 
their Products group and the Fibres, Textiles 
and Textile Products group were both higher, 


_ one hundred and thirty-eight were unchanged. 


the former due to much higher prices fort 
grains, flour and potatoes, and the latter main-. 
ly because of higher prices for cotton. The! 
groups which declined were: the Animals: 
and their Products group, higher prices for 
cattle, beef, and eggs being more than offset 
by declines in the prices of hogs, sheep, 
mutton, mess pork, milk and butter; the Non- 
Ferrous Metals group, due to lower prices for 
silver, lead, tin, spelter, solder and antimony; 
the Non-Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 
ducts group, due to lower prices for gasoline 
and coal oil; and the Chemicals and Allied 
Products group. The Iron and its ier 
group and the Wood and Wood Products 
group were practically unchanged. 


In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods advanced, declines in the price 
of milk, butter, cheese, boots, gasoline and coa 
oil being more than offset by higher prices fo 
flour, beef, fowl, sugar, and potatoes. Pro- 
ducers’ goods also advanced. Materials for 
the textile and clothing industries, for the fur 
industry, for the meat packing industries. for 
the milling and other industries, as well as 
miscellaneous producers’ materials, were con= 
siderably higher; while materials for the len- 
ther industry, for the metal working indus- 
tries and for the chemical using industries 
were somewhat lower. 


In the grouping according to origin raw or 
partly manufactured goods were higher, lower 
levels for hogs, sheep, milk and non-ferrous 
metals being more than offset by higher prices 
for grains, raw sugar, potatoes, cattle, beef 
and cotton. Fully or chiefly manufactured 
goods were unchanged, advances in the prices 
of flour, sugar, and linseed oil being offset by 
declines in the prices of butter, cheese, gaso- 
line, coal oil and non-ferrous metal products. 
Domestic farm products, articles of marine 
origin, and articles of mineral origin showed 
little change. 


Professor Michell’s index number of whole- 
sale prices of forty articles, with prices dur- 
ing 1900-1909 as 100, was substantially higher 
at 170.6 for May, as compared with 163.8 for 
April; 176.9 for May, 1926; 270.2 for May, 
1920; and 115.4 for May, 1914. The index 
of food stuffs advanced sharply, due to higher 
prices for beef, mutton, fish, cheese, sugar, 
flour, tapioca, potatoes and eggs. The index 
of manufacturers’ goods was slightly higher, 
due to higher prices for cotton, hides, silver 
and rubber. 
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HXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 


PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the pricey 
of 236 commodities, price levels in 1913 being 
taken as the base, that is equal to 100, the 
figures being weighted according to the com- 
mercial and industrial importance of each 
article included. The index number has been 
calculated by years back to 1890, being 
unweighted, however, for the period of 1890 to 
1913 and has been calculated by months from 
1919 to date for all groupings and from 1913 
to date for the principal grouping. Summary 
tables of the Bureau’s index number may be 
found in the supplement to the LaBour GazEerTTr 
for January, 1925, January, 1926, and in greater 
detail in the Report on “Prices and Price 
Indexes 1913-24,” issued by the Bureau. A 
description of the methods used in the .con- 
struction of the index number appears in the 
Lasovur Gazerre for June, 1923.. 

The accompanying table gives the index 
numbers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by the principal groups in the three methods of 
classification and with those of the classification 
according to purpose or use in detail for the 
current month and for certain preceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 

the prices at the beginning of May of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent for six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality, for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and _ to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. ; 
Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures 
during this period being secured at the middle 
‘of each month by the correspondents of the 
Lazour Gazerte resident in each locality from 
dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 
the table contained a list of only the twenty- 
nine foods included in the family budget, with 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. 
In 1915 when monthly publication of the budget 
of the Lasour GAZETTE was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and 
in 1920 the list of foods and groceries was still 
further extended to include over 100 items. 
Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform arades for the various cities from 
jmonth to month. 
Re Gitghiargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provision for its manufacture and sale since 
917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired 
at the end of February, 1924. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts’ extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern 
conveniences. 


The weekly budget of a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal. 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lazour Gazerrr 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similiarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of 
anarticle heavily weighted for this purpose 
rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase (or 
decrease) in food prices so indicated is 
exaggerated, and this should be taken into 
account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and 
lighting the quantities are estimated on a 
similar principle, anthracite coal being used 
chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft coal and 
wood in the western provinces, while no allow- 
ance is made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value 
of the various fuels. It was estimated, when 
the budget was first published in 1912 in the 
report on wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, 
that these calculations represented from sixty 
to eighty per cent of the expenditures of an 
ordinary family, according to the total income. 
For the average family of five the expenditure 
on these items of food, fuel, light and rent 
would be perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. 


While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On the 
other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, ete., 
but more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, 
ete., so that comparative expenditure would be 
little changed. 


Index Number of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

In March, 1921, the Department published 

in the Lasour Gazette a table of percentages 

of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 

a tentative cost of living index number, using 

the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
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the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 has been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerre for January on 
Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gives figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1927* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 


Fuel 
=_ Food | and | Rent |Cloth | Sund- |Items* 
Light ing ries 

Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dee. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 09 95 13 122 124 
Dee. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918 181 139 ill 147 159 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919 187 129 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920 218 157 124 251 167 192 
June 1920 231 168 137 251 170 200 
Sept. 1920 217 189 138 232 173 
Dec, 1920.... 202 200 142 232 176 191 
Mar. 1921 180 191 142 193 176 175 
June 1921 152 179 149 193 176 166 
Sept. 1921 161 174 149 177 176 166 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 176 162 
Mar. 1922 169 151 165 176 158 
June 139 167 154 165 176 156 
Sept. 1922 140 119 155 162 176 157 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 176 158 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 175 160 
June 1928 139 169 158 163 175 157 
Sept. 1923 142 171 158 164 174 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 174 159 
Mar. 1924 144 169 158 160 173 157 
June 1924 134 163 158 160 173 153 
Sept. 1924 140 163 158 159 171 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 171 156 
Mar. 1925 146 162 158 160 170 157 
June 1925 142 159 158 160 170 155 
Sept. 1925 147 60 158 159 169 157 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 168 
Mar. 1926 156 166 158 157 168 160 
June 1926 151 162 156 157 168 157 
Sept. 1926 149 160 156 156 167 156 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 156 167 157 
Jan. 1927 1 161. 156 156 167 158 
Feb. 1927.... 153 161 156 156 167 158 
Mar, 1927.... 151 161 156 156 167 157 
April, 1927... 147 160 156 154 167 


155 
May, 1927..,| 147 159 156 154 167 155 


he figures for He items’”’ were calculated by givin ee 
follonin weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; 
183%; Clothing 183%; Sundries 20%. 
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inclusive. Figures are now available also 
March and September each year snee fe 
and the accompanying table gives fig for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, 
quarterly figures 1918 to 1926, and monthly 
figures for 1927. As stated in the above 
mentioned supplement the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the — 
other groups the percentage changes in the ~ 
prices of each article have been weighted ~ 
according to workingmen’s average family — 
consumption, and in the fuel and light group, © 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1928, 79.5; 1924, 79.2; 
1925, 75.6; 1926, 75.6. 

The above figures were arrived at by 
converting to the base of 1913 as 100, an 
index number of electric current costs from 
1900 to 1913 constructed for the Board of 
Inquiry into the cost of living in Canada, 
1914-15 (Report, Vol. 2, page 318) and bring- 
ing the figures down to 1925. The figures 
are unweighted. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has recently issued an index number 
of electric current rates for household con- 
sumption as follows: 1928, 73.8; 1924, 72.2; 
1925, 69.9; 1926, 68.7. This index number is 
weighted according to consumption in each 
citv. When the above index number, 1900- 
1925, in weighted according to population in 
each city covered for the years 1923, 1924, 
1925 and 1926, the figures are substantially 
the same as those recently issued by the 
Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates. 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1925 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98.2; 1915, 98.0; 1916, 96.2; 1917,. 
100.8; 1918, 107.5; 1919, 111.4; 1920, 125.6; 
1921, 144.4; 1922, 141.4; 1923, 136.2; 1924,. 
135.1; 1925, 132.0. Natural gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 102.3; 1915, 105.0; 1916, 105.0; 1917, 
108.2; 1918, 104.8; 1919, 114.0; 1920, 126.2; 
1921, 135.1; 1922, 158.9; 1928, 158.6; 1924, 
156.8; 1925, 175.3. For the years 1900 to 1913: 
two index numbers of gas costs, calculated for 
the Cost of Living Inquiry in 1914-1915, 
have been averaged and converted to the bane 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADAt e 


©. Quan-| (f) | (7) May| May| May| May| May| May| May] May| May] May] May| May] Apr.| Ma: 
Commodities | tity |1900| 1905 1914 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 1929 1923 1924 1925 1926. 1927 1927 
+. f C.. | Scr Cole Ge at Cr een lec. 120 |) oo hl domes ieo= Yl ie) | <c. CH. 
Beef, sirloin... . 2 Tbs. 27-2) 30-4 48-2) 50-2} 61-2] 73-4] 79-4] 78-6] 71-2] 59-6] 56-0] 56-8] 58-6] 58-8] 59-6| 63-6 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 * 19-6] 24-6 32-4] 34-0} 48-0) 52-6] 55-6) 50-4] 43-6] 33-4] 30-2] 30-2] 31-6] 32-0] 33-0] 35-8 
‘Veal, shoulder.} 1 z 10-0] 11-3 17-1| 16-4] 22-5) 27-4] 27-6] 26-4] 23-0] 19-0] 17-9] 17-3] 17-9] 18-8] 20-2! 20-0 
Mutton, roast 1 ¥ 11-8] 12-2 20-8} 23-3} 28-2) 34-9] 36-7| 36-2] 31-8] 28-7] 27-6) 28-3] 29-6] 30-4] 29-7] 30-3 
orks legs. ..5.. 1 3 12-2) 13-1 19-9] 21-8} 29-3] 37-1] 38-6] 39-1] 33-6] 30-0] 26-1] 23-2] 28-4] 29-7] 28-5] 28-8 
Pork, salt... 2 21-8} 25-0 37-0} 36-8) 55-6] 68-4] 71-0] 71-6] 65-0} 52-2) 50-4) 44-8] 51-4) 55-4] 54-0] 53-6 
Bacon, break- 

Sb echfec ties oil 1 a 15-4] 17-8 25-7| 28-4) 37-3] 50-0) 52-6) 54-4] 51-4] 40-8] 39-1] 32-1] 38-6] 42-0] 39-6] 39-8 
Lard, pure...... 2 26-2) 28-2 37-2] 39-0} 60-2] 72-0} 75-2] 77-0] 50-6] 44-0] 45-2] 41-6] 49-0] 49-2] 44-2] 43-8 
Eggs, fresh..... aha 25-7) 30-0 25-8} 26-2! 40-8] 43-9) 51-4] 55-0} 36-5] 32-7] 33-4] 29-5] 34-0} 34-9] 38-0] 35-1 
Eggs, storage...| 1 20-2) 23-4 25-1) 24-4) 34-5] 34-8] 42-7] 48-3] 83-4] 80-5) 30-6] 25-8) 30-3] 31-0] 34-5] 31-7 

eM ah. oct, 6qts.|/36-6] 39-6 53-4] 51-0) 60-0} 72-0} 81-0} 90-0} 86-4] 72-6] 69-6) 71-4) 71-4] 70-8] 72-6] 70-8 
_ Butter, dairy...| 21bs.}44-2] 49-4 55-2) 64-2) 85-6) 96-2/113-0}131-0}102-8} 77-4] 80-2) 72-2] 73-6] 80-0] 88-2! 87-8 
- ig ag cream- 
a ig 25-5 27-7 +9] 32-7) 36-8] 47-7| 53-4) 63-6} 72-5] 59-2) 45-5] 44-4) 40-4] 40-9] 43-6] 49-6] 49-1 
a fe, a old.. 1 “ |16-1] 17-6 +5) 21-4) 25-1] 34-1) 33-1) 36-9] 40-2] 39-6] 30-7/§34+6]§30-0)/§31-5|§32-11§30-8/§30-°8 
re Cheese, new. 1 “ |14-6] 15-7 +1] 19-8] 23-8] 31-7) 30-3) 34-9) 37-8] 37-9] 27-91§34-6]§30-0/§31-5|§32-1/§30-8/§30-8 
é Ly cis tc Ee “ 155-5] 58-5 -5) 64-5) 70-5)111-0/117-0)117-0)138-0)124-5/105-0/100-5|100-5)118-5}114-0}114-0}114-0 
- Flour, or ie « 125-0) 28-0 32-0] 32-0] 37-0) 77-0] 68-0) 67-0] 80-0} 64-0) 49-0/§45-0)§41-0/§58-0/§53-0/§52-0/§52-0 
Rolled oats.. 8 © 118-0] 19-5 22-0} 21-5] 23-5) 80-5) 40-0) 37:0) 41-5) 31-0} 27-5) 27-5) 27-0] 30-5] 29-0} 30-0) 30-0 
ERIC O St se Siac.c.s « 2 “ 110-4} 10-6 11-4] 11-6} 13-0} 14-6] 22-0) 24-2] 34-2] 21-6} 19-0/§20-6]§21-0/§21-6/§22-0)§21-8/§21-8 
goae ond: 2 “ | 8-6) 9-4 12-4] 12-0} 19-2} 29-0} 34-2) 23-8] 23-8) 18-0} 17-6) 17-4] 16-8 “6 16-8] 16-2 
picked........ 
Apples, evapor- 
a BILOOs bier 6-5 1 “ | 9-9) 7-7| 11-5] 12-0] 12-9] 14-3] 15-3] 22-4] 22-9] 29-2) 21-4) 23-5] 20-3] 19-4] 20-7] 20-1] 19-7} 19-3 
_ Prunes,medium| 1 “ |11-5)° 9-6} 9-9] 11-9] 12-2] 12-9] 14-8] 17-7] 20-3} 27-6) 19-2] 19-2] 18-6) 16-0} 15-4] 15-8] 14-9] 14-8 
: Sugar, ‘granulat- 
E BO he tava « 4 “ |21-6) 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 22-0) 37-2) 40-0) 48-2] 47-6] 86-8] 50-8] 32-0) 51-2) 46-4] 34-8] 31-6] 33-6] 33-6 
fa Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ {10-0} 9-8} 10-3] 11-0} 10-2] 17-0) 18-6) 20-2) 22-2} 40-8] 24-0] 15-2) 24-4) 22-2) 16-6] 15-0] 15-8) 15-8 
" Tea, black...... “ | 8-2! 8-3] 8-7] 8-9] 9-1} 9:8] 11-4] 14-2] 15-7] 16-5} 14-0] 13-6]§16-4/§17-4|§17-9]§18-0/§18-0/§17-9 
Tea, green “ 1 8-7) 8-7] 9-1) 9-3] 9-4! 10-3] 11-1] 13-6] 15-9] 17-0} 14-7] 15-2}§16-4/§17-4/§17-9/§18-0)/§18-0/§17-9 
4 OIOG Aton skis « | 8-6] 8-8! 8-9} 9-4] 9-4] 9-9] 10-1] 10-7] 12-5} 15-1] 14-1] 12-9] 18-5} 13-7) 15-1] 15-4) 15-3) 15-2 
= Potatoes....... 2 pks|24-1] 28-0) 30-3] 36-0} 48-7) 60-5/126-0} 62-0] 65-7/204-9| 41-1] 45-9] 43-0) 55-9) 45-5]119-1) 56-6) 54-9 
megar..,..... #P “7 7 “7 8 +8 8 8 9 -9) 1-0 -9} 1:0 -9} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0) 1-0 
4 sels $ SUleese 1 Sct Sa FS) despre Ser eng a7 Peg meeess tes 
fm All Foods.....:|...... 5-48) 5-96) 6-95] 7-34] 7-43) 8-37)/11-82/12-66/13-53/16-65/12-25/10-22/10-36| 9-89/10.48/11-29]10-80)10-76 
2 Salinices betiecs. 7] sCs ale. k | es f ges mlk Cl Gn in GC: Gail cext fel lee eee 
Starch, laundry| #]b.| 2-9) 3-0 3-2! 3-3] 3-8] 4-7] 4-7] 4-8! 4-6) 4-0] 4-0) 4-1] 4-2) 4-2} 4-1) 4-1 
Coal anthracite |}46 ton|39-5) 45-2 53-2] 53-9] 64-8] 71-5) 78-8] 99-5)112-3/107-5/111-5/105-8/102-8/108-6/104-2)102-5 
~ Coal bitumin- 

DSS GEE cc pee ee « & 131-1! 32-3] 35-0] 38-7| 38-4] 37-9] 50-8! 57-7| 61-6] 70-0| 77-9] 67-8} 72-4] 66-4] 64-0) 63-9] 64-3) 63-9 
Wood, hard..... “ed. |32-5| 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 40-9] 41-6] 51-7] 67-3| 76-9] 79-5] 88-0] 77-7| 79-5| 77-5] 76-7) 77-1| 75-8] 76-0 
Wood, soft...... “ «& 199-6] 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 31-7] 30-1] 37-6] 49-7| 56-3] 60-7] 65-3| 58-0] 59-4| 57-2) 56-2) 56-1) 55-6] 55-6 
Coal oil........ 1 gal.|24-0} 24-5} 24-4) 23-7) 22-4] 23-0] 25-3] 27-1] 28-1] 35-6) 37-9) 31-6) 31-2} 30-7) 30-5} 30-3 31-7} 31-7 
Fus Fan $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

gs ight- 

Saas a 2... [150] 1-63 1-91] 1-87] 1-87] 2-30] 2-73] 3-02] 3-45] 3-81] 3-43] 3-54) 3-38] 3-30) 3-36) 3-32) 3-30 

a $ | $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
BRODG Yas seis cis 50 1 mo..|2-37| 2-89] 4-05| 4-75] 4-88] 4-03] 4-34) 4-65] 5-08! 6-29] 6-73] 6-89] 6-96] 6-93) 6-90] 6-85) 6-85) 6-85 

> $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Bet TOCA... cccsfe ees a 9-37|10-50/12-79|14-02/14-21/14-30]18-50/20-09|21-67/26-44/22-84/20-57/20-90|20-24/20- 72/21 -54|21 -02/20-95 
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682 THE LABOUR GAZETTE 
RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS. GROCERIES, ! UEL AND LIGHTIN 


ow 
ic) 
2 
ce 


ja | ela oe S S £ | 3s 7 
LOCALITY se Nae 8 ral bal eh eae snd nip alhaadiad 
83/8 | 22| 25 | 25 | ve | ge |e | g2 | sa 
my, | 26 ae Go 5 a = a es ss |/f8s5] 3 _— 
Ag|w=| cs ao ha) D 45 ba ae = b= ~OS 4s a3 7 
2") s|s6| 3s 22 | 32 | 83 |ss| 83s) £8 | 33 
a Pa red i Ss a) = io) res is) a a fas] am Oo” ace 
‘ 
cents : 
Dominion (average)......... es 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 59 
1—Sydney..........s20005 60 
2—New Glasgow.......... 0 : 
8—Amherat i. oo. sa eciee he e 5 b 
4 Halifas’. 2h2, 48,82 ue a ‘ 
5—Windsor.......0e.eee00: 64 
B=—TLrurco. 2) nia a/ensisinis s a'erbie olllep seoiaielp lok asa | ocr azese ois ajele fap mince steps lata wleie aie fia, spate. ame Diem: < ae 8 I 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown-| 25-4 |25-6 | 22-3 | 17-2 20 5 { 
New Brunswick (average)...| 31-3 | 24-8 | 23-0 | 17-3 17-2 1.6 
8—Moncton............0+. 28-3 | 22 20 15-8 raced 2 a oe 60-6 
OLStJobit .cchgaste eae 36-1 | 26-1 | 25-7 | 17-1 17 64-5 
10—Fredericton............ 34-7 | 26-7 | 25-8 | 19-8 16-5 61- 
11—Bathurst............4.. 26 24-2 | 20-5 | 16-5 EBs Uae ake Se 60 
Quebec (average)............ 27-3 | 24-1 | 23-8 | 16-2 13-1 24-6 60-5. 
12—Quebec............-008- 28-4 | 25-1 | 23 16-1 13-5 25-2 60-5 
13—Three Rivers........... 29-1 | 26-7 | 28-7 | 18-2 14-4 25-8 62-5 
14—Sherbrooke............ 33-3 | 28-3 | 29 19-5 15-5 25 63 
15Sorel.P., Se .ce ees ee 24-2 | 21-2} 21-5 | 16 10 23-3 60 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 22-8 | 21-3 | 20 14:5 12-6 . 58 
17—St. John’s.............. 23-7 | 23-3 | 23 15 14-3 
18—Thetford Mines......... 22-7 | 19 17 15-7 17-3 . 
19—Montreal............... 32-4 | 27-8 | 29-4 | 15-7 8-7 x 
20 Sect bute dnigece hs « 28-9 | 24-4 | 22-9 | 15-5 12 ; 
Ontario (average)............ 32-6 | 27-0 | 24-4 | 18-3 22-3 41-7 
THAIS «ve /cre'sstae fro Soy 31-4 | 24-8 | 24-7 | 17-1 15-9 43 +3 
22—Brockville............- 35 30 26-7 | 16-2 16-3 40:7 
23—Kingston............0+- 32 25-8 | 24-6 | 18-6 15 40-1 
24—Belleville.............. 31 25-6 | 27-8 | 18-6 22-2 45-5 
25—Peterborough.......... 32-3 | 28 22-4 | 18-9 23-9 37-2 
26—Oshawa.........ceceres 31-2 | 26-4 | 23-2 | 17-8 24-2 44-2 
DierOrilliag . sess cvlees one 84-2 | 29-3 | 24-8 | 19 21-8 40-7 
28—Toronto. d.05.ccssem ae tas 33- 26-3 | 26-1 | 16-7 22-8 43-6 
29—Niagara Falls.......... +2 | 28-7 | 28-7 | 19-5 26-2 . 40-9 
30—St. Catharines.......... . : . 38-3 
81—Hamilton.......,....+..) 34°6-| 27-6 | 27-4 }.19. | 14-8), 22-7) 27 |. 20-7 ]........ . 40-6 
32—Brantford............++ : 39-8 
Bore GBM sc asin state son 9 bhi ROS) OER 2S, be | eos. te LO Ot 2D eee tie tes Oo De BO nt. Earns cies : 44-4 
34—Guelph.........5....05. ; 37-4 
85—Kitchener..............] 31-7 | 27-5 | 22-6 | 20-1] 16-2] 24-6] 35 | 27-7 ]........ 34-3 : 
36—Woodstock............. 37-5 
37—Stratiord. ii... iecsesk.. 38-4 
388—London, ....4..08.%e 00> 38-7 
39—St. Thomas..... ee Binh 36-7 
40—Chatham.............. 37-3 
41—Windsor..... &s 1g «ced 36-9 
42—Sarnia......secscececees 41-4 
43—Owen Sound............ 38-5 
44—North Bay...........65 35-6 . 
45—Budbury......ceceseees : : 1-7 
46—Cobalt...........005 x0 di kl ee eee ae Soo By 
AT=eTimMMinglterecsodseesc. . : . ll 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ : : . 9 
49—Port Arthur............ : . : 66-2 
50—Fort William....... seee] 81-4 | 24-3 | 21 16:7 18-8 . 3 
Manitoba (average).......... 27-8 | 21-6 | 20-9 | 14:8 16-1 28-9 1 
51—Winnipeg........ SPevtee 28-7 | 22-1 | 22-1 | 14-2 15-5 27-5 : . 
62—Brandon.....:....... ..| 26-9 | 21-1 | 19-6 | 15-4 16-7 BO2. |g 2098 te ed 40-8 60 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 31-5 | 24-8 | 22-6 | 17-4 17-9 33-6 45-6 50-4 | 63-4 
53—Regina................, 32-4 | 24-1 | 21-9 | 15-4 dean} Bagi onry)| wee 46-1 | 51-4] 65-9 
54—Prince Albert.......... 28-3 | 23-3 | 21 17:3 17-2 31 50 52-5 61-2 
55—Saskatoon.,............ 30-8 | 24-8 | 22-6 | 17-7 18-4] 34-3 43-1 47-5 | 60-7 
56—Moose Jaw............+ 84-4 | 26-8 | 25-5 | 19 19-7 35-3 43-1 50° 65- 
Alberta (average)............ 82-3 | 25-5 | 23-9 | 18-0 20-1 33-6 39-3 45-4] 56-4 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 34-4 | 26-2 | 27 20°3 22-4 37 42-9 48°5 54-7 
58—Drumbeller.......... | 85 80 25 20 21 413 50 | 56:7 
59—Edmonton......... +ees{ 322 | 23-6 | 24-4 | 16 19-5 38-7 42-6 | 57.1 
OOMCalbirysiiieces sence ses 29-7 | 23-9 | 28-3 | 15-7 19-2 38-1 44-5 59+ 
61—Let erie SPs) 30-4 | 23-6 | 19-8 | 17-8 18-6 85-7] 41:4 | 53-7 
British Columbia (average) .| 36:5 | 29-9 | 27-5 | 20-0 25-4 . 53-3 65° 
O2=SForniey, shtsas «bik oho 80" ft 285 20: Fi 1b De Renee? 2 50-8 | 61-7 
63—Nelson............ e819 46-2 
Ce eal <a a oe 58 
65—New Westminster...... 52°83 
66—Vancouver............. 52-6 
67—Victoria............0.0. 83-5 | 
68—Nanaimo............... 55 
69—Prince Rupert..........]...... 7 


a ne 
a Price per single quart higher. b Adjacent localities 12c to 16c per quart. 
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Eggs Butter 
ig aes Te : 
eo | Be ze) - a iy 6 ae A a g a ze 
2 . . om a 5 
geci|ss.(ge"| &. | bs |ag.| 4. (2a S| fs | fee (S2eu] » | 28] 82 
eae |2is|/Sed| 84 | 88 | 82s) 94 [So-s| BS | SES |ZIS8) & [ees] E 
OG | O-— Soe om au oom om etches as s Oo I'S as) a Ah =tond Be 
See laes|ese| He | By |See [8s [eee] BS | Bes lscse) # | eee] 388 
Ses | mea | ees | BS ge | goa] 8 |gtaea G2 |Feel82na) & |AbB!| Ss 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
20-5| 20-3] 36-9] 21-9] 35-1] 31-7] a1-8] 43-9] 49-4 
17-5| 18-5] 28-9| 22-0] 37-4{ 32-91 w3] 44-2] 1-7 
17-4| 16-1| 31 21-4| 43-1| 40-6] bi2-14| 45 Bi | 1 
17-3} 20 32-4] 20-1] 34-8] 32-6] 12-13] 441] 52 | 2 
17-6} 16 29-8) 20-8} 35-6| 33-3] 9 42-7] 49-4 | 3 
17-2] 18-6] 27-2| 24-6] 41-2] 33-3] a13-3| 41 51-7 | 4 
17-5 | 19 29-8| 24.3} 33-7| 93-51 10 48 54-5 | 5 
17-7| 21 23-4| 21 36-2 | 34-31 10 43-5| 51-8| 6 
URNA Shab steal osteehcael cual 
17-6 . . . Fr 5 a *. . 
18 17-7| 37-7| 21-6] 38-7) 34-2] 10-12] 44-7| 49-71 8 
16-7| 16-8| 35-2] 92-8] 38-5| 34-6| 013-5] 42-7] 49-3 | 9 
he ire ale aa ee 
1 9 : 
21-8 I oaa-e\|, (Sua Sate! by beg-all ae: 11-1 | (ac40-8.|\ Ades 
20 20 33-6 | 29-6| 37-3) 34-5] 12-141 39-7] 44-8 |12 
22-5 | 23-3} 31-7| 23-3] 36-9| 36 197 iat 44-8 |13 
23-3| 18 32-5| 22-6] 35-5| 33-5) all-1| 40-2] 44-8 |14 
25 2 Js. p | 202 33-6) 31-5) 10 |...) 4265 [Is 
Se Sem ie so “igs ar] ans | 85 re 1 i | ait 
ee Veer Stee eared mo ee ig eg poe 43-5 | 45-6 |19 
° re . 4-8 20 
18-3] 25 30-5 | 23-4] 36-4] 33 10 a3) 44-8 
19-7) 19-4] 39-8] a2) 35-2] $-8/ 11-6) 45-5) 49-4] 
m8| 2 | ae] oe | geet 30) | qo | ae | ane (op 
19 oi? 39-8} 20 32-3] 29-2] 10 | 42-1] 45-6 |93 
25 25 30-1| 21 99-7| 27-51 a9 45-4) 40-7 [24 
18 19 36-1| 21-2] 31-2] 28-5] 10 44 | 45-3 [25 
<a Rete: | ae 18 39-6 | 22 B41) 38-5] 12 | 45-4] 48-0 [26 
16:5 | 617-71 |e o96-L he 213i, 20-8 lon... 10-11;5] 48 49-6 127 
17-8| 15-5] 40-9| 20-6) 38-9 | 34-3] 012-5 | 46 49 ies 
25 19-3] 41:1| 20-3| 36-3| 32-5] 12 30 50-8 |28 
ao iP tiga casa hae tote ge | cae 44-81. 50. (31 
i9-4| 17-7) 40.2| 19-7| g28| 32-2| alo-5| 48 49-3 [32 
19-5 |; 20:5: [, 37-4 [e197 by 83-4 Ios... all-8| 47-2) 49-1 |33 
20 22 40-2} 20-7) 36-2) 31-7) 12 45-3) 47-9 [34 
. Te Weebsatt (Cc stgcu ee bo-o bores 10 43-7 | 47-6 |36 
ae Ue GO | Sora P Past base 27 12 45-2 | 49-5 [37 
Fea yaar tay 31-2| 10 ‘47 49-8 138 
17-7| 20 36-6] 20-8) 33-9| 31-2] 10 47 |. 40:8 [38 
07 eae eee coke Meg ed rages [orgs 47-9 | 50-3 |40 
19-7) 24-1] 42-2| 20-5) 30-7 20-4) 12 47 so-8 0 
19 20 45-2] 20-4| 36-9 3] 13 Bag prneort At 
va ie ib tocak nae hen e ee m1 47-7 | 49-2 |43 
ae dele Oe Sago a] |e ieee 4 16 $6.4 rib Bo arog a va 47.4 44 
He Oe ; = gg. 019 43-3] 50-1 |45 
20 18 3a} 23-4 | 43-9 | 3B. 12 43 ae 
21-7] 20 87-8] 25-2) 43-3/ 40 | 15 5206 148 
19-7| 19-5] 33-6] 22 40-6) 37-8) al4-3 |...35...] 58 [47 
20-2| 22-5] 39-5| 21-4] 40-2 6) 13 49-6 [48 
18-7| 17-9| 41-2| 24 89-5 |..ng.eg.| 1B |. i2---| 57 U8 
se ee Pete esas gl Uetgit v ae-b |) t Gal edOet lmscddan 
9: ; : i ‘ : 49-4 |51 
19-5 | 16-7] 30-7] 19:7 oe a2 9 are we ars 
20d Weasia  ogecel |p vase leovei-@ | ©9054 | ialtbdei 489 48-8 | 
reed hse | Mat cae ety el Ur a Reed DE Ml ear 
95 . . SOL Te fetes Ee 8 46-4 55 
24-4) fp -328°9) Wo 5073) | 922-0 40088 BN) Te 30-7 | 49-7 [66 
ote aah 359 22-4] 82-1] 26-2 ae one ee i 
er] Pee 38-7 | 23-1] 29-2] 23-3) 12 | 306] 49-4 [57 
ae Bo} ia] ter] Bal Ma] deel out] fa] ae Be 
Z Ei: o- é : Z 2 39-6 21-5 34-4 28-6 1 p : 1 
cay 24-5] 21 ; 30-5 | 28 10 41-9 | 46-6 |6 
Bs 23 20-4] 38-5] 19-2 j 13-3| 48-6] 52-6 
a 22-5) lyn 22-3)] 1389-9) fe ABA |p oR ee ee Loe 43-9 |62 
OR. 23°38 23-7 | 43-7 ‘ 31-71 30 214-3 | 46-2 50 163 
oH #S Ys 25 23-7 35-3 gare rt 3B 15 50 B46 [64 
Bh: 25 2b epee 20:7} 33-8] 28-3] alf-1| 49-7| 53-2 |65 
. ER rte Ne Se AiR ct te I ta er ot WT ck ee 53-2 (66 
= ; gemeeeea fi 20-B [> 918-81) BBB) gee eo 3 al] 80-7.) 63-7 (67 
oni | 20-8) 207) 87) 283] 30-4] 98 | 018-3] 48-1 5. [68 
eeeog | Mees oo). 928-8). 622-Orfa-04t 23-8 fe 28? 2p 884 | Ten AO“ 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 


ee) > ad : . 
8 | ~~ 2 
H = = 38 35 é. 
| geile | 4 |esela | # | Fs 
, hw on C in] 
Locality os | 3. a. Ha2 |. 3. Bs 2 
o= | “a | SS [Sar] 38 | ds | 88 
63 | Fe | 22 | 32| 28 | s2 | 32 | 
8 | $8 825 | 3 S a J 
sian | a a AS a° |e |e 
cents cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents ' 
: : . 6-0] 10-9] 12-7 16-2 
Dominion (average)...........--.-. 30-8 7-6) 18-4 5-2 : ’ : 17-2 
Nova Scotia (average) .............- 29-8/" 18h) 17-6), 8 Sam Shela ie 18-2 
PSydneyi)... irae cmee ek 30-3 8 17-8 3 5-9 9-8] 14-1 16-9 
2—New Glasgow.............2+++ 29-3 8 16-8 5 ie 4 j 
8—Amberst.......5..20secceceoos 98-1 8 17-7 5-6 ed ge 16-7 
see rlatitades ,. 320. sate otoe seaiee-t 21-8 8 18 5-5 6-4 is 19-3 
B—Windsor......-.-.-sssesese0e0s ie lim ah 8 He pre dig i 9.9) | c-1bed 15-8 
Orin. fo. sna saree Serene te S $ 5 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown........ Sed Pare Mame Ce] rape te eae Ve He 

Bow sre eek (average).......... te ae ps Be a5 43 144 16-2 

OTCTON. .. 6 sees eee ce veer ereee 2 3 v. é 
PMSt: Vober ...4:0.500. 24 paws} 80-9] 8-7). 18-8] 95-2] 5-8) 9-6) 13-0 pt 
10—Fredericton...........++2+.----| 30-6 8-7 | 18 5-3 “ie 11-7 by it 16.5 
Ha Dathurss. ee beeen a g lems seus oe a et 15-4 

AVETALE)........-..- ee ee ee *d s 3 , 

P ieecesber, as PATER A eee 32-9 7-5 | 18 5-5 6 10-9 = 16-2 
18—Three Rivers...............-+- 29-8 6 18 5-5 7 te ie 16-2 
TE Aan At Aad tenga ee a A - ie ee oe ok phy 16-2 
1 Heeb Gerd tibet ure 4 7 = 4 s Z 
16—St. Hyacinthe,..............+: 29-2 5 17-2 4:7 6-5 el Ertyae ol 
17—St. John’s. ...........eeese eee 26-8 5-3] 17-7 4-7 6-7 9-8] 14 15-6 
18—Thetford Mines..............-.| 26°6| _ 6-7] 18-2] 5-7 7 8 te 14-6 
19—Montreal...............0e00es 30-4] 5-3-8] 17-9 5-4 5-7] 10-3] 12- ; 
20 Hulle-44 dogs Shas stag eeee st 29 6-8] 17-4] 5-6 6-4 9-2} 12-2 15-2 

Ontario (average) ................+- 31-0 73] 17-9 4-9 5-8] 1-7] 13-2 ie 

1—Ottawa.....c...ecceceeeee seers 31-1] 7-3-8| 18-6 5-9 6-4] UU-1] 11-4 re 
| 22—Brockville...........000s2000+ 28-8 6-7] 17-6 5-5 5-4] 10-2 ee on 
; 23—Kingston............00.000000> 29 6-7 | 15-5 5-4 5 9-2] 1 re 
2 24—Belleville,............0eeeeeee 30 6-3} 17-1 4-9 hei WE A ; Pe 
25—Peterborough..............0++5 30-1 7-3] 17-4 4-5 5-4] 11-9] 12-2 : ee 
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13-50-14-00 13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 7-50 | 35 15 .| 25-00-35-00] 20-00-25-00)21 
ME SOME Sonne tec C16'000 dl Aeeatoues o11-20 |............| 80-32)/15 18-00-20-00} 12-00-16 -00)22 
12-50 15-00 16-00 11-00 12:00 c14-00 30 10 18-00-25-00} 15-00-20-00)23 
12-50 12-00 13-00 10-00 11-00 10-00 30-32)10 25-00-30-00} 20-00-25 -00|24 
11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 | 33 10. | 20-00-35-00| 15-00-25 -00)25 
12-00 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 13-00 | 27-30)10 |m20.00-35.00]m18.00-25.00)26 
13-00 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 ce7-72 | 30 10 | 18-00-25-00} 13-00-15-00}27 
10-50-11 -50) 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 | 30 8-9] 25-00-40-00) 20-00-25-00)28 
g11-00 fg g g zg z 230 112-5) 25-00-30-00] 18-00-23-00)29 
11-00 g g g g 230 9 | 30-00-35-00} 20-00-25-00/30 
10-50-13 -00) 15-00 15-50 12-00 12-50 12-00 | 25 8 | 25-00-35-00} 18-00-25-00)31 
12-00 15-00 17-00 11-00 13-00 ¢8-348 | 28-30]10 | 25-00-35-00} 15-00-25 -00)32 
10-00-12-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 e12-00 28 12-5 25-00 | 16-00-20-00/33 
9-75-12 -00 15-50 16-50 10-50 11-50 e900 | 27-28110 | 24-00-30-00] 16-00-20-00)34 
10-00-12-00 16-00 18:00 12-00 LAE OD il spec sities e eins 28-30] 8-3] 35-00-40-00] 25-00-30-00/35 
13-00-14-00 12-00 16-00 7-50 12:00 }cl0-67-16-00) 27 10 20-00 15-00 |36 
10-00-13 -00 16-00 17-00: 15-00 16-00 c12-00 28 10 | 30-00-40-00| 19-00-25-00/37 
11-00-12-00).......... GES POONA we ea eretets c11-25 c11-25 | 26-27)14 | 30-00-45-00} 17-00-30-00/38 
10-50-12-00}14.00-15.00}c16-00-20-00]..........[...eeseeeeee c20-00 | 30 {15 | 20-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00/39 
F200) 2 =. piarwteresats C18 -00) 01 > sce sieatels c16-00 e9-00-15-00} 28 12-5] 25-00-30-00} 20-00-25-00/40 
213-50 zg e&g 26-00 g c& g 22-00 Ie&g18-00 |230 |12 | 40-00-50-00) 30-00-35-00)41 
14-00-15-00].......... DB weal ae case ef Svea sts salbtatorite. otis 14-00 | 30-32)15 25-00-35-00} 20-00-30-00}42 
12-50 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 5-00-9-00 | 30 11-7] 15-00-25-00} 12-00-20-00)43 
siete ats Nisa oats 10-00 12-00 -00 9-00 8:00 | 35 ....| 30-00-35-00} 18-00-20-00/44 
TOSO0. Neererbiss e15-00-17-25].......... c10-50-15-00 e12-75 | 30 {15 n 25-00 |45 
11-00-12-00 13-00 c15-00 13-00 |c12-00-15-00]............ 27-30)15 22-00 14:00 1/46 
16-00 10-00 12-75 6-00-7-00 WO BO. Mire aiat ora cre's 35 10 p 25-00-35 -00]47 
11-00 8-50 13-00 6-50 11-00 c6-50 | 30 12 25-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00/48 
13-50 11-00 c14-00 10-00 OEM. Wack «cia ties a5 35 13-3] 25-00-40-00} 15-00-30-00/49 
13-50 11-00 12-00 10-00 BE OU 2 losis aie cscs 30 13-3] 25-00-40-00} 15-00-30-00)50 
14-750 11-000 12-125 7-250 8-625 |... eee e ee 32-5 |15-0 35-000 24-500 
15-50 10-00 11-50 6-50 8: BOil lana ae deatite ts 28-32)15 35-00-50-00) 25-00-35-00]51 
14-00 12-00 12-75 8-00 Rs (Ocal eremmok cree 85 15 2500-30-00] 18-00-20-00}52 
17-688 8-000 11-875 8-500 10-500 12-333 | 34-4 [14-2 35-000 23-750 
17-00-17-50).........- 14-00 11-00 | 10-00-12-00 13-00 | 35 15 | 30-00-50-00 30:00 153 
19-00 i6-50 i8-00 5-50 TOO Place oie etaeonsias 35 11-7] 25-00-35-00) 15-00-25-00)54 
. . ‘ 10-00 |} 30-35)15 35-00 25-00 {55 
i c14-00 | 35 15 35-00 20-00 {56 
8-750 | 32-5 |12-8 28-750 20-125 
g g|9 20-00-25-00} 15-00-20-00)57 
isfaiata.ofe 3 ices 35 = |15 r r 58 
4-00-5-00 | 30 15 35-00 25-00 [59 
e13-00 | 35 15 | 20-00-35-00} 15-00-25 -00)60 
as Nas etek Nae eich tT Sti als WE Uhelp-o 0.0 6 2186 +8 30 10 30-00 18-00 |61 
5-170 |j35.4 |13-0 25-938 20-250 
5-00 | 40 15 20-00 18-00 |62 
e750 | 40 12 | 20-00-30-00} 18-00-25-00|63 
Pe eater 40 11 | 30-00-35-00} 20-00-25 -00)64 
3-50 | 35 15 | 18-00-20-00] 12-06-14-00)/65 
4.25 | 30 11 29:00 25:00 |66 
04-77. | 28 115 | 20-00-22-00} 16-00-18-00|67 
6-00 13+3} 22-00-30-00} 18-00-22-00)68 
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(Continued from page 680) Retail Prices 


of 1913 as 100, as follows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, Beef prices again advanced substantiall, 

125.8; 1902, 125.8; 1903, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; higher prices being reported from nearly all 
1905, 120.1; 1906, 107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, localities. Sirloin steak was up from am 
106.9; 1909, 105.7; 1910, 103.8; 1911, 99.4; average of 29.8 cents per pound in April to 
1912, 100.6; 1918, 100.0. 31.8 cents in May; round steak from 24.4 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) / 


+ 


No. of May,|May,|May, May,/|Apr.,|May, 
com- | 1914 | 1916 | 1918} 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922} 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1927 
mo- 

dities 

Total Index 236 Commodities.......... 


Classified according to chief component 
material: { 


Commodities 


: 


I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, ete 
TI.—Animals and Their Products..... & 
* II1.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Pr 
TV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper. 
V.—Iron and its Products.............. ae 
VI.—Non-!lerrous Metalsand their Products 
VII.—Non-Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 
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Classified according to origin: 


I.—Farm (Canadian Products)............. 143 -4|212-3/232-5|258-2)164-2)148 -6]132-4/129- 71 148- 
Rye FADO 1 tna ie Alecia oo cae asesana 10 172-5|177-5| 173-5) 142-3)152-9]138-0] 151- 0-7 148- 
WOOL ese CAGE 0 oon piri nsTiedteimats cam asicinasis 100-1}139-4/171-6]241-6)202-5]165-1]175-1|170- 8-9 153- 
Yee ATA Sos cine cies Revciseies 6 uae Gelvanne 121-5|166-1/167-8)196-2)175-6/156-0/158-6|158- 1-2 144- 
Allraw (or partly manufactured)....... 133 -4]189-2/206-0/244-0)168-4)152-9/148-0/141- 7-2 148- 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)..... 180-4|196-9]204-4)242-0)180-0/157-4/159-7|152-81159-3 148- 


Classified according to purpese: 


II.—Propvcexs’ Goops (Grours C ann D) 
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I.—Consumers’ Goons (Groups A AND B). 172-8]191-7|226-1]174-4 148 -7)145-7/151-8}161- 3149-8) 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... 193 -3)207-6|244-4|170-7/145 -5/ 144-3) 135 -2/148-9])161-3/150-8 
EUINENDEE, on. <a cake <0 apne ane Cs eae 4 197-5)218-2/249-7|176-0/193 -9}223 -7/222 -5|248-5|256- 6/2278 
SCRA CIRUNITE. 15 caine cie:chih alate etn ciedeeaen 8 224-4|216-6/261-2/186-9]162-2|142-3)123-2/189-01175-7|161-°8 
COMMER: s ck Gan cota sh's dertesic ame t<enen 1 104-0/131-6}183-2]109-2/104-0/100-0| 96-0/104-0|104-0/132-0 
Fish ft SEHR 38 ht Be FER tic 8 172-5}177-5|173-5)142-3}152-9}138-0]151-3}150-7/163-7|148-9 
PORLUN TAs cpaemus tore «ett aide 7 teas Relates ie 8 173-5) 221-6|249-4/218-6}245-0/209-3]168-7]213 -6]158-9|169-4 
Meats, Poultry and Lard.. 12 200-8) 204-1/209-2)152-7)145 -2}129-2/121-11148-8]150-7|143- 1] 
Milk and Milk Products ll 165-1]192-8]203 -0}167-8)128-3}130-7}121 -6|127-5]128-3]147-5), 
Sugar , refined 2 208-4) 237-2/408 3/213 -3]134-0/243 -5|195-5|148-71140-7|151-0 
Vegetables... 10 232-3}245-4/431-1/170-0/157-2/153-3/213 -4/120-91354-6]178-0 
Eggs....... 2 174-4]197-6]213-1]159-7]103-2/104-5] 92-2/103-6]108-7]111-8 
Tobacco. 2 54-7/204-1]227-0/206-5|206-5/206-5/216-5|216-5|216-5|/216-5 
Miscellaneous............2...0000% 6 +4|283-8]186-9]175-6]160-4/159-3]145-8]151-1/157-9 
Bet: See tte +6)203-1)179-2)163 -4/154-2/158-9/155-4/161-3]1 
Dish civghawe « Vinma taitnek 105-3) 128-5) 181-3/232-5|260-2)186-3)160-3]165-7|156-5|152-01152-0]150 
hold equipment.............00005 . . +3}185 -0]176-9)164-4]150-5}159-7/156-51164 - 1148- 
POPOUGGEOD chanics cee dhs cede w stat cote one +3/323-4)249-4/219-6|229-1]196-8]/194-8]194-8]194 
Glassware and pottery.............+: +9}490- 6/461 - 6/403 -1]317-1|274-7|321 -613 3. 
WHISCOMEIIIR, «<<8 > Una tintnccsgate folSs ss 182-3) 174-8]162-7/149-0]158-81155-3: 1 
+3/152- “7 0 
“5 9 
0 2 
8 “4 
1 9 
2 7 
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7 
8 
7 21 
8 163 
142-6) 149 
(C) eral cles sedate ioe Eada a conte 206 -5]185-7/184-5]188-4 180-8/172-8 
GIGS ante tue ane. tenn Ge eaay Geer: 248-0)/189-6/216- : a 
ight, tc and Power Equipment and ‘ ae Didnt ~ Nibiss ~ 
oT bo 8 rae ae Be 8 Be es 206-4]186-0]183-8]187-8]179-4|181-0]173 -21175: 
Wiscellaneces gat o.0.0 bik afackicn tems Wal aap 42 200+5/177 197 198-4]188-9]169-4|154+9}15 
(D) Producers’ Materials.,........... nS 200-3/210- 163 -0)148 -7/148 -2}137-7|156-7}145 +0/149- 
Building and Construction Materials.... 150-5]175- 183-2]162-5]167-41163-8]153-9|147- te 147- 
Lumber.. <heosisis stab deisistahe + tbmiei.e tile Se 130-4/163- 180-0}160-9]165-7]160-9]149-3]147-21147-3}1¢ 
Painters’ Materials............000000: 264-3/303- 173-3}182-81209-1|204-61210-5|174-3|167-1/16 
Diindabananus, «. 5 dus seis ase asces 191-9} 192- 192-6]164-9]168-1]167-6]160-5|146-51145-0]14 
Manufacturers 'Materials............. Ba 140-8}211-7/218 }} 158 -4)145 - 4/143 9/132. Bi 40- 
For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 134+2/274-1/286- 157+3/177-0|206-1 uae 1d 1p. ria 
For Fur Industry,...........0c%.. wise 83-0]237-3/445- 264-4/316-41324-1/219-9]248-91316-41422-5 
For Leather Industr: 137-6|146-6}217 98-0] 92-11/103-3] 88-5) 98-5] 90-0] 96-4 
For Metal Working nd 4 145-0}174-9]155- 123-2)/110-4]123-3]115-0/115-7/110-8]108-0 
For Chemical Using Industries 167-9)230-6)184 184-8/162-8]/156-5/153 -0}150-8]153-8]152-4] 
For Meat Packing dustries. . 120-9/195-4/180- 114-+3]128 +3]113+1/106-5}119+4|121 -4|122-4 
For Milling and other Industri 153-8]252-7|261- 177-7|160-1]134-8]118-6]199+2]166-9]161 
Miscellaneous Producers 1 f 186+7)154-1)161-21142-0/154-6]151 
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cents per pound in April to 26.3 cents. in 
May; rib roast from 22.5 cents per pound 
in April to 24.2 cents in May; and shoulder 
roast from 16.5 cents per pound in April to 
17.9 cents in May. Veal was slightly lower 
at an average price of 20 cents per pound. 
Mutton rose from an average of 29.7 cents 
per pound in April to 30.3 cents in May. 
Fresh pork and bacon were also slightly 
higher, the former averaging 28.8 cents per 
pound and the latter 39.8 cents. In fresh 
fish cod steak and white fish were slightly 
higher, while halibut was somewhat lower. 
Lard was down from an average of 22.1 
cents per pound to 21.9 cents. 


Eggs were again somewhat lower, fresh 
averaging 35.1 cents per dozen in May, as 
compared with 38 cents in April and 50.9 
cents in March; and cooking averaging 31.7 
cents per dozen in May, 34.5 cents in April 
and 44.7 cents in March. Lower prices were 
reported from practically all localities. Milk 
declined in the average from 12.1 cents per 
quart in April to 11.8 cents per quart in 
May. Lower prices were reported from St. 
Hyacinthe, Montreal, Hull, Ottawa, Oshawa, 
Toronto, Hamilton, London, Woodstock, 
Sudbury, Port Arthur, Fort William, Brandon, 
Butter 
averaged slightly lower, dairy being down 
from 44.1 cents per pound in April to 43.9 
cents in May and creamery from 49.6 cents 
per pound in April to 49.1 cents in May. 
Prices in the Western and the Maritime 
Provinces advanced but these increases were 
more than offset by declines in Ontario and 
Quebec. Cheese was unchanged at an average 
of 30.8 cents per pound, lower prices in some 
localities being offset by advances in others. 


Both bread and flour were unchanged, the 
former at 7.6 cents per pound and the latter 
at 5.2 cents per pound. Rolled oats were 
steady. Canned vegetables showed little 
change. Beans were slightly lower averaging 


8.1 cents per pound. Potatoes averaged $1.65 


per ninety pounds, as compared with $1.70 in 
April and $1.84 in March. Slightly lower 
prices were reported from most localities. 
Evaporated apples declined from an average 


_ of 19.7 cents per pound in April to 19.3 cents 


in May. 


Raisins and currants showed little 
change. Sugar was unchanged in the average 
at 8.4 cents per pound, slight declines in the 


eastern provinces being offset by advances in 


. 


| 


; 
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the western. Anthracite coal was down from 

an average of $16.67 per ton in April to $16.40 

in May. Lower prices were reported from 

Halifax, Quebec, Three Rivers, Sherbrooke, 

St. Hyacinthe, St. John’s, Thetford Mines, 

Montreal, Ottawa, Peterborough, 
42386—8 


i 


- Orillia, © 


Niagara Falls, St. Catharines, Hamilton, 
Woodstock and Owen Sound. Bituminous 
coal was also slightly lower, averaging $10.24 
per ton. Coke was down from an average 
of $13.22 in April to $13.11 in May. Wood 
showed little change, hardwood averaging 
$12.16 per cord and soft $8.90. Changes in 
rent were slight. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
of wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices moved to substantially higher 
levels, the average for Manitoba Northern 
cash wheat, Fort William and Port Arthur 
basis, advanced from $1.45 to $1.56 per bushel. 
The low price for the month was $1.49 reached 
on the 2nd and the high $1.69 on the 30th. 
The increase was said to be due mainly to 
adverse crop conditions in the Canadian west 
and in the United States. Coarse grains 
moved in sympathy with wheat, western 
barley at Winnipeg being up from 794 cents 
per bushel to 874 cents; western oats from 
57% cents per bushel to 62 cents; flax seed 
from $1.914 per bushel to $2; corn, at 
Toronto, from 824 cents per bushel to $1; 
Ontario barley from 64 cents per bushel to 
724 cents; peas from $1.55 per bushel to $1.60; 
and rye from 974 cents per bushel to $1.01. 
Flour also advanced sharply, the price at 
Toronto being up from $8.03 per barrel to 
$8.58. Raw sugar advanced from $4,363 per 
hundred pounds to $4.42; granulated from 
$6.313 to $6.414; and yellow from $5.933 to 
$6.034. The increase was said to be due to 
restriction of crops in Cuba and ito the 
shortage in European beet sugar. Linseed oil 
advanced from 93 cents per gallon to 96 
cents. Ceylon tea rose from 504 cents per 
pound to 524 cents. Potatoes increased in 
price in all localities. Quebec potatoes at 
Montreal were up from $1.35 per bag to 
$2,093; Ontario potatoes at Toronto from 
$1.483 per bag to $2.30; Manitoba potatoes 
at Winnipeg from 66 cents per bushel to 774 
cents; and New Brunswick potatoes at St. 
John from $2.25-$2.50 per barrel to $3.75-$4. 
Turpentine declined from $1.20 per gallon to 
$1.15. Hay rose from $16.50 per ton to $17.25 
and straw from $10.12 per ton to $10.64. 
Western cattle at Winnipeg advanced from 
$8.26 per hundred pounds to $9.63 and choice 
steers at Toronto from $8.82 per hundred 
pounds to $9.04. Hogs were again lower at 
Toronto being $10 per hundred pounds, as 
compared with $10.76 in April. Choice sheep 
at Toronto were down from $8.50 per hundred 
pounds to $7.06. Meats followed the trend 
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in live stock, beef, forequarter, at Toronto 
advancing from $10.75 per hundred pounds to 
$11, and hindquarter from $16.50 per hundred 
pounds to $18. Mutton fell from 15 cents 
per pound to 124 cents. Barrelled pork 
declined from $31 per barrel to $30.50. At 
Toronto the price of milk to producers 
declined from $2.20 per eight gallon can to 
$1.95, and the wholesale price from 37 cents 
per gallon to 35 cents. Finest creamery butter 
at Montreal was down to 38 cents per pound, 
as compared with 89 cents in April. At 
Toronto creamery prints were down from 45 
cents to 40 cents per pound, solids from 47 
cents per pound to 40 cents, and dairy prints 
from 344 cents per pound to 34 cents. Cheese 
declined 2 cents per pound to 20 cents. Fresh 
eggs showed little change being 35-37 cents 
per dozen in May, as compared with 36-38 
cents in April. Men’s heavy grain boots were 


_ PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


‘dot following notes give the latest in- 
formation available as to the movements 
of prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index num- 
bers are named in all cases. Prices in the 
majority of countries continued to show a 
slight downward trend. 


‘Great Britain 


.WHoLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1913—100, was 
139.8 for April, a decline of 0.6 per cent. 
Foods rose slightly; chiefly owing to increases 
in: the group “other foods”. Non-foods de- 
clined 1.3 per cent, with declines in all groups 
except “textiles other than cotton”. The in- 
dex number of the group “metals and min- 
erals other than iron and steel” declined 4 
per cent. On the base average prices for 
1924100, the index number for April was 
84.1. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) was 123.3 in April, 
showing a decline of 0.2 per cent as compared 
with the previous month. Foodstuffs rose 1.7 
per cent, with advances in all groups. Materials 
declined somewhat owing to a decline in the 
minerals group caused by recessions in pig 


iron, iron bars, non-ferrous metals and coal. 


The Times index number, on the base 1913 
=100, was 139.2 at the close of April, a decline 


of 0. 6 per cent from the previous month’s 


level. Foods were 0.3 per cent higher, with 
advances in cereals and meat and fish, and 
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down from $2.60 per pair to $232. Raw 
cotton at New York was up from an average 
of 142 cents ‘per pound to 16 cents. The low 
price for the month was 15.3 cents at the 
beginning and the high 163 cents at the end. 
The higher prices were said to be due to the 
damage caused by the floods and to unfavour- ~ 
able weather conditions in other areas. Japan 
silk was down from $5.70 per pound to $5.55. 
The prices of non-ferrous metals continued to 
decline, tin being down from 69 cents per — 
pound to 67 cents; lead from $7.45 per cwt. 
to $6.90; zinc from $7.95 per cwt. to $7.63; 
antimony from 12% cents per pound to 115 
cents; and silver from 56} cents per ounce to 
56 cents. Gasoline at Toronto was down from 
234 cents per gallon in April to 214 cents in 
May, and coal oil from 23 cents per gallon in 
April to 21 cents in May. 


a 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


declines in “other food”. Materials declined 
1.0 per cent, with an advance of 4.0 per cent 
in cotton, a slight advance in the miscella- 
neous group, and declines in metals and min- 
erals and in textiles other than cotton. 

Cost or Livrna—At the end of April the 
index number of the Ministry of Labour was 
164 on the base July, 1914— 100, as compared 
with 165 a month earlier. Foods declined one 
point and fuel and light declined 5 points. 
Other groups showed no change. 


ee a ee De 


Austria 

WHotesaLtE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office was 19,721 in 
May, on the basis of prices in kronen, first 
half of 1914—=1. This showed an advance of 
1.8 per cent on the previous month. Foods 
were responsible for the change, industrial 
materials having shown a slight decline. The 
index of gold prices, first half of 1914 = 100, 
was 137 for May, foods being 134 and’ indus- 
trial materials 143. 

Cost or Livina.—The official index number 
was 15,131 in May, on the base July, 1914=1. 
This was a very slight advance over the pre- 
vious level, 15,079. There was an advance in 
clothing prices and a decline in heat and 
light, with not much change in the remaining. 
groups. 


Belgium 


Wuotmsate Prices—The index number of 
the Ministry of Industry, Labour and Social 
Affairs, on the base April, 1914— 100, w: 
858 in March, as compared with 854 in Febru 4 
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ary. The principal changes shown were de- 
clines in fuels and tar and products and resin 
products, and advances in textiles and raw 
rubber. 


Finland 


Cost or Livinec—The index number of the 
Ministry of Social Affairs, on the base July, 
1914 = 100, was 1164.7 in March, a slight de- 
cline for the month. Foods declined about 
one per cent and other grpups were prac- 
tically unchanged. 


France 


WuotpsaLtE Prices—-The index number of 
Statistique Générale, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 650 for April, showing a decline of 
0.8 per cent for the month. Native products 

_ were unchanged, and imports declined 2.1 per 

cent. All foods rose slightly owing to in- 
creases in prices of vegetable foods, and all 
industrial foods declined slightly. 


Germany 


4 WHOLESALE Prices—-The index number of 
- the Official Statistical Office, on the base 
 1913=100, was 134.8 for March, a decline of 
only 0.1 per cent. There were some slight 
seasonal variations, agricultural products de- 
- lining 0.6 per cent for the month. Raw and 
- gemi-manufactured materials declined 0.3 per 
cent, with a decline of 3 per cent in coal. 
Manufactured goods advanced 9.7 ner cent. 


Cost or Livinc—The official index number 
of cost of living was 146.4 for April, being 
one per cent above the previous month’s 
level. Foods declined 0.6 per cent owing to 
declines in prices of eggs, meat and milk. 
Clothing declined 0.3 per cent. Fuel declined 
~ 1 per cent. Sundries advanced 0.4 per cent 
- owing to increases in street car fares in cer- 

tain localities. The index was chiefly affected 

by an order fixing the minimum monthly rent 
at 110 per cent of the pre-war leve!, the index 
number for rents rising to 115.1. 
a ‘ Italy | 
_. Wnuotesate Prices—The index number of 
’ the Chamber of Commerce, Milan, was 565.29 
for April, on the base 1913=100. This was 
the eighth successive decline from a peak of 
691.35 reached in August, 1926, and was a 
drop of 4.8 per cent from the level of the 
month of March. Foods declined 3.3 per 
eent and industrial materials 5.2 per cent. 


New Zealand 


“-Wxounsate Prices—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office was unchanged 
in March, being 1,544 on the hase average 
annual ageregate expenditure, {our chief 
centres, 1909-13=1,000. Foods, etc., of vege- 
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table origin declined somewhat, as did textile 
manufactures. Wood and wood products and 
animal products rose slightly. Other groups 
showed no change. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number registered 144.2 for 
April as compared with 145.3 for March, on . 
the base 1913=100.0, a decline of 0.75 per 
cent. There was a decline in the fuel group, 
owing to reduction in the prices of crude 
petroleum and all petroleum products, and 
anthracite coal. Building materials decreased 
one per cent and there were slight decreases 
in metals and miscellaneous commodities. 
Farm products, foods, clothing materials, and 
chemicals and drugs showed slight advances, 
and no change took place in housefurnishing 
goods. 

Irving Fisher’s index number on the base 
pre-war prices=100, showed the average 
prices for May to be 140.0, this being the 
same as the average for April. 

Bradstreet’s index number (showing the 
cost of a list of 106 commodities) was 
$12.4265 on June 1, a decrease of only 0.1 
per cent. Six groups declined while five ad- 
vanced and two were unchanged. Provisions 
fell heavily, with declines in meats, butter 
and eggs, while prices of leather and hides, 
textiles (especially cotton goods) and vege- 
table oils advanced. 

Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Special Commission on the Necessaries of 
Life of the cost of living in Massachusetts 
was 159.2 in April, on the base 1913=100, a 
slight increase over the March level. Foods 
increased 1 per cent and fuel declined 1.6 
per cent. Sundries and clothing declined 
slightly and shelter was unchanged. 


An electrician employed by a hotel com- 
pany at Montreal in connection with the con- 
struction of an addition to the hotel, sustained 
an accident in the course of his employment, 
resulting in the total loss of the left eye. He 
brought an action under the Workmen’s Com- 


‘pensation Act of Quebec, claiming $3,375 in 


compensation. The employing company con- 
tended that the business of an hotel was not 
included under the act, but on this point the 
court held that on the present occasion the 
company acted as a building contractor, en- 
gaging its own workmen for the purpose, and 
was therefore subject to the provisions of the 
act. However, as the annual earnings of the 
workman were in excess of $1,500, the limit 
fixed by the act for the income of workmen 
who may be compensated, the law was found 
to be inapplicable in this case on that ground 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Master not Liable ‘for Injury to Servant 
Assuming Risk 


Ter Supreme Court of Canada, in a recent 

decision, reversed the judgment of the 
Saskatchewan ‘Court of Appeal in the case 
Sigerseth versus Pederson, reported in the 
Lasour Gazette, June, 1926, page 625, where 
the facts were stated. The action was brought 
against the administrators of the estate of 
Sigerseth, a farmer, by Pederson, a labourer 
employed by the deceased. The men had 
lived together in a shack, which was usually 
heated by a stove. During a cold spell the 
stove proved to be defective, and the farmer 
was asphyxiated by gas fumes and frozen io 
death, while the hired man’s feet were frozen. 
The latter asked for damages against the 
estate, claiming that negligence had been 
shown by the deceased in failing to provide 
adequate heating. The trial judge considered 
that a case of negligence was not made out 
and dismissed the action. The Saskatchewan 
Court of Appeal reversed this judgment and 
awarded substantial damages to the hired man. 
In restoring the judgment of the trial court 
the Supreme Court of Canada stated: 

“In my opinion, the deceased did all that 
a reasonable man would have done to render 
the shack safe as a residence for the respon- 
dent and himself. If the respondent’s sug- 
gestion that his death was caused by sufio- 
cation from coal gas and freezing be justified, 
he sacrificed his life in looking after the fire 
while the respondent slept. It is a case of 
misadventure and not of negligence. 

“Moreover, if, as the respondent contends, 
there was no obvious danger, this danger was 
as obvious to the respondent as to the 
deceased. And the respondent with every 
means of information that the deceased 
possessed, voluntarily remained in the shack 
and slept there after the cleaning of the pipes. 
On the evidence, it is not merely a case of 
knowledge by the respondent of a possible 
danger, but of free acceptance by him of any 
risk there might have been in the existing con- 
ditions. I cannot see any ground for holding 
the appellant liable in damages for the respon- 
dent’s injuries.” 

(Supreme Court of Canada—Sigerseth versus 
Pederson). 


Master is Liable for Unlawful Act of Servant 


A Chinese merchant who conducted a small 
general and tobacco store in British Columbia 
was in the habit of obtaining his supplies of 
tobacco from a wholesale firm, transacting all 


business with this firm through its manager. 


While the merchant was absent from his store ; 
on business the manager of the wholesale firm, 
being informed or suspecting that the mer- 
chant had abandoned his business, entered 
the premises and removed not only the to- — 
bacco but all other goods in the store to a 
place of safe keeping. The Chinese merchant — 
returning after his trip sent a protest through ~ 
a solicitor to the manager, who promptly re- 
turned the goods. He then took action against — 
the wholesale company claiming damages for - 
the wrongfuk act of its agent. The County — 
Court, which heard the case, held that there — 
was no doubt that the manager’s conduct had ~ 
been wrongful, and the only question was — 
whether the company which employed him } 
should be held liable for his wrongful act. — 
On this point it decided that the manager’s 
acts were clearly acts “done in the course of — 
the servant’s employment,” and done for the — 
supposed interest of the master. The de- 
fendant was therefore held “properly answer- — 
able in law for the tortious act of his servant 
done in the course of his employment and 
for his master’s interest.’ The judgment : 
pointed out moreover that “the humble store 
of this Chinese plaintiff was at once his store 
and his residence at the rear. . . . . A 
very grave invasion of the plaintiff’s righ 
has been committed -here.” Damages were 
assessed in the sum of $100 and costs. 
—(British Columbia—Wing Kee versus Butt.) 


Payment of Commission must continue after 
Termination of Employment for 
Specific Purpose 
An agent employed by a brewing company 
in Alberta to find a market in Saskatchewan 
for its product was dismissed after he had 
established a business connection in the latter 
province. With the notice of dismissal the 
company enclosed a cheque for an amount 
representing a percentage on sales up to that 
date. The agent replied claiming that if the 
company continued to ship beer into Saskat- 
chewan it would be liable to pay him a com- 
mission also on future sales. When he brought 
action to enforce this alleged liability on the 
part of the company, the trial judge found in 
his favour, this decision being subsequently 
affirmed in the Alberta Supreme Court, Ap- 
pellate Division; the principle being thus es- 
tablished that when an agent is employed to 
do a certain thing and his compensation is 
fixcd as a certain percentage on all resulting 
business, he is entitled to his commission even 
after the termination of his employment. 
—(Alberta-Johnson versus Medicine Hat 

Brewing Company Limited.) 
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Legality of Notices of Dismissal of School 
Teachers in Alberta 


The judgment of Mr. Justice Boyle of the 
Alberta Supreme Court in dismissing an 
action by twelve school teachers against the 
school trustees at Blairmore, Alberta, for 
alleged wrongful dismissal, was outlined in the 
Lazour Gazerre, July 1926, page 735. The 
teachers subsequently appealed against this 
decision, which however was affirmed by the 
Appellate Division. 


The trial judge described this action as a 
trial of strength between the Teachers’ Alli- 
ance and the district school trustees. The 
dispute arose out of the action of the trustees 
in sending notices to the teachers individually, 
asking them to accept a new salary schedule. 
The teachers replied to this communication in 
a joint letter declaring that while they signed 
separate agreements, they were in the hands 
of the executive of the Alliance when the 
question of altering the schedule arose. The 
Board thereupon sent them notices of the 
termination of their agreement, as required by 
the Alberta Schools Act. At a later meeting 
the Board agreed to meet the representative 
of the Alliance, who however failed to appear 
owing to a misunderstanding. Second notices 
of dismissal were then issued by the Board. 
The questions at issue were whether or not 

-the notices of dismissal had been in accord- 

ance with the requirements of the Schools 
Act, and whether or not the first notice 
became invalidated by the issuance of the 
second notice. 

Chief Justice Harvey, in affirming the decis- 
ion of the trial judge, said: 


“There seems little reason to doubt that the 
purpose of giving the teachers the opportunity 
of learning the reasons for which the contract 
is to be terminated before it is terminated, is 
_ to avoid, in a proper case the necessity of its 


termination. This purpose would be entirely 
frustrated if the board must have determined 
to terminate the contract before the meeting 
at which the reasons are disclosed, is held. 
While that would be quite within the letter 
of the contract, it certainly is not required 
by and seems opposed to its spirit. The letter 
giving notice of the meeting of June 16 (after 
which the first notice was isued) could leave 
no room for doubt in the mind of an educated 
intelligent person, as each recipient must have 
been, that the probable if not certain conse- 
quence of the refusal to accept the proposed 
terms or to treat respecting them would be a 
determination of the contract. 

“The plaintiffs had a perfect right to refuse 
to treat except in the manner which they pzo- 
posed, but the board on its part had an equzliy 
perfect right to refuse to treat in that way. 
The minutes of the meeting above set out 
show that the reasons for the subsequent 
determination were clearly disclosed and that 
no other reasons were even suggested. The 
action of the board, while firm and dignified, 
seems to have ben entirely reasonable and 
proper and in full compliance with the letter 
and the spirit of the contract. 

“Although raised at the trial and in the 
factum it was only shortly argued before us 
that the board had lost the right to rely on 
the procedure up to June 27 because of its 
taking the subsequent proceedings, and we feel 
no doubt that effect cannot be given to that 
contention since it is clear that nothing what- 
ever was done to indicate the least intention 
on the part of the board to treat the con- 
tract as still subsisting, the proceedings being 
taken merely to confirm, or to supply any 
possible defects in, the earlier proceedings and 
the plaintiffs being in no way misled to their 
prejudice thereby.” 

(Alberta—Thoreson et al, versus Board of 
Trustees, Blairmore School District). 


Boycott of Non-Union Material Held to Violate Anti-Trust Law 


The Supreme Court of the United States, in 
an important judgment handed dowa on April 
13, reversed the decision of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals in the case Bedford 
Cut Stone Company et al versus Journeymen 
Stone Cutters’ Association. 

The union called a strike against the hand- 
ling of the product of the company because it 
employs non-union workmen. Local unions 
were restrained by the “General Union” from 
handling the “unfair” stone, even to the ex- 
tremity of revoking union cards, and even 
when such action was contrary to the wishes 
of the locals. The company alleged that these 


actions on the part of the union constituted a 
restraint of interstate commerce and violated 
the federal Anti-Trust Act. 


The decision of the Supreme Court was read 
by Mr. Justice Sutherland who stated: “The 
record does not disclose whether petitioners 
at the time of bringing suit had suffcred actual 
injury; but that is not material. An intent 
to restrain interstate commerce being shown, 
it is enough to justify equitable interposition 
by injunction if there be a dangerous prob- 
ability that such action will happen; and this 
clearly appears”. : 
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Dissenting opinions were written by Mr. 
Justice Brandeis and Mr. Justice Holmes, while 
Mr. Justice Sanford and Mr. Justice Stone 
wrote separate opinions concurring with the 
majority. 

Judgment of Court 

Mr. Justice Sutherland gave an acccunt of 
the undertakings of the company in the State 
of Indiana, and of the Union, whose head- 
quarters also were in Indiana, the members 
numbering about 5,000 persons, divided into 
more than 150 local unions in various states 
and in Canada. 

This suit was brought by petitioners against 
the General Union and some of its officers, and 
a number of affiliated local unions and some of 
their officers, to enjoin them from combining 
and conspiring together to commit, and from 
committing, various acts in restraint of inter- 
state commerce in violation of the federal Anti- 
Trust Act, and to petitioners’ great and irre- 
parable damage. The federal district court for 
the district of Indiana, after a hearing refused 
a preliminary injunction and, subsequently, on 
final hearing, entered a decree dismissing the 
bill for want of equity. On appeal, this decree 
was affirmed by the court of appeals upon the 
authority of an earlier opinion in the same 
CABG. he arts 

Before 1921, petitioners carried on their work 
in Indiana under written agreement with the 
General Union, but since that time they have 
operated under agreements with unaffiliated un- 
ions, with the effect of closing their shops and 
quarries against the members of the General 
Union. and its locals.. Prior to the filing of 
the bill of complaint, the General Union issued 
a notice to all its locals and members, direct- 
ing its members not to work on stone “ that has 
been started—planed, turned, cut, or semi-fin- 
ished—hy men working in opposition to our 
organization,” and setting forth that a conven- 
tion of the union had determined that ‘“ mem- 
bers were to rigidly enforce the rule to keep off 
all work started by men working in opposition 
to our organization, with the exception of the 
work of Shea-Donnelly, which firm holds an in- 
junction against our association.” Stone pro- 
duced by petitioners by labour eligible to mem- 
bership in respondents’ unions was declared 
“unfair”; and the president of the. General 
Union announced that the rule against handling 


“such stone was to be promptly enforced in every 


part of the country. Most of the stone workers 
employed, outside the state of Indiana, on the 
buildings where petitioners’ produt is used, are 
members of the General Union; and in most of 
the industrial centres, building construction is 
on a closed shop union basis. 

The rule requiring members to refrain from 
working on “unfair” stone was persistently ad- 
hered to and effectively enforced against peti- 
tioners’ product, in a large number of cities and 
in many states. The evidence shows many in- 
stances of interference with the use of peti- 
tioners’ stone by interstate customers, and ex- 
pressions of apprehension on the part of such 
customers of labour troubles if they purchased 
the stone. The president of the General.Union 
himself testified, in effect, that generally. the 


men were an Wg to the order and if *it 
im that they did not do so» 


were shown to 
in any place he would see that they did. Mem- 
bers found working on petitioners’ product, 


. Secure an ulterior benefit which they might have 


were ordered to stop and threatened with a 
revocation of their cards if they continued; and 
the order of the General Union seems to have 
been enforced even when it might be against 
the desire of the local union. .... 5 
The evidence makes plain that neither the 
General Union nor the locals had any grievance 
against any of the builders—local purchasers of 4 
the stone—or any other local grievance; and H 
that the strikes were ordered and conducted for — 
the sole purpose of preventing the use and, con- 
sequently, the sale and shipment in interstate 
commerce, of petitioner’s product, in order, by — 
threatening the loss or serious curtailment of — 
their interstate market, to force petitioners to 4 
the alternative of coming to undesired terms 
with the members of these unions. ..... 
From a consideration of all the evidence, it 
is apparent that the enforcement of the general 
order to strike against petitioners’ product could : 
have had no purpose other than that of coercing 
' 
| 


or inducing the local employers to refrain from 
purchasing such product. To accept the asser- 
tion made here to the contrary, would be to say 
that the order and the effort to enforce it were 
vain and idle things without any rational pur- 
pose whatsoever. And indeed, on the argz- 
ment, in answer to a question from the bench, 
counsel for respondents very frankly said that, 
unless petitioners’ interstate trade in the so- 
called unfair stone were injuriously affected, 
the strikes would acomplish nothing. a 
That the means adopted to bring about the 
contemplated restraint of commerce operated 
after physical transportation had ended is im- 
SOR CETLANE a, pai These interferences were 
not in pursuit of a local motive—they had 
for their primary aim restraint of the inter- 
state sale and shipment of the commod- 
ity. . . . . Prevention of the use of peti- 
tioners’ product, which, without more, might 
have been a purely local matter, therefore, was 
only a part of the conspiracy, which must be 
construed as an entirety; and, when so regard- 
ed, the local transactions become a part of the 
general plan and purpose to destroy or narrow 
petitioners’ interstate trade. In other words, 
strikes against the local use of the product were 
simply the means adopted to effect the unlaw- 
ful restraint. And it is this result, not the 
means devised to secure it, which gives char- 
acter to the conspiracy. 


Respondents’ chief contention is that “ their 
sole and only purpose. . . . . was to union- 
ize the cutters and carvers of stone at the 
quarries.” And it may be conceded that this 
was the ultimate end in view. : 


or serious reduction of petitioners’ interstate 
business, and thereby forcing’ compliance with 
the demands of the unions. And, since these 
strikes | were directed against the use of peti- 
tioners’ product in other states, with the plain 
design of suppressing or narrowing the inter- 
state market, it is no. answer to say that the 
ultimate object to be accomplished was to bring 
about a change of conduct on the part of peti- 
ticners in respect of the employment of union 
members in Indiana. A restraint of interstate 
commerce cannot be justified by the fact that 
the ultimate object of the participants was to 


been at liberty to pursue by means not involy- 


jeg restraint. 
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After giving an outline of various previous 
judgments in similar cases, the judgment con- 
cluded :— 


Whatever may be said as to the motives of 
the respondents or their general right to com- 
bine for the purpose of redressing alleged griev- 
ances of their fellow craftsmen or of protecting 
themselves or their organizations, the present 
combination deliberately adopted a course of 
conduct which directly and substantially cur- 
tailed, or threatened thus to curtail, the natural 
flow in interstate commerce of a very large pro- 
portion of the building limestone production of 
the entire country, to the vravely probable dis- 
advantage of producers, purchasers and the pub- 
lic; and it must be held to be a combination 
in undue and unreasonable restraint of such 
commerce within the meaning of the Anti-Trust 
Act as interpreted by this court. An act which 
lawfully might be done by one, may when done 
by many acting in concert, take on the form of 
a conspiracy and become a public wrong, and 
may be prohibited if the result be hurtful to 
the public or to individuals against whom such 
concerted action is directed, and any suggestion 
that such concerted action here may be justi- 
fied as a necessary defensive measure is com- 
pletely answered by the words of this court in 
Hastern States Lumber Association versus 
United States, that “Congress, with the right 

- to control the field of interstate commerce, has 
so legislated as to prevent resort to practices 
which unduly restrain competition or unduly 
obstruct the free flow of such commerce, and 

_ private choice of means must yield to the na- 
tional authority thus exerted.” 

, The record does not disclose whether peti- 

- tioners at the time of bringing suit had suffered 

actual injury; but that is not material. An in- 
tent to restrain interstate commerce being 

_ shown, it is enough to justify equitable inter- 

position by injunction if there be a dangerous 
probability that such injury will happen; and 

this clearly appears. The Anti-Trust Act “ di- 

rects itself against that dangerous probability 
as well as against the completed result.” 

_ From the foregoing review, it is manifest that 

the acts and conduct of respondents fall within 
the terms of the Anti-Trust Act; and petition- 
ers are entitled to relief by injunction under 
section 16 of the Clayton Act, by which they 
are authorized to sue for such relief “against 
threatened loss or damage by a violation of the 
anti-trust laws,’ ete. The strike, ordered end 
4 earried out with the sole object of preventing 
the use and installation of petitioners’ product 
in other states, necessarily threatened to de- 
-stroy or narrow petitioners’ interstate trade 
by taking from them their customers. That 
the organizations, in general purpose and in and 
of themselves, were lawful and that the ulti- 
mate result aimed at may not have been illegal 
in itself, are beside the point. Where the 
means adopted are unlawful, the innocent gen- 
eral character of the organizations adopting 
them or the lawfulness of the ultimate end 
sought to be attained, cannot serve as a justi- 
fication. : 


Pa eee he NT et 
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Dissenting Opinion of Mr. Justice Brandeis 
- Mr. Justice Brandeis, in the course of a dis- 
‘senting judgment, said: 

Tf in the struggle for existence, individual 


workingmen may, under any circumstances, co- 


operate in this way for self-protection even 
though the interstate trade of another is there- 
by restrained, the lower courts were clearly 
right in denying the injunction sought by plaint- 
iffs. I have no occasion to consider whether the 
restraint, which was applied wholly intrastate, 
became in its operation a direct restraint upon 
interstate commerce. For it has long been set- 
tled that only unreasonable restraints are pro- 
hibited by the Sherman Law. And 
the restraint imposed was, in my opinion, a 
reasonable one. The Act does not establish the 
standard of reasonableness. What is reason- 
able must be determined by the application of 
principles of the common law, as administered 
in federal courts unaffected by state legislation 
or decisions. Compare Duplex Printing Com- 
pany versus Deering. ‘Tested by these prin- 
ciples, the propriety of the unions’ conduct can 
hardly be doubtful by one who believes in the 
organization of labour. 

Neither the individual stonecutters, nor the 
unions, had any contract with any of the plain- 
titts or with any of their customers. So far 
as concerned the plaintiffs and their customers, 
the individual stonecutters were free either to 
work or to abstain from working on stone which 
had been cut at the quarries by members of the 
employers’ union. So far as concerned the asso- 
ciation, the individual stonecutter was not free. 
He had agreed, when he became a member, that 
he would not work on stone “ cut by men work- 
ing in opposition to” the association. It was in 
duty bound to urge upon its members obsery- 
ance of the obligation assumed. These cut 
stone companies, who alone are seeking relief, 
were its declared enemies. They were seeking 
to destroy it. And the danger was great. 

The plaintifis are not weak employers opposed 
by a mighty union. They have large financial 
resources. Together, they ship 70 per cent ot 
all the cut stone in the country. They are not 
isolated concerns. They had combined in a 
local employers’ association. And their organi- 
zation is affiliated with the national employers 
organization, called “International Cut Stone 
and Quarrymen’s Association.” Standing alone, 
each of the 150 journeymen’s locals is weak. 
The average number of members in a local 
union is only 33. The locals are widely scat- 
tered throughout the country. Strong employ- 
ers could destroy a local “by importing scabs ” 
from other cities. And many of the builders 
by whom the stonecutters were employed in 
different cities, are strong. It is only through 
ccmbining the 5,000 organized stonecutters in a 
national union and developing loyalty to it, that 
the individual stonecutter anywhere can pro- 
tect his own job. : 

The manner in which these individual stone- 
cutters exercised their asserted right to perform 
their union duty by refusing to finish stone 
“cut by men working in opposition to” the 
association was confessedly legal. They were 
innocent alike of trespass and of breach of con- 
tract. They did not picket. They refrained 
from violence, intimidation, fraud and threats. 
They refrained from obstructing otherwise 
either the plaintiffs or their customers in at- 
tempts to secure other help. They did not plan 
a boycott against any of the plaintiffs or against 
builders who used the plaintiffs’ product. On 
the contrary, they expressed entire willingness 
to eut and finish anywhere any stone quarried 
by any of the plaintiffs, except such stone as 
had been partially “cut by men working in op- 
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position to” the Association. ray large part of 
the plaintiffs’ product, consisting of blocks, 
slabs and sawed work was not affected by the 
order of the union officials. The individual 
stonecutter was thus clearly innocent of wrong- 
doing, unless it was illegal for him to agree with 
his fellow craftsmen to refrain from working 
on the “scab” cut stone because it was an article 
of interstate commerce. ‘ 

The manner in which the Journeymens’ un- 
ions acted was also clearly legal. The combina- 
tion complained of is the co-operation of persons 
wholly of the same cratt, united in a national 
union, solely for self-protection. No outsider— 
be he quarrier, dealer, builder or labourer— 
was a party to the combination. No purpose was 
to be subserved except to promote the trade 
interests of members of the Journeymen’s Asso- 
ciation. There was no attempt by the unions 
to boycott the plaintiffs. There was no attempt 
to seek the aid of members of any other craft, 
by a sympathetic strike or otherwise. The 
contest was not a class struggle. It was a 
struggle between particular employers and their 
employees. But the controversy out of which 
it arose, related, not to specific grievances, but 
to fundamental matters of union policy of gen- 
eral application throughout the country. The 
national association had the duty to determine, 
so far as its members were concerned, what 
that policy should be. It deemed the mainte- 
nance of that policy a matter of vital interest 
to each member of the union. The duty rested 
upon it to enforce its policy by all legitimate 
means. The association, its locals and officers 
were clearly imnocent of wrongdoing, unless 
Congress has declared that for union officials 
to urge members to refrain from working on 
stone “cut by men working in opposition” to 
it is necessarily illegal if thereby the interstate 
trade of another is restrained. 


Judge Brandeis concluded as follows: 

Members of the Journeymen’s Stone Cutters’ 
Association could not work anywhere on stone 
which has been cut at the quarries by “men 
working in opposition” to it, without aiding 
and abetting the enemy. Observance by each 
member of the provision of their constitution 
which forbids such action was essential to his 
own self-protection. It was demanded of each 
by loyalty to the organization and to his fellows. 
If, on the undisputed facts of this case, refusal 
to work can be enjoined, Congress created by 
the Sherman Law and the Clayton Act an in- 
strument for imposing restraints upon labour 
which reminds of involuntary servitude. The 
Shermen Law was held in United States versus 
United States Steel Corporation, to permit cap- 
italists to combine in a single corporation 50 
per cent of the steel industry of the United 
States dominating the trade through its vast 
resources, The Sherman Law was held in 
United States versus United Shoe Machinery 
Company, to permit capitalists to combine in 
another corporation practically the whole shoe 
machinery industry of the country, necessarily 
giving it a position of dominance over shoe- 
manufacturing in America. It would, indeed, 
be strange if Congress had by the same Act 
_ willed to deny to members of a small craft of 
workingmen the right to co-operate in simply re- 


_to enter the premises. The Court of Appeals, 


fraining from work, when that course was on 
only means of self-protection against a combina- 
tion of militant and powerful employers. I 
cannot believe that Congress did so. | ' 
Mr. Justice Holmes concurred in this opin-— 
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Peaceful Picketing Permitted in New York 
State : 


The right: of trade unions to engage mf 
peaceful picketing was upheld by the Court 
of Appeals of the State of New York in a ; 
decision given on May 31. Officers of the 
Waiters’ and Waitresses’ Union sought to 
unionize the waitresses employed by the Ex- 
change Bakery and Restaurant, Manhattan: 
They entered the place and blew a whistle 
when the proprietors refused to unionize the 
business. The Appellate Division had granted 
the request of the proprietors for an injunc- 
tion restraining the union from patrolling “ 
street in front of the restaurant, and from 
“approaching, accosting, threatening, assault- 
ing or intimidating” other persons desiring 


should be granted in this case. The judgment 
declared that the purpose of a labour union to 
improve the conditions under which its mem- 
bers do their work, to increase their wages, to 
assist them in other ways, may justify what 
would otherwise be a wrong. So would an 
effort to increase its numbers and to unionize 
an entire trade or business. 
“It may be as interseted in the wages of 
those not members, or in the conditions under 
which they work as in its own members. 
because of the influence of one upon the 
other. * * * Economic organization to 
day is not based on the single shop. 
“Picketing without a strike is no more un- 
lawful than a strike without picketing. Both 
are based upon a lawful purpose. Resultin 
injury is incidental and must be endured. 
“We have been speaking in the terms o 
the workman. We might equally have spoken 
in terms of the employer. 


however, held in effect that no ‘na 


The latter may hire and discharge men when 
and where he chooses and for any reason. 
But again any combination must, be for lawful 
ends secured by lawful means. If believed to 
be for their interests, employers may agree 
employ non-union men only. By proper per- 
‘suasion they may induce union men to re- 
sign from their unions. 

“The means adopted must be lawful.” — 
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